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XLIX 
NEOGRAMMARIANS AND NEOLINGUISTS: Ital. giorno. 


N Romania, xxxtx (1910), 451, Salvioni bitterly attacked Bartoli be- 

cause the latter had dared to assert that Italian giorno is of French 
origin.’ One of Bartoli’s arguments—and precisely that very one which 
aroused Salvioni’s wrath—was that some regions of Southern Italy have 
the form yuornu? (with a uo) which is not what one would expect should 
the word represent there Lat. diurnum. Entirely misunderstanding 
Bartoli’s neolinguistic theories, Salvioni writes with the typical dog- 
matic style of the Neogrammarians: 


Pud parere veramente strano—deve perd insieme rallegrare come una prova che 
la verita s’impone malgrado tutto e tutti [!}—pué parere strano, dico, che si che- 
dano delle armi alla fonetica in uno scritto nel quale ostentatamente s’afferma 
non esservi “esempi normali,” cioé non esservi norme fonetiche. Ma colla dialet- 
tica sua il Bartoli se la veda lui. Qui si vuol solo objettare, poiché il Bartoli* 
ricorre per juorno [that is yuorno] alla Francia settentrionale, che si dovrebbe pur 
dire perché l’antico francese jgr(m) non sia stato adottato con quella vocale che 
quasi s’imponeva, cioé coll’g, che poi, per effetto della metafonesi, diveniva u.‘ 


t About the supposed examples of Lat. diurnum “day” given in the Thesaurus, v (1641), 
58 ff., see Bartoli, Inirodusione, p. 34, §17. 

Italian gigrno is of course perfectly “normal” from the point of view of the “phonetic 
law:” Ital. (that is Tuscan) §<Lat. #; for the initial gi (pronounce dz) cf. oggi<hodie, 
raggio<radium, :giuso (and giti)<deorsum; r, n, and final o are also quite “regular.” 

* The forms yuorni, yuorni and the like are diffused over the whole of Southern Italy 
(including Abruzzi and Campania) and Sicily; cf. AIS., maps 336; 1265. 

+ As a matter of fact Salvioni misquotes Bartoli, who mentions the form giorno, not 
juornu, as being late; but the fact remains essentially the same. ta 

* With a strange lack of logic, Salvioni himself adds on the same page: “Del resto non 
manca jurno [that is yurno] al Mezzogiorno” ; and he gives a series of good examples (which 
are now multiplied by the AIS.). But that is exactly the form which, Salvioni says, would 
be expected according to Bartoli’s theory, and which Bartoli should have mentioned, as it 
seems. Salvioni, in other words, brings water to Bartoli’s mill, as the Italians say! y 

On yurnu, see now Ringeson, loc. cit., and AIS., 336; 738; 1265. as] 

In the first line of Salvioni’s note, read Miscellanea Hortis 893 and 902, instead of 193. 
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E finché questa spiegazione non sia fornita, potremo s{ constatare la irregolarita 
(felicemente spiegata del resto dal Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gramm., §58, col ricor. 
rere all’g di notle) ma non trarne un argomento per |’origine esotica. [...] E 
parmi che basti.* 

There is here an interior contradiction: why does Salvioni ask for an 
explanation, if he himself gives one that seems satisfactory and is mot at 
all in contradiction to Bartoli’s viewpoint? But aside from this, the uo 
of yuornu can easily be explained by the neolinguistic method, as an 
adaptation of a foreign word to local conditions. The recent linguistic 
atlas of Italy furnishes us new and abundant material on this point. In 
regions where Lat. # and 6 become # (cénstat; Tuscan costa; Sic. Cal. 
Sal. kusta: AIS. 1105) and Lat. 8 remains o or diphthongizes (wo) under 
metaphonetic conditions, an o (both closed and open, since here such a 
distinction is not phonemic, as it is in literary Italian,* of the literary 
language tends to become « (as it has in many places) or to enter into 
the ‘metaphonetic’ series of e.g. Calabrian pworku, pworti, bwonu: 
bena: bwoni, grwossu: grossa: grwossi (A.1.S., point 772 maps 184, 1710 
and 1088); and in effect we find ywern in point 772 of map 336, gwornu 
on map 738, yworni on map 1265. This explanation can already be found 
in Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gramm. (1890), p. 41, who states: “‘Aus der Schrift- 
sprache stammen noch z.B. sard. krosta, kalabr. kulonna, muorto (molto) 
muokku, divuotu, luoru mit uo we ie aus ¢ §54,” where he writes: “Die 
siiditalienischen Mundarten dehnen ihre Regel ie—u (§45) auch auf 


5 Subsequently Bartoli used again—and properly so—the word giorno, as a typical exam- 
ple of the neo-linguistic method, in his basic book Introdusione alla neolinguistica, Principt 
—Scopi—M eodi (Geneva, 1925), (BAR., Serie 11, vol. 12), pp. 55 ff. (cf. also 106). The 
history of this word also synthethizes two other fundamental principles of the neolinguistic 
school, viz., the importance of linguistic prestige and the close interdependence of language 
and literature; cf. in effect Spitzer, Studies in Philology, xxxvui (1940), 578: “Pourquoi les 
troubadours ont-ils introduit [in Provencal] ce septentrionalisme [jorn instead of dia]? 
[.. .] Ce sera ’hégémonie littéraire et culturelle de la France du Nord qui expliquera ces 
phénoménes lexicographiques.—[ . . . ] Ce [giorno] sera donc en italien un provencalisme. 
[...] Le mot est venu en Italie, non par immigration lente, ni par le chemin Provence— 
Italie du Nord—Toscane, mais par un bond direct Provence—Toscane: par la littérature.” 

Grdéber, in the generation of the neogrammarians, chose It. gigrno (<diurnum) as the 
first example of an “Erbwort” (as opposed to the “Lehnwort” diacono<diaconus) because - 
it followed the “phonetic law” (ALL. 1 [1884], 204). 

Among the contemporary neo-grammarians we can classify e. g. L. Bloomfield; cf. his 
book Language,? Chapter 20, especially pp. 352 ff. 

® It is well known that diphthongisation also exists in literary Italian, but under different 
conditions (in an open syllable); literary Italian has therefore o where Southern dialects 
have uo (porco: pworku, grosso: grwossu) and vice versa (lit. It. buona: South. bona). 

* Cf. now AJS., point 771, maps 19 and 20. 
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diese Entlehnungen aus, vgl. kalabr. velienu, terrienu, davieru, spieru, 
riegula, sintieru, miettu, fiermu, auch stiessu. Aehnlich lecce.” This makes 
quite superfluous what Salvioni says further on p. 41 about gigrno. 

In Sicily, a country in which metaphonesis does not take place, the 
process has obviously been somewhat different. Here the Tuscan 9 of 
giorno may be mechanically reproduced by the Sicilian sound o (pho- 
nemically one sound, without any difference of g and ¢): this is the case in 
points 818, 819, 838, 859, 875, 873, 836, 951, 824, 821 (map 336). But in 
other places in Sicily, where diphthongization takes place (cf. e.g. the 
map 1088 porco: porci), the influence of a neighboring (non-diphthongiz- 
ing) dialect having the type yornu produced by way of reaction a ywornu. 
Let us suppose, for example, that both points 875 and 896 once had 
yornu, a slavish imitation of Tuscan gigrno. The fact that point 875 (map 
1088) has porku whereas 896 has pworku, repeated thousands of times 
in hundreds of words, brings the speaker of 896 to this conclusion: that 
every time the speaker of 875—with whom he has frequent contact— 
pronounces o (porku) he has to pronounce we (pworku); therefore his 
form yornu is not HIS OWN form; it is the form of 875; HIs Own form is 
ywornu, just like pworku. This is the form which as a matter of fact we 
do find in 896, The regularity of phonetic correspondences, as Gil- 
liéron discovered, is only the result of later leveling. 

These conclusions are confirmed by map 738 (buon giorno!). This ex- 
pression is frequently used with strangers, upper-class society or city 
people; as a result the penetration of the literary form giorno is much 
more thorough, as shown by two facts: first, the word almost always be- 
gins with the Tuscan g (pron. like Engl. 7), not with the local y- (Engl. 
y-); second, the new word giorno (even in Sardinia) has almost completely 
eliminated the older dé (which survives in one point only: 708). On this 
map there is also a minimum of diphthongization, that is, a minimum 
of adaptation to local conditions: points 731; 772; 712 (cf. also the note 
to point 721!); none in Sicily. It is also very interesting to notice that 
on the same map 738, where nobody will deny—I hope!—a very strong 
influence of the literary language, we also find a great quantity of gierno 
with open ¢ (as opposed to Tuscan and literary Italian gigrno with 9), 
whereas such forms are absent on maps 336 and 1265. In Sicily, e.g., we 
find 2 gornu and 2 gornu, as against 12 gernu or other forms with ¢. The 
reproduction of a foreign sound is never perfect, especially when a distinc- 
tion is involved which does not exist in the local dialect (such as the 
Tuscan phonemic opposition g:¢); there is always some displacement in 
one sense or another. 

I was unable to find the form juorno cited by Meyer-Liibke, Italien, 
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Gramm., p. 41 (Historiae romanae fragmenta 1, 11, published in L. A.Mur- 
atori’ Antiquitates italicae, m1, 319 ff.; they are the famous Vita di Cola 
di Rienzo).® Such a form would however be quite natural in such a text 
(Roman dialect of the XIVth century),° since we know that before its 
Tuscanization (and partly even after) the Roman dialect was of the 
‘Southern Italian’ type. But in a rapid reading of the same Vita di Cola 
I came upon a whole set of forms, which entirely confirm my interpreta- 
tion of juorno; cf. especially buosto 319 (It. busto, Sp. busto etc., learned 
words, from Lat. bustum; cf. also vusto 327); stuormo 323; 327; 331; 333 
twice; 335; 421; (It. stprmo, from Germ. sturm) ; besuogno 339 (It. bisogno, 
probably from Gothic bisunja); respuosta 323 (It. risposta); puosto 327, 
335 (cf. It. posto); swonno (It. sonno); cf. also sienno 331 (cf. It. senno, 
from Germ. sinn) miesa (It. messa) 531; then of course huoste, uocchio, 
cuor po, esfuorzo, gruossa, gruossi, muorta, puorto and also muodo 337 (It. 
modo), rettuorico 399 (It. rettdrico), Campituoglio 422 f. (It. Campidoglio), 
stuocco 337 (It. stecco, Germ. stock) and even puopolo 421; 451; 455 etc. 
455 (It. pdpolo); nuobbile, nuobbele etc. 319; 323; 329; 337 twice; 421, 
where also nobbele (cf. It. ndbile, learned word, cf. the g, from Lat. ndbilis) ; 
vuodo = It. ddo(no) (Merlo, Italia dialettale, v [1929], 181).!¢ 

Recently the French origin of Italian gigrno has been definitely demon- 
strated, in a careful study based on both philological and geographical 
evidence, by K. Ringenson, Studia neophilologica, x (1937-38), 1 ff. 
and then confirmed by Glasser, Romanische Forsch., tm (1938), 327 
ff., and by Spitzer, Studies in Philology, xxxvm (1940), 578 ff. I think 
nobody would venture to question this result any longer. The triumph 
of the neolinguist Bartoli over the neogrammarian Salvioni has been 
so complete that he could not have dreamed of a greater one. K. Ringen- 
son herself has drawn the right theoretical conclusion from this typical 


7I have also checked the edition of the Vita di Cola di Rienzo by A. M. Ghisalberti 
(Florence: Olschki, 1928); but according to Merlo, Jtalia dialettale, v (1929), 181 even this 
edition is not very important from the linguistic point of view (nor is this its aim; cf. n. 3 
to p. xvii), and contains moreover, only a part of the Historiae romanae fragmenta. 

8 The usual word in this text seems to be die, dia, plur. dii: so 333 four times, 421. 

® On this date, see e.g. Castellani, Archivio della R. socield romana di storia patria, XLII 
(1920), 123, 128 f£.; xurv (1921), 37 ff., 59; A. M. Ghisalberti, La vita di Cola di Rienzo 
(Florence, 1928), pp. xvii; lxii ff. On the dialect, see Ghisalberti, pp. li ff. (especially lix ff.). 

10 Cf. also M. Pelaez, “Visioni di S. Francesca Romana,” Archivio etc., xv (1892), 265, 
who cites abisuogno. 

In another Roman text, E. Monaci found uoi for o (=Lat. aud); cf. Archivio, xxxvmI 
(1915), 590. See also Rendic. Lincet (1892), 1, 95. 

A similar case of Southern Italian ie for Lat. 2 is for example Apulian siryenu=Lat. 
serénum (AIS., map 374, point 739; cf. points 791, 922, 923, 985); cf. also /yésina etc. in 
Sicily (map 208) for Italian (Tuscan) /ésina (Germanic *alisna) and see Bartoli, Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana, Lxv1 (1915), 167 n. 7. 
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example (pp. 40 f., approved by Glasser, Roman. Forsch., tu [1938], 
328, n. 5): 


Les conditions que nous venons d’étudier dans les parlers de |’Italie méridionale, 
déja intéressantes en soi, le sont encore plus par la perspective qu’elles ouvrent 
sur une question d’un intérét plus général et tout théorique. Je la formulerai 
ainsi: dans quelle mesure une forme de la langue vivante que, selon des crité- 
riums reconnus, on est convenu d’appeler phonétique, nous permet-elle de tirer 
des conclusions sur le charactére autochtone ou extranéen [sic] d’un mot? Une 
grande partie du probléme des mots d’emprunt et de l’influence savante me 
semble renfermée dans cette question. Si un jurno phonétique et un jorno non- 
phonétique se cétoient dans les parlers actuels de la Sicile et du Sud de I’Italie, 
il faudrait, selon la thése acceptée, conclure a priori que jurno est autochtone et 
jorno emprunté. Grace aux textes anciens et a la répartition des aires, nous avons 
pu constater qu’il n’en est pas ainsi: jurno est un mot d’emprunt autant que l’est 
jorno, si, toutefois, on comprend par mot d’emprunt un mot incorporé a la langue 
probablement vers la fin du 12e et le début du 13e s[iécle]. Mais admis ce fait et 
cette date, est-il rien qui empéche les tendances articulatoires caractéristiques des 
parlers en question d’assimiler le mot nouveau au status général des mots au- 
tochtenes? Evidemment non, sila tendance o >, sous l’influence d’un # ou d’un é 
de la désinence, était encore vivante. Pour notre cas spécial, on peut conclure 
avec une certaine assurance, vu le grand nombre de formes jurno, qu’on ne saurait 
faire passer pour de simples graphies, qu’au moment oi giorno fit son entrée dans 
l'Italie méridionale, cette tendance n’avait pas cessé d’agir. Et, ici, je renvoie 
aux faits signalés p. 40: que c’est surtout dans le voisinage des aires dies, c. a d. 
dans des parlers archaiques et conservateurs [?], que cette tendance a dd per- 
sister plus longtemps et s’attaquer au nouveau venu, giorno, le transformant a 
l’analogie des ‘bons vieux mots populaires’ et le faisant leur égal; 4 tel point que 
le parvenu fut assez fort pour chasser de la majorité de ces parlers le mot au- 
tochtone di (die) et pour prendre sa place. La question d’extranéité ou d’ autochto- 
nicité’ n’est pas tranchée par les formules: forme phonétique, forme non-phoné- 
tique. Il faut autre chose et plus que cela. 


The example itself of giorno, which Salvioni had chosen to show the 
fallacy of the neolinguistic method, has turned out to be a striking in- 
stance of its correctness." 

G. BONFANTE 


Princeton University 


11 It is a very characteristic fact, and a proof of the difficulty even the greatest scholars 
have in assimilating new methods, that Meyer-Liibke himself, who in his Einfahrung* 
(1920), §91 asserted and gave proofs for the French origin of Tuscan gigrno, relapses into 
the old idea in his Romanisches Etymologisches W drterbuch* (1935!) where he draws Ital. 
giorno from diurnum (see s.u.), without further comment! 

Cf. also Spitzer, Reoue de dialectologie romane, V1 (1914-5), 337 f.; Bartoli, Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana, txv1 (1915), 167, n. 7; Archivio glottologico italiano, xxi 
(1927), 15 £., 57, n. 26; Kritische Jahresberichte x11 (1909-10), 116, n. 17; Terracini, Atene ¢ 
Roma, N.S., 11 (1921), 110; Gilliéron et Roques, Revue de philologie francaise, xxi (1908), 
268 ff.; xx1v (1910), 39 ff. (= Etudes de géographie linguistique [1912], p. 85); Von Wart- 
burg, 8.u.u. dies, diurnum; O. Bloch, Gamillscheg s.v. jour. 








L 
THE SARACENS IN ITALIAN EPIC POETRY 


HE Saracens in Italian popular literature are exotic. They are of 

French origin and came with the French epic into Italy, where this 
epic material found a second fatherland. For the Franco-Italian ver- 
sions which served as a connecting link between the French poems 
and the court epics of Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, Ciecco da Ferrara, Tasso 
and the rest, one may consult the magistral work of Pio Rajna Le fonti 
dell’ Orlando Furioso (Firenze, 1876), the same author’s Ricerche intorno 
ai Reali di Francia (Bologna, 1872), and the Introduction of Johannes 
Hiibscher’s edition of “Orlando” in Stengel’s Ausgaben und Abhand- 
lungen. No. Lx, (Marburg, 1886). The following works may also be 
profitably consulted: F. Castets, Recherches sur les rapports des chansons 
de geste et de l’épopée chevaleresque italienne. (Paris, 1887); Vincenzo 
Crescini, ‘Orlando nella chanson de Roland i nei poemi del Bojardo e 
dell’ Ariosto,” Il Propugnatore, xiii, Pt. 1, 2 (Bologna, 1880). 

Strange as it may appear in view of Italy’s geographical exposure to 
Saracen attack, her literature developed in the Middle Ages no inde- 
pendent treatment whatsoever of the Infidels. She was destined to wait 
until the French epic material had established itself not only with the 
populace of the Lombard towns but also with the aristocracy of Tuscany 
before the poets began to treat the Saracens with any literary originality. 
When that time came, Italy gave in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, at the hands of her great Renaissance pets, a new interpretation 
of the Infidels’ role which was destined to be a feature of one of her 
most brilliant productions. The mere quantity of epic and romantic 
verse devoted between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries to the 
fabled encounters of Christians and Saracens is staggering. We shall 
attempt a sufficient survey of it to make plain the place of Italian art in 
developing the poetic history of the Saracens in these Renaissance and 
classic centuries. Before examining in any detail this voluminous poetic 
material, we must consider the manner in which the French epic material 
penetrated into Italy, the cause of its favor there, and the chief innova- 
tions introduced by the earliest Italian poets who treated it. 

The popularity in Italy of the French epic poems, the matiére de 
France, is well known and is substantiated as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Several factors serve to account for this popularity: the crusade 
routes caused the French to traverse frequently the cities of northern 
Italy; the imposing figure of Charlemagne was recognized by the Italians 
as well as by the French to have been at once the emperor of Rome and 
the defender of Christendom against paganism; an interest in these 
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titles, and a taste for the narratives recited by popular entertainers, was 
shared by the populace of the Italian towns with the bourgeoisie of the 
north of France. 

The earliest documentary evidence of this popularity is contained in 
the poems written in a Franco-Venetian dialect and preserved in the 
famous Ms. xiii in Venice. Though linguistically barbarous, the poems 
follow closely their contemporary French prototypes, and offer no addi- 
tional matter to our present study. They appear to have been composed 
by French poets who sought to render their recital more intelligible to an 
Italian audience by using all the Italian words at their command. How 
much of the resultant dialect is the work of the scribes, it is difficult to 
tell. The recital was originally probably in French with as much adapta- 
tion as possible to the phonology of northern Italy. Recited in this form, 
the poems must have been perfectly intelligible to the auditors, for not 
until much later do we find the first purely Italian treatment of the mat- 
ter, and, during the fourteenth century, poems in an essentially French 
form continued to be current in Italy. 

The first of the Franco-Italian, as distinct from the Franco-Venetian, 
poems, to give evidence of Italian inspiration is the Entrée d’ Espagne, 
published by A. Thomas in the Anciens Textes Frangais (2 vols., Paris, 
1913), and dated by him before 1350. For this poem no French original 
in France has been discovered, and for the present we must credit its 
author with the originality which is his due. Thomas is the most recent 
authority upon the authorship and significance of this poem.' His con- 
clusion is that the poem as he printed it was composed by an anonymous 
Paduan, and that the fragmentary continuation of it published by Mus- 
safia in 1864 under the title of La Prise de Pampelune is the work of one 
Nicolas of Verona. The whole story is really one, and serves as introduc- 
tion to the events narrated in the Chanson de Roland. Though the Paduan 
is orthodox in claiming Turpin as his source, he possessed more classical 
learning and introduced some new matter which we shall later remark. 
Both the Entrée and its continuation by Nicolas deal primarily with the 
Christian conquest of Spain with Roland as the central figure, and the 
whole is the narrative of a triumphal march about Spain with the usual 
Saracen defeats and conversions. 

We are not here concerned with the complicated relations of these 
texts with their French predecessors or with their Italian successors, but 
only with the Saracens as they now make their appearance in poetry 
composed in French by Italian hands of the fourteenth century. Intrinsi- 


1 Cf. Nouvelles Recherches sur V Entrée d’Espagne (Paris, 1882), and his edition of the 
poem mentioned above. 
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cally, the Saracens change little in these two early Italian poems. The 


religious motive is still uppermost, and the Saracens play their conven- | 


tional role. Let us mention briefly some familiar aspects of their treatment 
which will serve to associate them closely with the French material we 
have already reviewed.? 

In the Entrée d’ Espagne Charlemagne at Aix undertakes the invasion of 

Spain to clear the road to St. James of Campostella and to humiliate the 
Infidels, ‘la jeste Neiron.’’ Marsile who was expert in necromancy and 
astrology resorts to his arts to discover Charles’ purpose and the place of 
his attack: 
Around the rim of a dish he wrote the kingdoms and lands of the earth from east 
to west, and then placed in the water a miniature ship of wax so that it should be 
quite free in its movements. “Whichever way it drifts,” said he, “there I am sure 
Charles will begin his attack.”’ Then he cast his enchantments, and three times in 
succession the little ship struck directly where the name of Spain was written. 
When Marsile saw that, he turned pale and faint, like a man who knows that he 
is faced by a war (405-414). 


Feragu, the Saracen giant, who could be wounded only in the navel, 
receives a conventional physical description but is possessed of a pleasing 
character. A lineal descendant of Goliath, he fights Roland with a fear- 
some club, and on his banner are portraits of Mahomet and Apolin 
(907). He is conventionally called Satan (1298) and Anti-Christ (1362, 
2122), and swears by Nafise as the mother of Mahomet (1707). The main 
action in the early part of the poem centers about the duel of Roland and 
Feragu, as the champions of their respective faiths. Roland prays to God, 
and Feragu prays repeatedly to Alakibir, i.e., the great God. In their 
theological discussions Feragu balks as usual at the idea of a triune God, 
(whose existence Roland tries to prove by the analogy of three component 
parts of a wheel or by the complementary virtues of the wax, wick and 
flame forming a single candle), the idea of the Virgin birth, and of the 
death of the Son of God. All this is in Turpin’s Historia Karoli Magni. 
Unconvinced of his error, Feragu goes down to death at Roland’s hands, 
the Saracen populace of Najera is converted, shouting “Long live duke 
Roland, and death to Marsile and faithless Mahomet!” Then they tear 
down their images of Apolin and Mahomet (4406-13), and rejoice in their 
new estate as Christians (4476 f.). 

The next siege undertaken by the Christians is that of Pampelune. 
The Saracen chiefs gather for a council “in a hall where was portrayed 
the burning of Troy by the Greeks’’ (8016-17). Both parties fight with a 
religious motive, the Saracens bearing banners showing “Apolin, 


* PMLA, ww, 628-659. 
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Machon, Trivigant and Jopin” (8236-37, 8541, 8871, 9813, 12624). 
Roland leads a side expedition against the unidentified city of Noble. 
The soul of Gilares, lord of Noble, goes to Minos after death (10110), 
while the population is baptized under Roland’s threat. 

Returning to the main army from his rash expedition, Roland was up- 
braided by Charlemagne, and left his uncle in high dudgeon. Here begins 
a new and very important episode, destined to give a new turn to the 
matiére de France as treated by later Italian poets. The marvelous note 
of the Breton romances here first appears grafted upon our matiére on 
Italian soil. Roland, after spending a night by a wonderful fountain built 
by Marsile, ‘‘ouvre Saracine,” proceeds to the Holy Land on a Saracen 
vessel. In passing, his companions point out Mecca, “where we go to 
worship God, and bless Mahomet who preached to us the word.” 
(11854-5). Having arrived in Persia, Roland takes a valiant part in the 
disputes of the Infidels, passing himself off as a Saracen, and becoming 
the champion of the Sultan’s fair daughter Dionés, whose physical 
charms threaten for a moment Roland’s fidelity to Aude (12550 f.). The 
prayer of Dionés (12817-67) is important for our subject: she prays to 
God whose prophets she recognizes in Jesus and Mahomet, now seated 
respectively upon the right and left hand of God in glory. Christians and 
good Saracens alike will be saved and admitted to Paradise, but the Jews 
who put Jesus to death and who followed the law of Moses, were de- 
livered to the vengeance of Vespasian as the tool of Providence. Moses 
is described as “a heinous felon who received his law by enchantment 
while in a trance; for a devil from Hell in the form of an angel brought him 
a staff with which he was able to work his will” (12827-32). 

This same Dionés “knew more of the stars than any man alive” (13583), 
and she recognized in Roland a desirable suitor, whose presence was fraught 
with blessings to her country. Thanks is given him for his victory, but 
while the Saracens indulge in a praise service in their temple, Roland 
privately prays for his old colleagues, Charles, Oliver, and Estout (later 
Astolfo). The rejection of Mahomet by the Roman Cardinals because 
he was a false preacher is mentioned in verses 13894-95. Like Alexander 
and Marco Polo, Roland then undertakes an extended expedition in the 
East and finally returns to Persia. 

After a long lacuna in the manuscript, Roland returns to Spain and 
is reconciled with his uncle still besieging Pampelune. Here ends at 
verse 15805 the poem attributed by Thomas to the Paduan. Enough has 
been said to indicate that the Saracens continue here to be such as they 
appear in the chansons de geste. Implacable enemies of the Christians in 
Spain they offer a hospitable and romantic retreat to the disgruntled and 
disguised Roland. It is true that already in the French epic we may see 
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Charlemagne visiting Jerusalem and Constantinople; Huon de Bordeaux 


also visits the East, Renaut de Montauban is reputed to have conquered FP 


Jerusalem, and even Roland himself is referred to in the Chanson de 
Roland as having taken Constantinople.* But nevertheless the Paduan’s 
treatment is the first we have to represent Roland as one of these de- 
tached heroes who, like Arthur’s knights, are periodically lost to the 
Christian world and tour “la terre Sarrasine”’ in search of adventure or 
glory. At times zealously engaged in conversion and baptism, we shall 
see them later as roving apostles of Christianity and chivalry after the 
romantic manner of Boiardo and Ariosto. In this transformation the 
Saracens will necessarily share. 

The fragmentary Prise de Pampelune (ed. A. Mussafia, Wien, 1864) is 
according to Thomas a continuation of the Entrée d’Espagne and was 
composed by Nicolas of Verona. It is an inferior poem. A triumphal 
progress about Spain is punctuated by baptism in quantity and in detail. 
The determination to make Spain Christian from sea to sea and to cleanse 
the mosques of their idols is plainly the chief business of Charles and 
Turpin and their doughty companions. 

To the favorite expedition of Charlemagne in Spain were devoted be- 
side the two poems just mentioned, the Italian poem Spagna, the Italian 
prose Spagna and the Italian prose Viaggio di Carlo Magno in Ispagna. 
These are all fourteenth-century Italian treatments of the matter con- 
tained in the Entrée d’ Espagne, the Prise de Pampelune, and the French 
Roland. 

The entire story of the southern epic, that of Guillaume d’Orange, is 
related in the Italian prose compilation entitled Le Storie Nerbonesi, 
described as a “‘romanzo cavaleresco del secolo xiv” by its editor I. G. 
Isola (3 vols., Bologna, 1877-87). It is the work of one Andrea, whom M. 
Rajna calls “the most indefatigable re-writer of chivalric romances who 
ever lived or who ever will live.” To him are ascribed La Storie Nerbonesi, 
the Italian Aspramonte, Guerrino il Mesquino, Storia di Ajolfo, the Storia 
di Ugone d’ Avernia, and the most famous Reali di Francia. Andrea must, 
indeed, have had a marvelous acquaintance with the entire matiéce de 
France, and turned to good account his talent as a prose vulgarizer of the 
material. He is the chief exponent of this late fourteenth-century period 
of prose versions, which in Italy was to stand midway between the 
Franco-Italian poems and the courtly epics of the Renaissance poets. 
These prose versions are written clearly and logically, like the chronicles. 
and their romantic episodes involving Christian heroes and Saracen 


* Castets, Recherches, pp. 40-41. 
* Ricerche, pp. 313-314. 
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princesses furnished a mine for the later poets. While adhering to the 
genealogical cadre of the geste de Guillaume, the collection of Le Storie 
Nerbonesi marks a progress in the romantic role of the Saracens to which 
we must give attention. 

When the Christian Ghibellino had defeated King Apolinas in single 
combat, there was a general baptism, including the princess Chiaretta 
who had already fallen in love with the fair Christian youth. The busi- 
ness-like note of this romance is felt in the following passage: 


When the land had been won, Ghibellino had Apolinas baptized, and likewise the 
fair Chiaretta who henceforth bore the name of Chiarita (Charity), and by whom 
he later had many children. . . . Then Ghibellino sent into Provence and France 
for many abbots, and he caused the king to be baptized and all the people of the 
city; and he sent Apolinas with many armed men, and he gained all the strong 
places round about the city to the number of forty. And when all the country 
had been baptized, and Ghibellino was established in power, there was peace 
for some time (i: 284-285). 


In the description of the French tapestries at Louis’ coronation in 
Paris, the author speaks thus of the Saracens as springing from 


Ishmael, son of Abraham: and when Mahomet went to preach for the second 
time, now against the faith of Christ, these people were the first to believe him, 
changing from their former good practices. For Mahomet had first preached the 
faith of Christ in its purity; but, because he was not chosen Pope, he became 
desperate, and at his death he said that they should wash themselves in baptism, 
that is, that they should be baptized. And the Saracens understood that they 
were to wash in a river, and whenever they had committed any great sin, their 
priest orders them to strip naked and go and wash themselves, and then be ab- 
solved (i: 339 f.). 


The story is told in order of how Charlemagne as Mainet won the 
princess Galeran in Spain, how the hero Guglielmo (Guillaume d’Orange) 
won Tiborga (Guibourc) at Orange, and how Vivian won Violante at 
Perpignan, how Vivian killed the giant Iscarabat “all armed in dressed 
leather, and carrying a sword by his side and a club in his hand,” and 
how Vivian was finally crowned king of part of Spain. King Brocardo, 
addressing his troops before the battle, said: “If our god Mahomet will 
help us, we shall drive them (i.e., the Christians) back into France; and 
to the end that all our gods may favor us, let us make prayer to them and 
bestow alms for the sake of our Patriarch Mahomet” (ii: 63). So on the 
next day all the city, men and women, youths and maidens, great and 
small, old and of all ages, made prayer to their gods, and each did 
penance. But after his defeat in the battle, this same Brocardo blas- 
phemed Mahomet and Tervigant. In this way the Christian writers con- 
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tinue to represent the Saracen ceremonies in terms of their own, and then 
proceed to ridicule the puerility of their little faith. 

Then follows in Le Storie Nerbonesi the whole story of Aliscans and the 
second siege of Orange by Tibaldo, first husband of the now converted 
Tiborga. We read of a great necromancer, Ispinello, who did not hesitate 
to prophesy a Christian victory (ii: 210); also of Anfilizia who, having 
fallen in love with young Folco (Foulquet de Candie) by hearsay, went 
out with her damsels by night to meet him and his attendants. The fol- 
lowing account of the rapid wooing of the minor pairs of lovers reminds us 
we are in the familiar land of the later novella: 


Tra gli alberi, e le fronde ogniuno lavoré il podere molto bene, perché n’erano 
molto volenterosi, ch’erano istati assai tempo sanza poter lavorare. Sicché per 
modo lavord Guido, che egli aquisté quella notte di Faliprenda uno bello figliuolo 
maschio (ii: 303-304). 


But Anfilizia and Folco were more circumspect in keeping the epic 
tradition: “My lord Folco, when I shall be yours in the bonds of matri- 
mony and baptized into your faith, and when you are lord of Candia, 
then I shall be in your hands, and you may do your will with my person.” 
Later, in connection with the marriage in Candia, Anfilizia was baptized 
by an archbishop, “and so were many other gentlemen, including Sala 
tresse and Salingo, and many ladies” (ii: 321). 

The converted bastard motif, recurrent in French and Spanish, is 
furnished here by the son of Guido and Faliprenda referred to above, 
who after fighting the Christians went over to them and was pardoned 
by his delighted father. 

Another international love affair is that of Vivian and the niece of 
Tibaldo. The following description of the richly ornamented fountain 
by which they met, makes us realize we are in Italy: 


La frute era adornata d’infinite richezze, le sprude d’oro, e d’ariento, e ’nfinite 
pietre preziose, con una colonna in mezzo, e intorno alla colonna tre cerchi, a 
modo di pila, e molte bocche d’animali, che gittavano acqua, e in cinea della 
colonna erano due donzelle ignude de cristallo, e ogni una gittava pelle mamelle, 


cioé pelle poppe, acqua per lo congegniato condotto, bene dieci braccia fuora della 
fontana”’ (ii: 544-545). 


Unhappily Vivian was surprised at this pleasant rendezvous and killed 
by Tibaldo. 

Guglielmo with his wife retires into a religious house (cf. Moniage 
Guillaume) and Tibaldo inquires of the soothsayers, “satrapi indovini,” 
whether or not he be dead. After Folco’s death, Gualtieri (Gautier) 
marries Anfilizia. Guglielmo emerges from retirement to kill Tibaldo of 
Arabia, who furnished with King Almonte and Saladin the Saracen 
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quota toward the twelve most valiant men in human history (ii: 582- 
583). 

Another familiar epic motif, the combat between father and son (cf. 
Murray A. Potter, Sohrab and Rustem: the epic theme of a Combat between 
Father and Son) is revealed in the fight of Rinovardo (Rainouart, the 
comic hero of Aliscans) with his son Galifero whom he had had by Louis’ 
daughter. This boy had been abducted by the Saracens and raised as 
such; but he had previously been baptized, and so now when recognized 
is welcomed again into the Christian fold. Later, when this son is killed, 
his father’s grief is so great that he takes up a hermit’s life (cf. Moniage 
Rainouart). 

Lionagi, bastard son of Beltramo (Bertrand) and Falerizia, had been 
taken captive to Babylon. On learning his fate, Beltramo proceeds to 
Babylon, releases his son, and finds he has been faithful to his meager 
Christian instruction throughout his captivity. 

The final episode, quite inevitable in later Italian poems, is a siege of 
Paris undertaken by Corves “il nostro soldano, titolato pella grazia di 
Maumetto nostro imperatore” (ii: 675), whose approach with 400,000 
men fills Christendom with terror. Corves’ confidence was based upon 
the assurance of his diviners that he would avenge all the Saracen dead, 
and lose not a drop of blood himself. The latter part of the prediction 
proved true, for he was found dead upon the field of battle, though with- 
out wounds, “morto di percussione” (ii: 661), an early victim of shell- 
shock! Corves’ camp outside Paris was ten leagues in length, and more 
than three leagues wide (ii: 666). The details of the siege of Paris will 
presently become familiar to us. The troops on either side are harangued 
by their leaders; Manasar, King of Arabia, refers to the Christians as 
“questi cani cristiani” and “questi battezzati’” (ii: 677), and seems quite 
justified in recalling how in the past the Saracen plans have been dashed 
by woman’s wiles; whereas, Beltramo on the fifth and victorious day of 
the battle calls upon the Christians to remember their wives and children 
on this fateful day, and to fight as those who are assured of God’s glory 
and human fame if they die, and of rich booty if they survive” (ii: 703). 
After their defeat at Paris, the Saracens withdrew without comment. So 
ends the Storie Nerbonesi. 

The continuation must be sought in Ugo d’Avernia (2 vols., Bologna, 
1882, being dispensa 188 and 190 in Scelta di curiosita letterarie inedite o 
rare). This is a wild tale whose action is ascribed to the time of Charles 
Martel. In the series of adventures through which the hero Ugone is put, 
we shall refer only to those in which the Saracens figure. In the Holy 
Land Ugone works great havoc against the Saracens, and as a result 
“among the dead that day there were ten pagan kings, and many dukes, 
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princes and marquises and more than 200,000 Saracens... and all the 
Christians were rich with the spoils of the Saracens, and many loads of 
provisions fell into their hands” (i: 165-166). The following is the descrip- 
tion of how Ugone with the assistance of his faithful tame lion caused the 
baptism of all Libya: 


He desired that they should all turn tu the true faith in Christ, and that they 
should be baptized to the salvation of their souls, believing in the true and great 
God, creator of the world, after he had shown them that their own faith was false. 
When they heard this desire, they all kept silence. But Ugo said that if they did 
not comply, he would hand them all over to be slain by his lion, and thus compel 
them by force. When they understood the Count’s arguments, they all cried with 
one accord that they were willing to execute his command. Then the Count had 
them all disrobed, and baptized them in a little stream, which he blessed, near 
the bank. Then they baptized each other saying after Ugo: “In the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” Then they dressed again and stood 
before Ugo, who instructed them at length in the faith, and gave orders by mes- 
sengers and letters for many priests to come from Christian lands. When his ser- 
mon was over, Ugo dismissed them and they returned with the ladies to the royal 
palace (i: 217-218). 


Thus was Ugo a doughty propagator of the faith, baptizing whole 
populations of common folk, and in particular all the champions whom 
he vanquished. 

One such defeated giant, though not specifically described as a Saracen, 
is tarred with the same stick, and will serve to continue our tradition: 


He was black as a coal with eyes as red as a glowing fire and big as mirrors. His 
head was enormous, his teeth resembled those of a wild boar, and his other mem- 
bers made him look like thirty thousand devils. He lived in the great wilderness 
of the land, and watched the passage ways. And if he caught anyone there, he 
killed him and ate him. He fed moreover upon the numerous serpents, lions, and 
leopards which he killed in the woods. He was so horrible and incomparably 
brutal that anyone who looked upon him would have trembled with fear. He was 
protected by the skins of several serpents which he had killed. Though nearly 
nude, his hairy skin gave him the appearance of wearing the coat of mail of Ajolfo. 
He carried in his hand two tree trunks of great size, and he was called by the 
people Marabus (i: 233-234). 


He had a mother like unto him, and is a literary ancestor of Pulci’s 
Morgante. 

Like Roland, Ugo is here seen to be a type of Christian regulator, slay- 
ing the evil, pardoning those who are willing to be baptized, organizing 
new Christian kingdoms, marrying foreign princesses to his foilowers, and 
acting always with thorough efficiency. The poem ends with the siege 
of Rome by the Sultan of Babylon with fifteen kings and 400,000 men. 
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The Sultan’s avowed intention is “to destroy Rome, and burn the Pope 
and the other prelates” (ii: 218). French and Germans are called to succor 
the Pope, but of course it is Ugo who does the heavy work and slays the 
Infidels. 

To this same Andrea we are indebted for the prose compilation entitled 
I Reali di Francia. The Reali was first printed in 1486. It dates from the 
fourteenth century like the other compilations we have just been examin- 
ing, and it is still today the most popular form of the matiére de France 
in Italy where it may be had in cheap editions. “Even today a great part 
of the Italian population, when reading or listening to the Reali, take it 
to be the authentic history of France previous to Pepin and Charle- 
magne.’”® Rajna observes that it was a response to the needs of the time 
for the establishment of synthesis and order in the innumerable current 
versions and episodes of the popular entertainers. In order to settle the 
existing confusion, the author composed a complete legendary history of 
the stock of Charlemagne, going back to Constantine, and coming down 
to Ronceval and the Peers of the great Emperor. Rajna has elsewhere 
sought to identify the numerous sources of Andrea in this vast compila- 
tion. He thinks the Franco-Venetian poems and Italian poems in oftava 
rima were his chief sources, but account must also be taken of French 
chansons de geste, Franco-Italian poems, and the Italian prose romances.° 
That religious character which we have seen stamped upon the whole 
treatment of the Saracens by the Christians is again here inevitably to the 
fore; but with it is mingled a new and pronounced chivalric ideal, which 
will grow yet stronger with Boiardo. Religious conquest and baptism of 
races naturally occupy a large place in the mediaeval legendary heritage 
since the time of Constantine, but they furnish only a single aspect of 
that fictitious world which the author attempted to portray.’ Heinrich 
Morf came to the same conclusion in his admirable review of Rajna’s 
Le Fonti dell’ Orlando Furioso entitled “Vom Rolandslied zum Ozlando 
Furioso” in Deutsche Rundschau (Juni, 1898). The same forces were at 
work in Italy as in France. During the thirteenth century the matiére de 
France, essentially popular in interest, was comparatively unaffected by 
the matiére de Bretagne which became current in Italy during this 
century among the cultivated classes. But in the fourteenth century 
there were two notable developments in the Italian treatment, both of 
which affected the role of the Saracens. Both of these developments had 
already started in France,* but both were destined to become marked 
features of Italian treatment. ‘““The epic figures of France,” says Morf, 
“were incorporated in two numerous clans, and the whole inner history 


5 P. Rajna, “Le Origini dell’Epopea Francese,” Firenze, 1884, p. 132. 
* Ricerche, p. 263. 1 [bid., pp. 288-289. * F, Castets, op. cit. 
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of France is represented as the result of the antagonism of these two 
hostile clans.” The Reali di Francia were headed by the “Maganzesi,” 
the apparently loyal but frequently treacherous vassals of the Crown; 
opposed to them was the “gente di Chiaramonte,” the four sons of 
Aymon, their cousins, sons and adherents who were often opposed to the 
Crown but were never treacherous. Ganelone and Rinaldo di Monteal- 
bano were respectively the leaders of these two important clans. Gane- 
lone was outwardly all loyalty and a spoiled favorite of the Emperor, but 
in reality he was a disloyal self-seeker. Rinaldo, on the other hand, mis- 
treated and misunderstood by his sovereign, was a hardy and honest 
rebel, who had a winsome habit of arriving to aid his chief when the latter 
was hard pressed by traitors or Saracens. 

The other development based upon Morf’s scheme of the later typical 
Italian romance may thus be expressed: By traitor machinations a hero 
is banished and goes into heathendom where he distinguishes himself in 
wars, tourneys, etc. A traitor arrives and betrays the hero’s identity to 
some pagan king who straightway imprisons the hero. He is cared for and 
delivered from prison by a susceptible princess who is ready to be bap- 
tized for love of him. A general baptism takes place, with or without the 
marriage of the hero, who returns to Paris in time to ward off the Saracen 
invasion from some other quarter and be received into favor again. 

Thus we meet the Saracens both in their own land under romantic 
circumstances, and in France in a state of war. The fourteenth-century 
Italian versions offer, indeed, a romantic extension of the epic poems as 
regards scope and personal adventure, but the essentially religious spirit 
of the French original is not yet so seriously undermined as it is later in 
the court poems of the Renaissance. 

After perhaps two full centuries of imitation and timid experimentation 
on the part of compilers and popular hack-writers, the Italians had done 
no more than follow the epic tradition handed on to them from France. 
No individual poet had yet appeared to develop in classic Italian verse 
the romantic possibilities which even the French versions certainly con- 
tained in germ, and for which the Italians were to show a pronounced 
taste. We must now be prepared to meet enough giants, fairies, monsters, 
winged horses, fair princesses, Amazons and knights to satisfy the most 
exacting reader, whose taste for such creatures has been whetted by such 
late French chansons de geste as Les Quatre Fils Aymon, Renaut de Montau- 
ban, Huon de Bordeaux, and Maugis d’ Aigremont. 

In a series of articles in I} Propugnatore, 1, pt. 1 (Bologna, 1869), 
Rajna first called attention to the fact that the material of Pulci’s 
Morgante Maggiore was included in an incomplete manuscript of the 
Laurentian Library containing about 17,200 verses in oftava rima. The 
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articles are entitled La materia del Morgante in un ignoto poema caval- 
leresco del secolo XV. He called this poem Orlando and dated its compo- 
sition about 1400, approximately contemporary with the Reali. The poem 
has since been published by Johannes Hiibscher.* Though incomplete and 
marred by some lacunae, this poem in 61 cantos is long enough to satisfy 
the most avid reader of romance. In his introduction Hiibscher enumer- 
ates the following features of the poem: 

1. The clearly defined hostility of the gestes of Mayence and Clermont. 

2. Excursions into the Orient of individual knights like those of the 
Breton poems. 

3. Several sieges of Paris by the Saracens during the absence of the 
heroes. 

4. The primacy of Rinaldo over Orlando at Charles’ court. 

5. The flabbiness of Charles’ character, and the prominence of Ganelon 
and his traitor clan. 

The poem is by an anonymous author who possessed more artistic 
skill than any Italian who had yet treated the matter. The action is 
still motivated by the traditional religious hostility existing between 
Christians and Saracens, but the author mingles in the action all manner 
of romantic episodes, exotic personages and bizarre creatures which he has 
borrowed from the later versons of the matiére de France and from the 
more courtly matiére de Bretagne. To give a detailed summary of the 
involved action of the Orlando, as of any of the later court epics in offava 
rima, would be to inflict upon the modern reader an undeserved punish- 
ment. An idea, however, of the character of his poem may be conveyed 
by an allusion to the principal episodes supported by some pertinent 
quotations touching the Saracens. 

Orlando spares one of three Saracen giants because he was ready to be 
converted. This is the famous Morgante."® “I commend myself,”’ said he, 
“to Christ the omnipotent. I wish to become a Christian because, me- 
thinks, Christ will aid me speedily’ (ii: 6). After Orlando has baptized 
the giant, the latter wishes to prosecute his former coreligionists, “those 
who were of my former pagan faith” (iii: 26). Due to Ganelon’s wiles, 
Orlando is now in exile from his uncle’s court. Going with Morgante into 
“‘Pagania,” Orlando defeats a Saracen suitor who promptly calls upon 
Mahomet: “O faithless traitor, no longer will I trust in your lies, since 
you have thus forsaken me” (iv: 38). He also fights unwittingly with the 
princess Meridiana, but gallantly ceases when he catches a glimpse of her 
“blond tresses” (v: 17). 

® Stengel’s Ausgaben und Abhandlungen, tx (Marburg, 1886). 

10 The name Morgant was borne by several prominent Saracens in the French epic poems. 
Cf. E. Langlois, Table, p. 471-472. 
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Meanwhile more of the Clermont geste,—Rinaldo, Ulivieri, and 
Dodone,—strike the trail to the Orient and after killing a serpent and 
attaching to their party the inevitable faithful lion they reach Carrara, 
the seat of King Corbante. After posing as Saracens from Persia, Rinaldo 
announces they are Christians, and Corbante and his daughter are con- 
verted. The Christians now being guests in two Saracen camps, it is 
necessary to bring Orlando and Rinaldo together in a fight. They contend 
without result, and the identity of all the Christians is discovered to their 
Saracen hosts. A developing intimacy between Ulivieri and Meridiana is 
checked by the Christian, declaring: “But because you are a Saracen 
and I a Christian, I should be abandoned by Jesus Christ, were I to 
prove faithless to my sovereign Lord” (xii: 10). She sticks at the doctrine 
of the Trinity, which Ulivieri satisfactorily explains to her by the candle 
simile, and with no marriage rites mentioned, she became the mother 
of a child who was later to do Charles great service. 

While such adventures are in progress abroad, Ganelon stirs up a 
Saracen invasion of France by Danish (!) Saracens and others from the 
Orient. The situation is ominous when the great brute Mattafolle an- 
nounces to Charles what his master is going to do to him. Meanwhile the 
faithful Peers, apprised of the need for them, return to France with 
Morgante the giant, Meridiana the Amazon, and 40,000 Saracens in their 
suite. In the course of the siege of Paris, Christians and Saracens fight 
side by side for Charles: Faburro enters the'city and drives out the 
treacherous “‘Maganzesi” with Ganelon at their head, thus delivering 
Charles of his evil counselors; while Meridiana, with Morgante as her 
foot-squire, does great execution among the besieging Saracens. Malagigi 
(Maugis d’Aigremont), of the Clermont clan, whose fame as an en- 
chanter and mischief-maker had been made in the French Maugis 
d’ Aigremont, had been sporadically active up to this point. He now steals 
Rinaldo’s horse Baiardo and sword Frusberto, and exchanges them with 
those of Orlando (xvii). All hands turn out to witness the duel between 
these two heroes which is miraculously interrupted before harm comes 
to either. The miraculous appearance on the scene of a lion with an explan- 
atory missive is too much for the Saracen king Erminione: “(Mahomet 
never performed such a miracle as this which Christ has done with the 
lion. ... I wish to believe in Christ the glorified one and give up the 
deceitful Travigante” (xviii: 27-28). Ganelon is again active, and sends 
word to King Carradoro that his daughter Meridiana is the concubine 
of one of the Christians, and is with child. 

The next five cantos are devoted to the intestine bickerings of the 
two Christian clans, resulting in Rinaldo driving Charles from Paris 
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while he himself is welcomed by Gallerana, Charles’ wife and once a 
Saracen princess." 

Orlando in disgust sets out again for Persia and delivers Omostante’s 
daughter Chiariella from her wooers. A Saracen giant named Marcho- 
naldo when defeated and nigh unto death, exclaims: “For your sake I 
will deny Mahomet and believe in your God of strength, for I am sure 
that he will aid me. I beg you, Orlando, to consent to baptize me at once.” 
Presently he died, and Orlando “saw his soul borne above, while the 
heavenly angels with fair countenance sang their sweet melodies” (xxiv: 
23). Recognized as a Christian, Orlando is thrown into a dungeon, but is 
visited by the amorous Chiariella. She also sends word to Paris of Or- 
lando’s predicament; whereupon Rinaldo and others set out to succor him. 
Rinaldo, like Orlando, possesses the family trait of charming Saracen 
princesses, but he arrives finally at Omostante’s court. Through lack of 
identification, Rinaldo and Orlando again fight without a decision. This 
episode concludes with the death of Omostante, and the conversion of his 
children, Chiariella and Copardo. 

Another Sultan now challenges Rinaldo, though his daughter Antea is 
in love with the hero. “She was fresher than the lily or the rose, and over 
her shoulders her hair hung in little ringlets of beaten gold” (xxx: 40). 
With this paragon of Saracen beauty “who was master of the seven arts” 
(xxxi: 6) and a doughty warrior with her “enchanted lance” (xxxi: 6), 
Rinaldo falls deeply in love. She bids him fight with her and promises, 
if defeated, to become a Christian. Orlando, forgetful of his own lapses, 
upbraids his cousin: “Know you not that she is the Sultan’s daughter? 
She is not of our faith, fair sire. Do you think to be a pagan, my brother? 
Remember that Christ died for you’’ (xxxi: 40). After marrying Chiariella 
to the Christian Balante, Rinaldo and Orlando start for Babylon to 
deliver Ulivieri and Ricciardetto from Antea’s father. Presently Antea 
is sent with 30,000 troops to France, where she defeats some of Rinaldo’s 
relatives, but tells them of his whereabouts and of Ganelon’s persistent 
treachery. Orlando, who has become separated from Rinaldo, makes 
good use of his time by helping grateful Saracens, and arrives at Babylon 
to deliver Ulivieri. Thither also comes the belated Rinaldo, who has 
with him the defeated Veglio de la Montagna. This historical leader 
named Sinan, of a sect of the Assassins in Palestine, had made a deep 
impression upon the Crusaders, and after appearing in the French cru- 
sade cycles was sure to appear in the Italian romances. We read (xl: 
22) of a Saracen standard “upon which was depicted their terrible god 


4 Cf. French Mainet in Romania, iv, 305-337. 
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Mahomet,” as earlier we had heard of their banners at Paris with “the 
black moons upon a field of white” (xv: 35). 

An effective scene full of religious fervor is found in canto xli, where 
Orlando baptizes a dying Saracen prince. After he was baptized, he raised 
his eyes aloft and beheld Paradise with the inhabitants thereof; Orlando 
explained to him the persons of Jesus, the three Marys, the angels and 
archangels, the thrones, cherubim, seraphim and the twelve apostles. 
And while Orlando was pointing out to him the saints in glory, the gentle 
man passed on from this life, and Orlando saw his spirit rise triumphant 
to heaven. 

During this time, Malagigi has Ganelon in his power and commits the 

error of not putting him to death. But Ganelon is too useful to the poets 
as the exponent of devilish wiles and is released to go in search of the 
other Peers. Ganelon is seized by Saracen giants, and from his duress has 
the effrontery to call upon the Christians to succor him. After they have 
attached to themselves young Aldenghieri, who proves to be a relative 
by a Saracen mother, Rinaldo and his companions start to release Gane- 
lon at Castelfalcho where he is guarded by Creonta, mother of giants and 
keeper of lions. We recognize in her a familiar type: 
There was never a wild beast with such long and sharp claws; and she is blacker 
than coal, with eyes like fire, and so covered with wool like sheep that no one 
can endure to gaze upon her. Squint-eyed beyond measure, she was bearded, 
had a skin like leather, and horns on her head Full of enchantments and pos- 
sessed of many spirits, such a foul face as hers was never seen (xlvii: 10-11). 


This devil has to be fought with fire, and Malagigi arrives opportunely 
as the only Christian whose arts suffice to foil Creonta and release his 
friends. 

It is now Astolfo’s turn to go off in a huff at Orlando. He comes upon 
a king who is neither Christian nor Mahometan, but who is a god of his 
people and a law unto himself. This king has the custom, like some in 
the Breton romances, of despoiling all virgins at the age of fifteen, and 
one is doomed for the morrow when Astolfo arrives. After his recent en- 
counters with serpents, lions and griffins, Astolfo is not to be foiled by 
a mere king, and promptly despatches him. After the affairs of this 
kingdom have been set in order by the reunited Peers, word is brought 
that Paris is again besieged by 150,000 pagans. 

Doing deeds of kindness on their way, the Christians arrive at Paris, 
where Charles is effectively represented as in despair. Ganelon, recog- 
nized anew as a traitor, has to flee to Pontieri, the family seat, but later 
returns and is pardoned, to the disgust of even the Saracens. The incom- 
plete poem leaves the indefatigable traitor still in the saddle. 

In the last cantos we have preserved, Rinaldo again occupies the center 
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of this shifting stage. He once said of himself: ‘The day I was born, it 
was destined that I should never have rest from war; but I am content 
with the bargain so long as I have Baiardo (his horse)” (xlvi: 44). He 
now engages in one more successful campaign, defeating Saracen Amazons 
and men, winning the city of Soglischaglia, converting all the people, 
and sending the king Alpalista to Charles. A dream reveals to Rinaldo 
God’s pleasure in him, and bids him clear the way to the Holy Sepulchre, 
because 

I pelligrini al sepolchro verace 

Non posson ire a quel luogho gentile. (lix: 15) 


Upon this divine mission the sixty-first canto leaves Rinaldo still en- 
gaged. 

Much has been omitted from this rapid summary of an interminable 
text. But enough has been said to give an accurate idea of its nature. The 
rest may be surmised. We have met all of our old friends of the French 
epic on the Christian side, and many new enemies among the Saracens. 
The combination of worldly romance with heavenly purpose may be 
perfectly estimated. The poem is significant because it is the first we 
have, written in the classic Tuscan oftava rima, to anticipate, however 
rudely, all the artistic treatment and untrammeled spirit of Pulci, Boi- 
ardo, Ariosto, and their descendants. 

It will be recalled that Pulci’s Morgante Maggiore is based directly 
upon the anonymous poem called Orlando, of which a somewhat exhaus- 
tive analysis has been given. In treating now of the Morgante Maggiore 
as the first of the great Italian court epics, I shall confine myself to those 
tendencies in the treatment of the Saracens which we have already re- 
marked in the Orlando, but which were carried to greater lengths in the 
romantic and extravagant epic which Pulci somewhat inappropriately 
named after his comic giant. The progress of the story up to the end of 
the twenty-second canto is the same as in the Orlando, but is conducted 
with much greater literary art. The incomplete Orlando left Rinaldo 
charged by the Angel to clear the road to the Holy Sepulchre in order 
that Christian pilgrims might proceed thither in safety. 

Proceeding from this point in the story with Pulci, we read how Ri- 
naldo made a friend and collaborator of a Saracen Fuligatto, and then 
they encounter Spinardo, who is half man and half horse. In order to de- 
cide which of them shall fight Spinardo, Fuligatto proposes: 


Se io uccidrd questa bestia sfrenata, 

Tu creda in Macometto, che é dovere; 

Se tu l’uccidi, la tua fede vaglia: 

Ma che mi doni la prima battaglia. (M. M. xxiii: 19) 
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Spinardo, when given a death-blow, cries out: 


Macon, s’io non son vendicato, 
Lucifero il suo lucgo gid ti serba. (M. M. xxiii: 24) 


Later, Antea and Orlando agree to settle the question of an invasion 
of France by single combat: 


E che combatte Cristo e Macometto 
Prima su in cielo, e noi quaggid poi in terra. (M. M., xxv, 121) 


In canto xxiv, 141 the “Mammalucchi” are mentioned and give a 
more modern touch to the Saracen hosts. The old boastfulness attributed 
to the pagans is voiced by our perennial friend Marsilio (xxv), who not 
only defends his breach of faith with Orlando by quoting Caesar (!), but 
proceeds to state his intention to take France, Burgundy, England, Flan- 
ders, etc., which conquests he will distribute to his faithful followers, 
keeping only Spain for himself. As for the Pope, he will compel him to 
come to Saragossa on pain of death, while the altars of St. Peter shall 
be turned into mangers for horses to the greater glory of Marsilio and 
the only true Prophet Mahomet. 

Later (xxv, 254) Pulci refers to Cordova: 

Ove dicon gli storici e i poeti 

Nacque Avicenna, e quel che il sentimento 
Intese di Aristotile e i segreti, 

Averrois, che fece il gran comento. 


And in xxv, 259, we read: 


Questa citta di Tolleto solea 
Tenere studio di nigromanzia: 
Quivi di magica arte si leggea 
Pubblicamente e di piromanzia. 


In the lorg account of the battle of Ronceval (xxvi-xxvu1), with its 
conventional personal duels, its pagan gods, and blasphemies from Mar- 
silio, we hear that the pagans are dressed in animals’ hides, carrying 
scimitars and clubs. When the pagans die, the devils rejoice: 


Lucifero avea aperte tante bocche, 

Che pareva quel giorno i corbacchini 

All’ imbeccata, e trangugiava a ciocche 
L’anime che piovean de’ Saracini. (xxvm, 54) 


There were 600,000 pagans in the fight, according to Pulci, opposed by 
20,000 Christians, so the traditional odds against the Christians were 
worthily maintained. At the close of the fantastic poem, Marsilio asks to 
be baptized before he is hanged, but is greeted with derision; his queen 
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Blanda is saved and sent back to her father at Granada; their daughter 
Luciana (a new personage) was properly baptized in Paris and married. 

The tendency toward romance becomes steadily more pronounced in 
Italy as we proceed chronologically through the poets of the Renaissance. 
With Boiardo, the Saracens fade a little deeper into the background: 


Poi ch’ io canto d’amor e di battaglia . . . 
L’uno e l’altro é mestier d’uomo gentile, (Orl. M., x11, 1, 2). 


says Boiardo, and he is truthful in placing Love first upon his poetic pro- 
gramme. It requires a constantly greater effort to comply with the time- 
honored requirements of the matiére de France, and to indulge in the ap- 
propriate number of prayers, battles and conversions. As for the ancient 
protagonists in the struggle for supremacy in western Europe, Charle- 
magne and Marsile, Boiardo frankly says: “ch’ io non ne fo gran stima”’ 
(liti: 45). Angelica’s love is the real prize for which the effeminate Or- 
lando and Rinaldo are contending. To the accompaniment of magic 
springs, charms, love potions, enchanters, giants and winged horses, and 
set forth occasionally in the seductive retirement of an Italian garden, it 
was the romantic element in the story to which the readers of these poems 
gave heed. It was this poetic gilding which made the Italian ladies and 
gentlemen, contemporaries of Lorenzo dei Medici, swallow the pill of 
rustic legend with its slapstick encounters between two religious systems, 
to the relative merits of which the audience was indifferent. Yet, while 
giving ground before the pressure of a new social demand for romance, 
the Saracens stayed on the field. It is the chief object of this study to 
show that in one role or another they stayed on the field of Christian 
literature until the nineteenth century. 

It is not necessary to tarry longer over Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato. 
It has not aroused the enthusiasm of posterity, as has Ariosto’s great 
poem. Beside the adventures of the paladins in their pursuit of divers 
militant damsels, the poem contains sundry attacks planned or actually 
carried out against Paris, where Charles and the traitor clan await 
trouble. Certain missionary enterprises are carried on abroad by the 
Peers in their intervals of love-making. The weakening of the religious 
motive is evident in the frequent collaboration of Christian and Saracen 
when upon business or pleasure bent. The poem ends abruptly in the 
sixty-ninth canto with the promise of more, if God will! 

There was, indeed, to be more all through the sixteenth century, and 
nothing seems now more incredible than the appetite of intelligent people 
for such literary pabulum. In 1509 there was published at Ferrara Mam- 
briano in forty-five cantos by Francesco il Cieco da Ferrara. It is perhaps 
more artistic, but less inspired than the preceding poems of Pulci and 
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Boiardo. Queen Carandina here takes the place of Angelica as a disturber 
of Christian morality and serious purpose. She is finally married to Mam- 
briano whose hostility to Charles was eventually tamed. Contemporary 
historical events and literary moods have more influence on il Cieco. The 
corsairs and their Christian captives are frequently mentioned, though 
the story is of course still laid in the reign of Charlemagne; Tamurlane 
and the Great Khan are asked by Mambriano to assist his cause; many 
classic fables, pastorals and movelle serve as interludes in the interminable 
action; Astolfo comes to the front with Orlando and Rinaldo, and plays 
somewhat the same role as scoffer and churl that Kay plays in the Ar- 
thurian romances. On the other hand, the nefarious Ganelon is still 
active, Malagigi supplies enchantments ad libitum, invasions of France 
are planned or executed, and the wholesale conversions of giants, fair 
ladies, and entire populations hold out hope that some day the combat 
will cease “faute de combattants.” There is already a marked tendency 
for Christian and Saracen to lie down together. 

Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso is the most famous of the Italian poems de- 
voted to the traditional matiére de France. In our chronological treatment 
it is not so important as it is intrinsically when regarded as the most ar- 
tistic and elaborate of the Renaissance court epics. The dramatis personae 
are quite evenly divided between the rival camps of Christians and Sara- 
cens. Angelica, daughter of Khan of Cathay, is again in and out all 
through the poem, and is the cause of Orlando’s abnormal estate. 
Rinaldo’s sister Bradamante is, however, the real heroine of the poem, 
for from her union at last with the converted Ruggiero is to be de- 
rived the House of Este, in whose honor Ariosto wrote the poem. The 
main business of the Peers is not altogether absent, but it lapses for long 
periods. Not only of the infatuated Orlando, but of other Christians 
might the Poet have said: 

Or per un vano amor, poco del zio, (Carlo) 
E di sé poco, e men cura di Dio. (ix: 1) 


Ariosto was weaving into his tapestry all the threads that remained from 
earlier treatments, and all his mastery was required to prevent dissipa- 
tion: 

Di molte fila esser bisogno parme 

A condur la gran tela ch’io lavoro. (xiii: 81) 


Of these threads, the Saracen tradition forms but one, but it is the only 
one that concerns us here. The alignment is still the same, with the fear- 
some and irreconcilable Rodomonte as the chief Saracen fighting unit. 
With his Moorish host outside of Paris, Rodomonte’s boasts ring true 
to form: 
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E Rodomonte audace se gli vanta 
Arder Parigi, e spianar Roma santa. (xiv: 65) 


Charles makes it clear that the French regard themselves as the tools of 
divine purpose, and he lays upon God the responsibility of proving that 
He is more powerful than the “legge falsa di Babelle.” With his great 
power and bold blasphemies, Rodomonte reminds us of Milton’s Lucifer 
or of one of the giants seeking to overthrow Olympus. He is no mean an- 
tagonist, for he enters the capital and does great execution; but God does 
not forget the faithful, and the damage is only temporary. The contempo- 
rary references are many, for Ariosto could not plead as an excuse the 
ignorance of facts which had marked the poems of the popular composers. 
Thus he speaks of the Sultan who resided in Cairo in his own day accord- 
ing to report: 

E che quindici mila suoi vassalli, 

Che son cristiani rinnegati tutti, 

Con mogli, con famiglie e con cavalli 

Ha sotto un tetto sol quivi ridutti. (xv: 64). 


The strategic importance of Paris as the capital of the Christian world 
is well brought out (xvi: 36, 37) when Rinaldo exhorts the English troops 
who had come to deliver Paris from the threats of Rodomonte. If Paris 
should fall, he says, not only Italy and Germany, but also sea-girt Eng- 
land would be placed in jeopardy. This modern sentiment here stated 
with such clearness by Ariosto accounts perhaps for the persistent promi- 
nence of Paris all through this poetic matter as a city to be won if possible 
by the Saracens and to be defended by the Christians. Marsilio still 
continues to throw countless troops into the fray under Rodomonte: 


Poi son le genti senza nome tante, 

Che del lor sangue oggi faranno un lago, 

Che meglio conterei ciascuna foglia, 

Quando l’autunno gli arbori ne spoglia. (xvi: 75) 


In xviii: 184 the sympathetic Saracen Medoro makes a beautiful 
prayer to the Moon as a goddess. Apparently the Christians, upon seeing 
the Crescent upon the standards of their enemy, attributed to them the 
Moon as one of their divinities. With Jupiter and Apollo already ad- 
mitted to the Saracen Parnassus, it is not difficult to admit the charming 
and volatile Luna (= Diana and Proserpina). 

The Saracens conduct themselves more and more as the Christians do, 
both in peaceful tournaments, in amorous intrigues, and in the business 
of war, and it must not be forgotten that by this time the conventional 
division of the personages into two hostile camps had certain advantages 
which the school of artistic poets was quite ready to keep, even after the 
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strong crusade feeling which had bred these distinctions had entirely 
disappeared from a worldly and sophisticated public. With the exception 
of certain villainous characters, the Saracens are quite as noble and high- 
minded as the Christians, quick to espouse and defend helpless virtue, 
and chastise transgressors against the code of knighthood. The xxxviii 
canto tells the story of how a Saracen princess, Marfisa, who had once 
planned to war on Charles, is converted into a useful ally of the Chris- 
tians. Her intention is: 


A battezarre il suo regno in Levante, 

Ed indi contra tutto il mondo armarsi, 

Ove Macon s’adori e Trivigante; 

E con promission, ch’ogni suo acquisto 

Sia dell’ imperio, e della fe’ di Cristo. (xxxviii: 18) 


The grotesque treatment of the Saracens, so long as they persist in the 
blind error of their ways, is still found in Ariosto’s poem. When Rinaldo 
and Agramante prepare to do battle, they make the usual preliminary 
arrangements in case of victory or defeat. This is how Agramante uses 
the Koran to solemnize his engagement: 


E similmente con parlar non basso, 

Chiamando in testimonio il gran Maumette, 

Sul libro che in man tiene il suo Papasso, 

Cid che detto ha, tutto osservar promette. (xxxviii: 86) 


When the Christians besiege Biserta, “i sacerdoti santi” of the Infidels 
“chiamano il lor Macon, che nulla sente.” But the people, here satisfied 
with the potency of their dumb god, are cheered to the defense of the 
city: 

E poi che dal Cadi fu benedetto, 

Prese il popolo l’arme, e torné al muro. (xl: 13, 14) 


In conclusion it may be remarked that the fearsome Rodomonte re- 
mained incorrigible to the last, and when killed by Ruggiero, 


Alle squallide ripe d’Acheronte, 

Sciolta dal corpo pid freddo che ghiaccio 
Bestemmiando fuggi l’anima sdegnosa. 

Che fu si altiera al mondo e si orgogliosa. (xlvi: 140) 


And so Ariosto’s poem ends with the orthodox teaching that those who 
will not be saved shall be damned.” 
Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata is distinguished from the other Renais- 
sance poems by its high moral purpose. It is primarily the portrayal of 
12 In another poem Malagigi claims to have seen Rodomonte in torment in Hell (Astol fo 
innamorato, canto viii.) 
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the struggle between duty and ease, between a lofty religious inspiration 
and the sensuous temptations of the world, the flesh, and the devil. It is 
Godfrey, Tancred, and especially Rinaldo in whose fate we are most 
interested, as they are heavily assailed by the forces of evil seeking to 
seduce them from their crusade vows to free Jerusalem from Soliman 
and the Egyptian Emireno. Tasso has used his material a little as Tenny- 
son altered the Arthurian matter in his Jdylls, by giving it a high ethical 
significance. So far as the Saracens are concerned, there is nothing new in 
Tasso’s poem. Armida, Clorinda, and Erminia are the Saracen beauties 
whose wiles are expected to undo the virtue of the Christian knights. 
They belong in the same class with the other ravishing Saracen amazons 
whom we already know. They mark of course a great artistic advance 
over anything attempted by the French trouvéres. There are also plenty 
of magicians with their necessary enchantments. But the rank and file 
of the Saracen hosts offer us as little of interest as they probably did to 
the crusaders themselves. The action of the poem really centers about 
a dozen characters quite evenly divided between the two camps. 

Melzi in his Bibliographia dei romanzi ¢ poemi cavallereschi italiani 
(2d ed., Milano, 1838) has included some scores of published texts from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century dealing with the matter whose 
tendency we are tracing in Italy. Many of them are very rare, but a 
goodly number is to be found in the British Museum. At the best, the 
tradition we are following was incorporated by Ariosto and Tasso in their 
great poems; at the worst, it degenerated into a product combining all 
the worst features of the French epic, the Arthurian and Amadis ro- 
mances, treated with the spirit of burlesque and indelicacy which some- 
times marks Italian literature. Many of these romances resemble each 
other as closely as two dramas “‘de capa y espada”’ in seventeenth-century 
Spain, and they leave the reader with no sense of their individuality. And 
yet once upon a time some of them were read to such an extent as to be 
now practically “introuvables.’”” With the few exceptions to which 
reference has been made, Melzi’s list of romances belongs to an extinct 
literary age. If Cervantes’ curate and barber had lived in Italy about 
1650 they could have found a good day’s work awaiting them in the 
Orlandinos, Ricciardettos, Orlanduccios, Rodomontinos, Ruggerettos, 
and other small fry, descendants of worthy ancestors. 

To be more precise, Melzi lists one hundred and ten romances dealing 
almost exclusively with the matiére de France handed over by France 
and altered and corrupted as we have seen by the court poets of Italy. 
The matter was threadbare before the sixteenth century, and only Ari- 
osto and Tasso possessed the art to use the religious strife as a frame 
upon which to weave their marvelous fancies. But down to the nineteenth 
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century many editions followed one another of poems treating materia] 
which though moribund was long in expiring. As time went on, the bur- 
lesque element asserted itself more obtrusively, and completely changed 
the serious purpose of the poems of the age of the great crusades. All of 
the heroes went mad with love sooner or later, and we have the Jn- 
namoramento di Carlo Magno, Angelica innamorata, Innamoramento di 
Rinaldo da Monte Albano, Rinaldo appassionato, Rinaldo Furioso, In- 
namoramento di Guidon Selvaggio, Ricciardetto innamorato, Ricciardetto 
ammogliato, Innamoramento di Ruggeretto, Astolfo innamorato, Astolfo 
Furioso, Rodomonte innamorato, Le pazzie amorose di Rodomonte secondo, 
Mandricardo innamorato. It is not strange that one Beridio Darpe, who 
must have been a wit, published in Florence in 1643 a work ridiculing 
the whole matter under discussion and the characters engaged therein 
under the inclusive title of Avinavoliottoneberlinghieri. One may confess 
to some curiosity to see the volume bearing such a sesquipedalian title; 
but it has not been accessible. 

In all this alteration of spirit, the Saracens of course shared. They lost 
nothing of their relative importance in the process. The impression is 
gained by the reader that each succeeding scribe must have made him- 
self familiar with the scores of preceding treatments; for the general con- 
sistency as regards plot and character is very marked. New Saracen 
heroes and heroines occasionally break in and secure a permanent place 
in the fixed scheme; but they differ in no essential from those we have 
met. They still pray and boast and fight and make love, often not wisely 
but too well, and are finally converted, or are speeded upon their journey 
to the nether world as befits the unrepentant. A few scattered passages 
from different poems illustrating points already emphasized, will per- 
haps serve our purpose better than the further analysis of individual 
poems. 

When Ferraii (= Feragu) went out to fight Orlando (La Spagna, canto 
ii) he was still adorned with an image of Mahomet on his helmet: 


E sopra l’elmo misse d’oro affinato 
In su la cima ritta un Macometto 
Di perle, di zafil era adornato 
Avanti avea un carbone perfetto. 


The big Moorish Almansor called in to help defend Granada against 
Ferdinand in the late poem entitled J] Conquisto di Granata by Girolamo 
Graziani (1604-75) is thus described: 

La pelle d’un leon gli copre indosso 
Il fino usbergo; ha curva spada al fianco; 
Maneggia un pin col destro bracchio; e d’osso 
Grave scudo ferrato alza col manco: 
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Largo petto, ampie spalle, e labbro ha grosso, 
Crin folto e negro, occhio sanguino e bianco: 
Spaziosa é le fronte, adunco il naso, 

Mostra barbuto il labbro, e’] mento raso. (canto i) 


Beside him we may put the giant Orgonte who bears the disgrace of 
being a renegade Christian: 

Questi d’animo altier, d’orrido aspetto, 

Ha membra di Gigante, e cor di fera, 

Mongibel di furor chiude nel petto, 

Ne lo sguardo infernal porta Megera. 

Fu gia Cristiano, indi segui Mehemetto, 

E pred6 corseggiando ogni riviera, 

Sinché ne’ danni altrui grande divenne, 

E del regno d’Algier lo scettro ottenne. (canto v) 


He later dies cursing Mahomet, and his soul “fuggi verso Acheronte.” 
Contrasted with such is Queen Maurinda who is the possessor of a “‘collo 
d’avorio” and a “bianca fronte,” and whose cheek is like “la rosa e’l 
gelsomin” and “sembrano d’alabastro il sen, la gola” (canto ii). This 
amiable Queen is of course baptized, when a great miracle took place 
bearing on the iconography of Mahomet: 

Sorgea su questa piazza in base aurata 

Del profano Macon statua sublime, 

Che dal vulgo pagano era serbata 

Del culto suo fra le memorie prime. 

Mentre quivi a mirar la pompa ornata 

Di vari riti, e varie spoglie opime 

Pende intenta Maurinda, e’l re marito, 

Fu dopo un lampo un grave tuon sentito. 

Usci da l’empia statua il lampo e’l tuono, 

Che tutti empi l’insolito terrore; 

Quinci si ud? formidabil suono 

Orribil voce in rigido tenore. (canto xxvi) 


This miraculous announcement was to the effect that Granada was to 
be deserted to the Christians, and hence that the succor was futile which 
had been brought to save the city by the host of Etiopi, Arabi, Neri, 
Mauri, Egizi, Numidi, and Troglodoti (!). All these are mentioned in 
canto xxv. This poem of “Il Conquisto di Granata,” filling vols. 38 and 
39 of Il Parnasso italiano (Venezia, 1789) is damned with faint praise 
by the editor as “l’ottimo tra i non ottimi.” But it is interesting as a rare 
example of the influence of Spanish history in 1492 upon the Italian 
development of the matiére de France. We should find in Spain plenty of 
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evidence of the normal influence of the Italian court epic upon the 
Spanish treatment of the Moors; but in the present poem we have an 
instance of literary backfire. 

Astolfo innamorato by Antonio Legname of Padua presents a Saracen 
giant who came to Paris, where he hit several of the Peers upon the head 
with his club and insulted the Emperor. He, too, marks a change, for all 
this he does, he says, not to avenge his pagan gods, but for the sake of 
his mistress Livia: 


Prense il gigante i morti con gran fretta, 

E poi li getta 4 Re Carlone inanti, 

Dicendo piglia che son di tua setta, 

Ne gli ha potuto aitar Christo ne Santi, 

Ne questo fatto ho gia per far vendetta 
D’Apolino, Macone, Triviganti, 

Ma io ’ho fatto per la mia madama 

Che Livia bella per nome si chiama. (canto i) 


It is of this Livia that Astolfo becomes enamored, and the poem presents 
the anomalous situation of a siege of Paris undertaken by the English 
under Astolfo, the geste of Montauban under Guicciardo, and the Sara- 
cens under King Gatello. The Saracen leader is thus described: 


Usa per spada e per mazza un martello. 

La insegna di costui si é un baston torto 

A guisa d’arco con tre tronchi accesi, 

Se ben il vero io da Turpin intesi. (canto vii) 


Battering rams, rocks, lead, arrows and swords are used with success, 
and the besiegers enter the city and work fearful havoc: 


Gia si vedea fuor delle case uscire 

Li vincitor, di ricca preda carchi; 

Altri per forza havea boteghe aprire, 

Altri 4 far morire gente non é parchi, 

Altri accender le case havea desire, 

Altri 4 scarcar sopra i nemici gli arci 

Altri con gola altri con la lussuria 

Fanno per la citta pid d’una ingiuria. (canto x) 


Finally, at the request of the Empress Galerana, Astolfo bids the plunder 
cease. At the request of her new lover, Astolfo, Livia is of course baptized: 


Dicendo destinata insin in cuna 

Fu che seria delle christiane sette, 

E non adoreria pit Sol ne Luna, 

Si che hormai fa signor quel che ti pare, 

Poi corse il Duca Astolfo ad abraciare. (canto xi) 
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So thus having renounced “la fe Apollina,” she was married the next 
day in the presence of all the court. 

One of the last of the poems to which reference may be made in this 
connection is Ricciardetto by Niccold Forteguerri (1674-1735). It was 
still republished in Milan as late as 1885, and will serve to indicate the 
stubborn resistance of this material in the face of changing taste."* The 
poem goes to the limit of the burlesque, and merits attention only on 
that account. Christendom is threatened by the chief of the Cafri, by a 
“orrendo Lappone” and by an “inumano Negrita.” Among the enemy, 
the little Lapponi are the most to be feared: 

Ma i Lapponcelli furo i pid dannosi; 

Perché il pid grande t’arriva al ginocchio. 
Son peré forti, grossi e setolosi, 

Ed agili in saltar come un ranocchio. 
Lunghe han le braccia, i diti mostruosi, 
Larga han la bocca, e piccinino han !’occhio; 
E portan corta spada e corta lancia, 

Che piantano a’ cavalli ne la pancia. (iv: 38) 


Of the wonders furnished by Africa to these poets there is no end: 


Madre de le cose brutte 
Africa é detta, ed ha bestiacce immani. (xxvii: 18) 


The early cantos contain a quantity of impossible adventures in which 
centrifugal forces carry the Christian heroes abroad. In another place 
Forteguerri says that wars and heroic deeds are no affair of his, but to 
tell 

Quanto piacere, e quanta festa e gioco 
Apporti Amore, e lui benediciamo. (xv: 110) 


He is thinking of the ladies who will read his poem: 


E quella istoria solo éa lor gradita 
Che favella d’amanti, o in guerra, o in pace; 
E la strage ed il sangue a lor dispiace. (xix: 59) 


The poet pretends that he knows the public is impatient to hear of 
Charles, but it is necessary for the artist to mix his colors to presenta 
pleasing variety. So the seventh canto tells of five hundred thousand pa- 
gans preparing to attack the Christians. Prominently mentioned are the 
female warriors Despina and Climene, two giants Falcon and Sparviere, 
clothed in poisonous serpent skins, and able with their clubs to turn 
entire cities into shambles. Despina is a tearing beauty with blond tresses, 


18 About 1820 Shelley read this poem in Italy. (Cf. U. Mengin, L’Italie des Romantiques 
(Paris, 1902), p. 229.) 
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“crini d’oro,” decked with rare gems, and with her Ricciardetto falls in 
love. Their love affairs and those of the converted Saracen giant Ferra 
form a large part of the poem. The King of Nubia, Serpedonte, another 
lover of Despina, is a drinker “although the Koran forbids” (xiv: 4). 
Despina will not marry Ricciardetto and is confined by her father in a 
dungeon: 


Che donna saracina ad uom cristiano 
Non deve unirsi, o il matrimonio é vano. (xv: 49) 


This ancient sentiment, once observed by both parties, is no longer po- 
tent, however, to prevent the Christians from roaming the known world 
in pursuit of the pagan fair whose favors they should have renounced. 

A burlesque turn is given to the battle of Ronceval in this poem. In- 
stead of the Saracens having anything to do with the epic defeat of the 
rearguard, it was Ganelon and his treacherous crew of ““Maganzesi” who 
set mines in the famous valley. Charles, Orlando and Rinaldo are all 
blown up when the mines are exploded. But they are fortunate in one 
way, for they are blown up to Heaven, where St. Peter takes in their 
souls and drops their bodies down to earth. Orlandino and Rinalduccio 
of the next generation are waked from a charmed sleep by the noise of 
the explosion and vow vengeance on Ganelon and his tribe (xxv). The 
three old warriors who had been so suddenly lifted to their reward appear 
once more with St. Peter in the sky to bless the baptism of the three 
principal characters in the poem (xxix). Despina is one of them, with 
whom Ricciardetto is at last united in holy wedlock after every hostile 
enchantment of the Evil One had been thwarted (xxx). 

The last Italian poem we have noted which treated the Saracens of 
the old matiére de France is by the dramatist Carlo Gozzi (1722-1806). 
It is entitled La Marfisa bizarra, Poema faceto (1772) in twelve cantos. 
It represents the court of Charles as sunk in ease and luxury after the 
victory over Marsilio, and contains a comic caricature of all the Peers. 
The Saracens appear only in the last canto, when it is announced that 
Marsilio is coming north to seek vengeance: 


Cheto era stato il diavol tentennino; 

A’ cambiamenti gran riflessi mette, 

E un giorno disse: “E questo il tempo nostro 
Di porre a Carlo un servizial d’inchiostro.” 


This concludes our review of the treatment of the legendary matiére de 
France by the Italian epic poets. Despite the evident artistic skill of 
these poets, one is forcibly struck by their uniform regard for the cadre 
of the French epic as Italy had received it from France during the time 
of the late crusades. The contribution of Italy was the extension of ro- 
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mance to include a situation which had originally been a very real and 
serious one for Christendom. When legitimate romance had run its 
course, burlesque had its day. Equally striking in these poems is the gen- 
eral absence of any reference to Italy’s participation in the defense of her 
soil against the Infidels, as we may see this defense referred to in the his- 
torical or quasi-historical documents printed by Muratori."* Finally, one 
wonders that the European invasions of the Turks leading up to the sei- 
zure of Constantinople in 1453 are practically unmentioned by the poets, 
who centered the defense of Christendom in a bygone era under Charle. 
magne at Paris and at Ronceval. The persistence in poetry of a literary 
tradition in the face of an historical situation is the most remarkable 
feature of the material we have considered. 

The eighteenth century saw the passing of the matiére de France in 
artistic literary treatment by the Italians. It expired in burlesque mock- 
ery heaped upon it by the cultivated classes. But the populace is not yet 
today by any means weary of the material. As Rajna has pointed out, 
the Italian chap-books still keep green among the people the exploits of 
Orlando, Rinaldo, Ulivieri, and their companions treated along the lines 
laid down in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The popular marionette theaters and public reciters have also served 
to keep alive among the people the memory of the great struggle between 
Christendom and Pagandom. This is particularly true in Naples and 
Sicily, whence emigrants have carried the material in living form even 
to the large cities of the New World. Giuseppe Pitré has given in Ro- 
mania, x11 (1884), 315-398, an entertaining account of the plays given 
in the popular theaters of Italy: “They deal with pagans, infidels, and 
Moors and such like, and their heads fly through the air and roll on the 
floor like tennis-balls. The last words of the dying are a prayer to Ma- 
homet” (p. 330). The performers are usually puppets, but since 1859 
some real actors have been introduced. Pictures hung on a screen before 
the entrance serve to advertize the episodes that are to be rendered 
within, while violins accompany the battle scenes. In 1859 Giusto 
Lodigo, who knew all the available texts both classical and popular, per- 
formed another feat of compilation like that of Andrea da Barberino 
centuries before, and published at Palermo four volumes consisting of 
three thousand pages entitled Storia dei paladini di Francia cominciando 
da Milone conte d’Anglante sino alla morte di Rinaldo. Before this con- 
venient mine was available for exploitation, the popular entertainers 
depended largely upon the memory for passing on the material from 
father to son. When M. Pitré asked a famous “‘contastorie” named Fer- 
reri whether these stories told of the French paladins were true, he re- 


4 Rerum italicarum Scriptores. 
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plied: “These things may not all be true; but there must be in them a 
foundation of truth. Rinaldo, Orlando, Carlomagno existed, but with 
time the stories have embellished them” (p. 360). Probably the old 
French frouvéres would have given a very similar response to the same 
question. One of the popular games of Sicilian children is the “Jocu di 
li paladini” (p. 382), in which a band of Christians fight a band of pagans, 
when invective is heaped upon the latter, and a plebeian Angelica or 
Marfisa is on hand to reward the victor in the duels. 

Though the Reali are known in all the large cities of Italy, it is only 
in Naples, according to M. Pitré, that we find the “Rinaldi,”—the name 
given to public reciters who read, comment and act out the stories of 
which Rinaldo is the titled hero.“ In the nine marionette theaters of 
Palermo entire cycles of plays or recitations are given lasting weeks. Here 
is perhaps the only place in western Europe where the old heroes still 
“live and move and have their being.” There are two chief motives which 
run through this popular presentation: one is that of a pagan king (In- 
fidel, African, Moor, Saracen) who publishes an invasion of Christendom, 
and advances with his vassals; and the other, typified by Rinaldo, is 
that of some paladin, offended by Charlemagne, who leaves his court and 
wanders through the world, especially the Orient, in search of adventure. 
In closing Pitré explains the popularity of this material by the marvelous 
and supernatural features of the cycle of poems dealing with Charles, 
Rinaldo and Orlando. Most of all, the religious basis of the entire legend: 
“The eternal struggle of the characters in this chivalric epic is staged 
between Christians and Infidels. Religion is always to the front, or can 
at least be distinguished between the most profane love affairs and ad- 
ventures” (p. 397). 

The matiére de France started its career of popularity in the market- 
place and it has sought there its final refuge. Its social success, so marked 
in Italy, was the result of its use by some gifted poets who saw its con- 
venience for their artistic purpose. This success was never secure, for it 
was unsubstantial and purely fortuitous. Such a success can never come 
again. But so long as a simple, passionate and credulous public can be 
found, there is a chance of indefinite survival for the bigotry, the stout 
faith, and the hard blows which the defenders of Christendom will expend 
upon the blind and fearful forces of darkness. 

Wiix1aM WisTAR COMFORT 

Haverford College 


6 For the manners of presentation in Naples about 1880, one may consult Marc Monnier: 
Les Contes populaires en Italie (Paris, 1880), pp. 77-81. 
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THE PLANET PORTRAITS OF ROBERT HENRYSON 


HE description of the seven planets in the Testament of Cresseid by 
the Scottish Chaucerian, Robert Henryson (c. 1425-c. 1500), is 
perhaps the most lively and arresting in English literature. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the poem is devoted to the planets, and they play an 
essential role in the trial and punishment of Cresseid, who becomes a 
leper here and hereafter in the Troilus-Criseyde story.! This note is an 
attempt to clear the way for the study of the origins and sources of the 
planet portraits and to shed some light on the competence of the poet.? 
By substituting astrological qualities for the mythological qualities of 
the ancient gods, Chaucer had pioneered and had made poetic capital 
of the astrological magic in which his age had come to believe.* Henryson 
took full advantage of this fact. The Testament of Cresseid contains many 
elements of astrology: in the opening lines, the poet dates the poem by 
means of an astronomical periphrase in which he describes the Sun and 
Venus in opposition, a combination which signifies “A barren time... 
the Native impudent and bold in his wantonnesse and Lust, wholly oc- 
cupied in scurvy and sordid actions, whereby he incurres great Infamy, 
Scandal]! and Disgrace,’ and which sets the tone for the burden of the 
poem; the planets are ranked according to their astrological order, and 
Mercury is chosen speaker, a choice which accords with his influence 
over logic and debate;* the choice of Saturn and Cynthia to deliver the 
verdict of leprosy is fitting, according to the astrological qualities of the 
humours, and the poet’s treatment of the disease shows a detailed 
knowledge of astrological medicine.® 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that Henryson’s planet portraits 


1 Cf. the writer’s “Henryson and the Leper Cresseid,” Modern Language Notes, tix 
(April, 1944), 265-269. 

? For current discussion of the poet and his works, cf. the writer’s ““Henryson and the 
Political Scene,” Studies in Philology, xu (July, 1943), 380-389; “Robert Henryson and the 
Socio-economic Scene,” ELH x (December, 1943), 285-293; “A Note on Henryson’s 
Allusions to Religion and Law,” Modern Language Notes, 11x (April, 1944), 257-264. 
Cf. further the writer’s forthcoming sketches, “Henryson and Chaucer,” in Modern Lan- 
guage Quarterly; “Henryson and the Aristotelian Tradition of Psychology,” in Studies in 
Philology; “Henryson and Lydgate,” in Modern Language Notes. 

3 Cf. T. O. Wedel, The Mediaeval Altitude toward Astrology (New Haven, 1920), pp. 142- 
144; J. S. P. Tatlock, “Astrology and Magic in the Franklin’s Tale,” Anniversary Papers 
. . . Kittredge (Boston, 1913), pp. 339-340; W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences 
(New York, 1926), pp. 119-120. 

4W. Lilly, Christian Astrology (London, 1647), p. 684. 

5 Ibid., pp. 77-78. 

® Cf. the writer’s “Henryson and the Leper Cresseid,” of. cit., pp. 268-269. 
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are fundamentally astrological in character, although they are supple- 
mented by details from a variety of sources. At their first appearance, 
they are described as (Il. 147-150) :? 


The seven Planetis discending fra thair Spheiris, 


Quhilk hes power of all thing generabill 
To reull and steir be thair greit Influence, 
Wedder and wind, and coursis variabill. 


These are the general astrological qualities associated with the planets; 
the more specific qualities appear in the individual portraits. The first 
to be described is Saturn (Il. 151-168) ; 


And first of all Saturne gave his sentence, 
Quhilk gave to Cupide litill reverence, 
Bot, as ane busteous Churle on his maneir, 
Come crabitlie with auster luik and cheir. 


His face [fronsit], his lyre was lyke the Leid, 
His teith chatterit, and cheverit with the Chin, 
His Ene drowpit, how sonkin in his heid, 

Out of his Nois the Meldrop fast can rin, 

With lippis bla and cheikis leine and thin; 

The Iceschoklis that fra his hair doun hang 
Was wonder greit, and as ane speir als lang. 


Atouir his belt his lyart lokkis lay 

Felterit unfair, ouirfret with Froistis hoir, 
His garmound and his gyis full gay of gray, 
His widderit weid fra him the wind out woir; 
Ane busteous bow within his hand he boir, 
Under his girdill ane flasche of felloun flanis, 
Fedderit with Ice, and heidit with hailstanis. 


Elsewhere in the Testament, Henryson refers to Saturn as the highest 
of the planets (1. 297), and as “cruell Saturne! fraward and angrie,”’ im- 
ploring him to be “gracious as thou was never” in dealing with Cresseid 
(ll. 323, 327-328); he also speaks of Saturn’s “wraikfull sentence” as a 
doom which is “to malitious” (ll. 329, 324). 

The nature of Henryson’s characterization of Saturn may perhaps be 
best revealed by a comparison with Lilly’s summary of the astrological 
qualities of the planet:* 


7 Quotations of Henryson are taken from the edition of H. H. Wood (Edinburgh, 1933). 

* W. Lilly, op. cit., pp. 57-61. Although Lilly wrote over a century after Henryson’s day, 
the astrologer offers a convenient and typical summary of the astrological lore current in 
the poet’s times. Cf. infra, note 10 ff. 
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He is the supreamest or highest of all the Planets; is placed betwixt Jupiter and 
the Firmanent, he is not very bright or glorious, or doth he twinckle or sparkle, 
but is of a Pale, Wan or Leaden, Ashy colour . . . He is a Diurnall Planet, Cold 
and Dry (being farre removed from the heat of the Sun) and moyst Vapours, 
Melancholick, Earthly, Masculine, the greater Infortune, author of Solitarinesse, 
Malevolent, &c. Then he is profound in Imagination, in his Acts severe. . . in 
all manner of actions austere. Then he is envious, covetous, jealous and mistrust- 
full, timorus, sordid, outwardly dissembling, sluggish, suspitious, stubborne, a 
contemner of women, a close lyar, malicious, murmuring, never contented, ever 
repining. Most part his Body more cold and drv, of a middle stature; his Com- 
plexion pale, swartish or muddy, his Eyes little and black, looking downward, 
a broad Forehead, black or sad Haire, and it hard or rugged, great Eares; hang- 
ing lowring Eye-browes, thick Lips and Nose . . . his Knees and Feet indecent, 
many times shoveling or hitting one against another &c. . . . In generall he sig- 
nifieth Husbandmen, Clownes, Beggars, Day-labourers, Old men, Fathers, 
Grandfathers, . . . all quartan Agues proceeding of cold, dry and melancholly 
Distempers, Leprosies, Rheumes, Consumptions, black Jaundies, Palsies, Trem- 
blings . . . He ruleth over Lead .. . He causeth Cloudy, Darke, obscure Ayre, 
cold and hurtfull . . . He delighteth in the East quarter of Heaven, and causeth 
Eastern Winds . . . As to age, he relates to decreped old men . . . His friends are 
Jupiter, the Sun, and Mercury, his enemies Mars and Venus.* 


Similar but less extensive descriptions of Saturn may be found in many 
astrological works of the Middle Ages.'® 

It is evident that Henryson’s Saturn is fundamentally a dramatization 
of astrological detail. In general, a cruel, perverse, angry Saturn, who 
comes crabbedly with austere look and face to impose a vengeful sentence 
which is too malicious, is a characterization which conforms literally 
to Lilly’s adjectives Masculine, Malevolent, austere, mistrustfull, sus pi- 
tious, stubborne, malicious, murmuring, and so on. More particularly, 
Henryson, like Lilly, calls Saturn the highest of the planets, and while 
his lack of reverence for Cupid is in character, there is the further fact 
that Cupid is the son of Saturn’s enemy, Venus. As a “‘busteous Churle,” 
Saturn fits Lilly’s group of day-laborers; the “lyre... lyke lead” re- 


* In Lilly’s text the planets are indicated by symbols. 

1° For a discussion of pertinent astrological works translated into Latin in the twelfth 
century, cf. Wedel, op. cit., pp. 4 ff., 49 ff. The Arabian astrologers offer the most extensive 
descriptions of the planets. Thus, Albohazen (’Alf ibn Abf al-Rajjal, Abé a! Hasan, al 
Kurtub al-Shaib4nf) in his Liber de Fatis Astrorum (Venice, 1485) gives a description of 
Saturn similar to Lilly’s (sig. a, verso); Alchabitus (Abd al Azziz ibn ’Uthman al Kabisi) 
in his Libellus Ysagogicus (Venice, 1485) emphasizes Saturn’s connection with melancholy 
and leprosy, his dark garments, and his downcast eyes (sig. bbs, recto and verso). The de- 
scription of Saturn in Ptolemy’s Quadripartitum is too brief to be pertinent (cf. N. Pruckner, 
ed., Ptolemaei . . . Quadripartitum, Basle, 1533, pp. 6, 30, 55). The essentials of the astro- 
logical description appear also in the encyclopedists; cf. Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De 
Proprietatibus Rerum, tr. Trevisa (London, 1535), Bk. vim, chap. xxiii. 
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peats Saturn’s leaden color; the “Ene drowpit” parallels Lilly’s statement 
that the eyes look downward; Henryson’s statement that Saturn “come 
crabitlie” echoes Lilly’s description of the planet’s awkward gait; the 
“teith chatterit, and cheverit with the Chin” suggests Lilly’s palsy, the 
‘““Meldrop” running from the nose suggests rheum. Henryson’s Saturn is 
truly a “‘contemner of women.” I have commented elsewhere upon the 
accuracy of the poet’s treatment of the planet’s cold, dry qualities and 
melancholic temperament in regard to Cresseid’s leprosy." 

A few possible sources of minor detail may be mentioned. Lydgate 
describes Saturn in The Assembly of Gods (ll. 281-287) :* 


But he was clad me thought straungely, 

For of frost & snow was all his aray; 

In hys hand he helde a fawchon all blody. 

Hyt semyd by his chere as he wold make a fray. 

A bawdryk of isykles about hys nek gay 

He had, and aboue an hygh on hys hede, 

Cowchyd with hayle stonys, he weryd a crowne of leede. 


The only literal parallels to the Testament are the words “isykles” and 
“hayle stonys,” yet the treatment is similar and these lines are perhaps 
Henryson’s most obvious source for his unusual emphasis upon Saturn’s 
coldness." 

A few lines from Chaucer’s description of the yeoman in the prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales may account for some of the weapons with which 
Henryson equips Saturn. Chaucer had written (ll. 104-105, 108): 


A sheef of pecock arwes, bright and kene, 
Under his belt he bar ful thriftily . . . 
And in his hand he baar a myghty bowe. 


11 Cf. the writer’s “Henryson and the Leper Cresseid,” of. cit., pp. 268-269. 

2 0. L. Triggs, ed., The Assembly of Gods . . . , E.E.T.S. (London, 1896), ll. 281-287. The 
authorship of this poem has been queried. Cf. H. N. MacCracken, ed., The Minor Poems of 
John Lydgate, E.E.T.S. (London, 1911-1934), 1, xxxv-xxxvi. 

13 The iconology of Saturn is instructive. In classical art he is depicted as mournful but 
dignified, with a veil over his head and a sickle in his hand. In the mythological illustrations 
of the Middle Ages, often evolved entirely from texts, Saturn wears a veil, carries a sickle 
and a scythe, and holds a dragon biting its tail. The process of castration and the act of 
devouring a child is often found. The astrological representations, into which the mytho- 
logical merged in the late Middle Ages, depicted Saturn with a mattock or spade, and later 
a staff or crutch, resulting eventually in a cripple with a wooden leg. Cf. E. Panofsky, 
Studies in Iconology (New York, 1939), pp. 76 ff. The lack of influence of such illustrations 
upon Henryson is evident. On the other hand, if the Scot’s portrait was influenced by any 
personification of Winter, it has not been found. Cf. R. Steele, Lydgate and Burgh’s Secrees of 
Old Philisoffres (London, 1894), pp. 46-47, and Bartholomaeus Anglicus, of. cit., Bk. 1x, 
chap. viii, for typical examples. Cf. further R. Tuve, Seasons and Months (Paris, 1933), pp. 
122 ff. The personification of Father Time or Death is closer, but Henryson’s portrait 
cannot be said to owe anything to these sources. 
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Henryson duplicates the references to the sheaf of arrows under the belt 
and a mighty bow borne in the hand (ll. 166-167). 
Henryson presents the following portrait of Jupiter (Il. 169-182): 


Than Juppiter, richt fair and amiabill, 

God of the Starnis in the Firmament, 

And Nureis to all thing generabill, 

Fra his Father Saturne far different, 

With burelie face, and browis bricht and brent, 
Upon his heid ane Garland, wonder gay, 

Of flouris fair, as it had bene in May. 


His voice was cleir, as Cristall wer his Ene, 
As goldin wyre sa glitterand was his hair; 
His garmound and his gyis full [gay] of grene, 
With golden listis gilt on everie gair; 

Ane burlie brand about his midill bair; 

In his richt hand he had ane groundin speir, 
Of his Father the wraith fra us to weir. 


This characterization seems to have evolved from a blending of the astro- 
logical qualities of Jupiter with elements of the dream-allegory. 

The poet’s debt to astrology may be indicated by the description of 
this planet in Albohazen:"* 


Iuppiter est planeta equalitatis: communitatis: melioramenti: intellectus: sensus: 
& pietatis . .. significat bonitatem: meliorationem: legem simplicitatem .. . 
Abhorret saturnum & eius naturas: prohibet & retrahit eum a suis malis operibus. 
Est formose apparentie & composite persone: mansuetus: fidelis: legalis: & 
pietosus: precipit & ostendit bonitatem: prohibet & abhorret malu[m]. . . per 
eum clarificatur aer: currunt venti & . . . pluuie . . . Et per sui demonstrationem 
& fortitudinem in nono mense a conceptione creature liberatur natus: & exit ad 
mundum & ad eius quietem: & ad aerem; & ab angustia ventris & suis tenebris 
liberatur . . . creatus & factus est iuppiter de claritate aeris et lumine suo: ac de 
vento eius limpido et purgato. 


Phrases such as Albohazen’s “planeta equalitatis ... Est formose ap- 
parentie & composite persone: mansuetus” establish the similarity to 
Henryson’s “richt fair and amiabill” planet; the statement that “per 
eum clarificatur aer: current venti & . . . pluuie” emphasizes the connec- 
tion with the elements which is found in the Testament; the remark that 
“per sui demonstrationem & fortitudinem in nono mense a conceptione 
creature liberatur natus” parallels the poet’s assertion that Jupiter is a 
nurse to all created things; and the Arabian astrologer’s “Abhorret 
saturnum & eius naturas: prohibet & retrahit eum a suis malis operibus” 


4 Op. cit., sig. a4, recto. Cf. also Alchabitus, op. cit., sig. bbs, recto, and Albumasar, op. cit., 
sig. hg, recto. Ptolemy gives a less extensive description, but cf. Lilly, op. cit., pp. 61-65. 
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suggests Henryson’s reference to Jupiter as far different from his father, 
Saturn, from whose wrath he shields us." 

With the more ornamental details of Jupiter’s appearance, Henryson 
leaves the astrological tradition for the dream-allegory. The nature of the 
poet’s borrowing may be illustrated by the description of Idleness in 
Chaucer’s Romaunt of the Rose (ll. 539-544, 548, 562-563, 569-570, ; 
573-574, 581) :* ‘ 
A chapelet . . . ; 
And faire above that chapelet 
A rose gerland had she sett... 

Hir heed was tressed queyntely; 

Hir sleves sewid fetisly . . . 

And she hadde on a cote of grene 

Of cloth of Gaunt; withouten wene... 
She ladde a lusty lyf in May. 









































Hir heer was as yelowe of hewe 

As ony basyn scoured newe; 

Hir flesh [as] tendre as is a chike, 
With bente browis smothe and slyke; 
And by mesure large were 

The openyng of hir yen clere... 
Hir face whit and wel coloured... 
And of fyn orfrays hadde she eke 





Henryson duplicates, more or less literally, the well-colored face, the 
smooth brows, the garland of flowers on the head, the month of May, 
the clear eyes, the yellow hair, and the green garment. 

The combination of an astrological characterization with outward de- 
tails from a personification in dream-allegory is a happy one in this in- 
stance, for the astrological Jupiter is amiable and well-favored and the 
description of Idleness forms a suitable extension of these qualities. 

The third planet that Henryson describes is Mars (ll. 183-196): 


48 Many elements of common mythology may be found in the portrait of Jupiter (and the 
other portraits) although the emphasis is elsewhere. Astrology and mythology overlapped ; 
to some extent. The mythographers, however, stress the fact that Jupiter overthrew his 
father, a detail that is not mentioned by the astrologers or Henryson. Jupiter is frequently 
described as the ruler of all the gods in mythology; cf. Thebaid, 1, 197-210; Met, 1, 177-180; 
Argonautica, 1, 690-692; Albricus Philosophus, De Deorum Imaginibus Libellus, ed. Van 
Staveren, Auctores Mythographi Latini (Leyden, 1742), p. 897; and Myth. Vat. m1, ed. 
G. H. Bode, Scriptores Rerum Mythicarum .. . (Cellis, 1834), pp. 160-165. Such a concept 
could not fit astrology. But the enmity between Jupiter and Saturn is a commonplace in 
both traditions. A derivative characterization occurs in medieval iconology where Jupiter 
is depicted as a judge. Cf. Panofsky, op. cit., pp. 21, 26. 

6 F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 1933), pp. 669-670. 
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Nixt efter him come Mars, the God of Ire, 
Of strife, debait, and all dissensioun, 

To chide and fecht, als feirs as ony fyre; 

In hard Harnes, hewmound and Habirgeoun, 
And on his hanche ane roustie fell Fachioun; 
And in his hand he had ane roustie sword; 
Wrything his face with mony angrie word, 


Schaikand his sword, befoir Cupide he come 
With reid visage, and grislie glowrand Ene; 

And at his mouth ane bullar stude of fome 
Lyke to ane Bair quhetting his Tuskis kene, 
Richt Tui[t]lyeour lyke, but temperance in tene; 
Ane horne he blew, with mony bosteous brag, 
Quhilk all this warld with weir hes maid to wag. 


This portrait is based upon the astrological conception of Mars, with the 
addition of details which may have been taken from Ovid and Chaucer 

A passage from Albohazen will illustrate the astrological content in the 
poet’s description:!” 


Mars est planeta calidus & siccus: igneus: feruens: nocturnus: femininus: de- 
structor: iratus: victoriosus: diligit occidere & interfectiones: rixas: litigia: & 
contrariari alteri leuiter infortunat: stultus: non patiens: cito irascitur ira forti: 
totum cor suum exponit in rebus suis agendis: non ita percipit cu[m] est iratus: 
nec manum retrahit de faciendo id quod incipit: guerras & facta mouet: prelia 
facit: & destruit populationes. 


Albohazen’s “rixas: litigia: & contrariari alteri” is echoed by Henryson’s 
“Of strife, debait, and all dissensioun;” the “‘non patiens: cito irascitur 
ira forti,” and the “non ita percipit cu[m] est iratus” suggest the poet’s 
“Richt Tui[t]lyeour lyke, but temperance in tene”; and there are shorter 
parallels between “‘igneus” and “fyre,” “iratus” and “Ire,” “guerras” 
and “fecht,” and “prelia” and “strife.” These are the typical charac- 
teristics of Mars in astrological works."* 

The poet also describes Mars with stout armor, a helmet, a coat of 
mail, a mighty bronze blade on the hip, and a bronze sword in his hand. 


17 Op. cit., sig. a4, verso. 

18 In his Matheseos, Julius Firmicus Maternus describes Mars as “iracundus . . . pugna, 
caedes . . . maledicos . . . inuerecundum . . . controversia.”” Cf. Pruckner, op. cit., pp. 22- 
23. (The authenticity of this passage has been questioned. Cf. W. Kroll and F. Skutsch, 
Iulit Firmici Materni Matheseos (Leipzig, 1897-1913], 11, xiv ff.). In his Quadripartitum, 
Ptolemy refers to Mars as “‘iracundus . . . primus in bello, uilipendet omnia . . . superbus.” 
Pruckner, op. cit., p. 57. Alchabitus deals briefly with Mars, but Albumasar repeats the 
customary details at length (09. cit., sig. hy) such as “ira, controversus, dissentiones, litigia, 
pugna, atrox, maledicus, multi murmuri.” Cf. further Lilly, op. cét., pp. 65-68. 
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Although Mars is generally described with a variety of weapons,’® the 
planet’s armor in the present case may have been borrowed in part from 
Chaucer’s Complaint of Mars. Describing the god of war surprised by 
Phoebus, Chaucer writes (ll. 95-101) :?° 


... from his eyen tweyne 
The firi sparkes brosten out for peyne; 
And hente his hauberk, that ley hym besyde. 
Fle wolde he not, ne myghie himselven hide. 


He throweth on his helm of huge wyghte, 
And girt him with his swerd, and in his hond 
His myghty spere, as he was wont to fyghte... 


Henryson duplicates Chaucer’s ““Hauberk,” “helm,” and “swerd”’ (in 
fact, the Scot equips Mars with two swords, perhaps because of the 
exigencies of the rime). Henryson’s “Harnes” is a generic term which 
could apply to several of the weapons Chaucer specifies. 

The lines in which the poet likens Mars to a boar have no precedent 
in the usual descriptions of that god or planet. In the Metamorphoses, 
however, Ovid describes a boar in a similar manner (vim, 284-285, 287- 
289, 369): 


sanguine et igne micant oculi, riget ardua cervix, et setae similes rigidis hastilibus 
~ horrent ...fervida cum rauco latos stridore per armos spuma fluit, dentes 
aequantur dentibus Indis, fulmen ab ore venit, frondes afflatibus ardent... 
dentibus ille ferox in querno stipite tritis. 


Ovid’s “sanguine et igne micant oculi” suggests Henryson’s “grislie 
glowrand Ene’”’; Ovid’s “spuma”’ the Scot’s “fome”; and the “‘dentibus 
ille ferox in querno stipite tritis” the “Bair quhetting his Tuskis kene.” 
There are other descriptions of boars in literature preceding Henryson, 
but none have been discovered which resemble the poet’s as closely.” 


19 In classical mythology, Mars is described with a shield, spear, helmet, lance, and sword, 
among other weapons. Cf. Zineid, v1, 700-701; Met, x1v, 806-807. Mars also has a chariot. 
Cf. 4neid, x11, 331-336. The mythographers stressed the Venus-Vulcan episode to the 
exclusion of almost everything else. Cf. the Astronomica of Hyginus, ed. B. Bunte (Leipzig, 
1875), p. 79, and the Mythologicon of Fulgentius, ed. A. Van Staveren, op. cit., pp. 682-683. 
Nor do the encyclopedists stress the weapons of Mars. Cf. Bartholomaeus Anglicus, op. cit., 
Bk. vim, chap. xxv. Cf. further, Panofsky, op. cit., pp. 49, 56, 162 ff. Accordingly, it seems 
that Henryson’s source is closer to classical mythology, although he does not mention the 
spear, lance, or chariot. 

2° Professor Robinson’s statement that Chaucer’s description of Mars is astrological 
seems doubtful; the armament, for example, is mythological. Cf. Robinson, of. cit., p. 973, 
note to 1.97. 

1 Most of the boar similes in literature appear to be derived from Ovid. Cf. Thebaid, 
x1, 530-533. The Ovide Moralisé contains an expanded version of Ovid which bears no closer 
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Although there are many details in Henryson’s portrait of Mars (and 
his portraits of the other planets) which cannot be traced, * we are able 
to note the primary source and observe how the poet goes about creating 
his characterizations, assembling concrete details from a variety of 
sources to embellish an astrological conception. 

The poet gives a lengthy portrait of the Sun (Il. 197-217): 


Than fair Phebus, Lanterne & Lamp of licht 
Of man and beist, baith frute and flourisching, 
Tender Nureis, and banischer of nicht, 

And of the warld causing, be his moving 

And Influence, lyfe in all eirdlie thing, 
Without comfort of quhome, of force to nocht 
Must all ga die that in this warld is wrocht. 


As King Royall he raid upon his Chair 

The quhilk Phaeton gydit sum tyme upricht; 
The brichtnes of his face quhen it was bair 
Nane micht behald for peirsing of his sicht. 
This goldin Cart with fyrie bemis bricht 
Four yokkit steidis full different of hew, 

But bait or tyring, throw the Spheiris drew. 


The first was soyr, with Mane als reid as Rois, 
Callit Eoye into the Orient; 

The secund steid to Name hecht Ethios, 
Quhitlie and paill, and sum deill ascendent; 
The thrid Peros, richt hait and richt fervent; 
The feird was blak, callit Philologie 

Quhilk rollis Phebus doun into the sey. 


The first stanza, which describes the Sun’s nature, appears to be derived 
from astrology; the second and third stanzas, which are devoted to a 
description of the Sun’s chariot and horses, contain material from myth- 
ology. 

The astrological nature of Henryson’s first stanza may be indicated 
by a passage from Albohazen:* 


resemblance to Henryson. Cf. C. de Boer, ed. (Koninklijke Akademie, xv, XXI, Xxx, 
xxxvul, x~m), (Amsterdam, 1915-38), 11, 157 ff. Cf. further Gower’s Vox Clamantis, ed. 
G. C. Macaulay, The Complete Works of John Gower (Oxford, 1899-1902), rv, 31. Chaucer 
uses a boar simile (KnT, ll. 1658-59). Cf. also Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. J. R. R. 
Tolkien and E. V. Gordon (Oxford, 1925), pp. 48-49. 

® No precedent, for example, has been found for the horn which Mars blows. There may 
be some connection, however, with Mars and the conventional description of the month of 
March: the weapons ascribed to March are similar and this month is depicted occasionally 
as a warrior blowing a horn. Cf. J. C. Webster, The Labors of the Months . . . (Princeton, 
1938), pp. 138 ff. and plates cited 33 Op. cit., sig. aa, verso. 
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Sol est lumen & candela c[oJeli gubernator mundi: factor temporum . . . per eum 
mouetus omnis res se mouens: per eum nascitur omnis res nascens: crescit omnis 
res crescens: crescit omne folium & maturatur omnis fructus. Ipse est spiritus 
c[oJeli magnus. Cum eo vivificantur signa[.] Et quodlibet signum quando est in 
eo habet maioritatem super alia signa: quam ipsum viuificat & illuminat & dat 
ei fortitudinem & calorem & applicat calorem: fortitudinem & virtutem illius 
signi terre: quia natura & facta sua apparent in omnibus rebus & cunctis animatis 
& in animatis existentibus in terra. . . . Per solum fit decursus aquarum: motus 
ventorum. Per eum nascuntur nubes & veniunt pluuie... & lux & lumen illud 
vadunt crescendo sicut crescit creatura ... et transmittit eius subtile ad sum- 
mitatem arborum & ramorum: & quelibet arbor & omnis planta & herba recipiunt 
suam partem de eo... quia natura sua operatur in omnibus naturis & nulla 
naturarum aliarum operatur in eo. 


Albohazen’s “lumen & candela c[foJeli,”” combined wih his “lux & 
lumen,” furnish a model for Henryson’s “Phebus, Lant rne & Lamp of 
licht”; the astrologer’s phrases “‘crescit creatura” and ‘crescit omnis 
res crescens: crescit omne folium & maturatur omnis fructus” suggest the 
Scot’s “Phebus... Of man and beist, baith frute and flourisching, 
Tender Nureis, and banischer of nicht”; and Albohazen’s “per eum 
mouetur omnis res se movens: per eum nascitur omnis res nascens,” as 
well as his “quia natura & facta sua apparent in omnibus rebus & cunctis 
animatis & in animatis existentibus in terra,” forms a parallel to the 
poet’s phrase, “And of the warld causing be his moving And Influence, 
lyfe in all eirdlie thing.”” Henryson’s concluding remark that without the 
comfort of Phoebus everything in this world must necessarily die is im- 
plicit in Albohazen’s entire treatment.” 

Henryson’s second stanza, describing the Sun riding in his horse-drawn 
chariot which Phaeton once guided wrongly, appears to be derived from 
the Metamorphoses (u, 19 ff.) where Ovid tells the story in some detail, 
referring to the brightness of the Sun’s face which none may behold 


* In analyzing the origins and sources of Henryson’s portrait of the Sun, we meet with 
a special problem, for the Sun has been variously described in virtually all literature. The 
concept of the Sun as the source of light is a commonplace; the concept of the Sun as a 
creator is not as common. Cf. De Divinis Nominibus of Pseudo-Dionysius (ed. J. P. Migne, 
Patrologia Latina (Paris, 1844-64), cxxi1, 1131) where the Sun is described as “ad genera- 
tionem sensibilium corporum committitur, et ad vitam ea movet.” Cf. further Cicero, 
De Re Publica, v1, xvii; Pliny, Naturalis Historia, m, 4; Ausonius, Ecl, vu, 4 ff. The concept 
of the Sun as a tender nurse is more rare. In De Re Publica, Cicero calls the Sun ‘mens 
mundi et temperatio” (v1, xvii); Pseudo-Dionysius says the Sun “nutrit, et auget, et perficit, 
et purgat, et renovat,” ibid. Cf. further Bartholomaeus Anglicus, op. cit., Bk. vim1, chap. 
xxviii. These sources are scattered, incomplete, and mainly mythological. In general, the 
astrologers such as Albohazen present a more extensive and pertinent description. Cf. the 
Matheseos of Firmicus (ed. Pruckner, op. cit., p. 23) and Albumasar, op. cit., sig. hg. 
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without loss of sight (m, 21-23), to the Sun’s chariot (m, 107-110), and 
to the four horses (1m, 153-155). 

With the poet’s third stanza, which names and describes the four 
horses of the Sun, I have dealt at some length elsewhere.” Briefly, the 
name of the poet’s fourth horse, “Philologie,” is not so spelled in Ovid, 
but appears to have been taken from the Fulgentian version of the story 
which offers different names for the Sun’s horses. Henryson’s source is 
apparently the De Mundi of Psuedo-Bede which gives both versions side 
by side, and which permitted the poet to shift from the Ovidian to the 
Fulgentian spelling of the fourth horse’s name to suit the exigencies of 
his meter and rime. 

Henryson gives the following description of Venus (Il. 218-238): 


Venus was thair present that goddes [gay], 

His Sonnis querrell for to defend and mak 

Hir awin complaint, cled in ane nyce array, 

The ane half grene, the uther half Sabill black; 
Quhyte hair as gold kemmit and sched abak; 
Bot in hir face semit greit variance, 

Quhyles perfyte treuth, and quhyles Inconstance 


Under smyling scho was dissimulait, 
Provocative, with blenkis Amorous, 

And suddanely changit and alterait, 

Angrie as ony Serpent vennemous 

Richt pungitive, with wordis odious, 

Thus variant scho was, quha list tak keip, 
With ane Eye lauch, and with the uther weip. 


In taikning that all fleschelie Paramour 

Quhilk Venus hes in reull and governance, 

Is sum tyme sweit, sum tyme bitter and sour 
Richt unstabill, and full of variance, 

Mingit with cairfull Joy and fals plesance, 

Now hait, now cauld, now blyith, now full of wo, 
Now grene as leif, now widderit and ago. 


Unlike the preceding planet portraits, this portrait of Venus owes little 
to astrology. The mythological conception of Venus as the goddess of 
love is at the center of the characterization, but the emphasis has been 
thrown on her “greit variance,” a quality which receives little or no 
stress in mythology or astrology. In his third stanza, the poet points 
out why his treatment is fitting, explaining that the inconstancy of Venus 

% Cf. the writer’s “Robert Henryson and the Fulgentian Horse,” MLN, trv (April, 1939) 
239-245. 
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betokens the changing fortunes of love and lovers. Since the Testament 
is the story of the changing fortunes of two lovers, and since Venus is 
Cresseid’s avowed goddess, Henryson’s reason for varying his usual 
treatment may be easily understood. 

In a passing allusion to the Testament, Professor Neilson remarks: 
“The description of Venus departs entirely from the tradition, all the 
stress being laid on her character: ‘Richt unstabill, and full of variance, 
Mingit with cairfull joy, and fals plesance.’’** The poet, then, was 
striking out on a new path, but the direction of his efforts is incidentaily 
revealed by the following observations of Professor Patch :?” 


As early as the eleventh or twelfth century the similarity between Fortune and 
Love had been recognized. ... But some writers make a distinction between 
Love and Fortune, representing one as obstructing the work of the other, or 
making them at odds somehow, or at least not in complete union. .. . Fortune 
and Love become associated in work, however. They are both accused of causing 
trouble for lovers, and their names are linked. In Li Romanz de la Poire . . . the 
Court of Love has become practically the Court of Fortune. . . . In the Panthére 
d’Amours, and in the Kingis Quair, Fortune seems to be in complete control. 
Cases of love are finally referred to her decision, and the Court of Fortune ap- 
pears to be an established fact. . . . This identification of the two figures of For- 
tune and Love only means that they had much in common, and that in one as- 
pect Fortune was certainly regarded as concerned with the affairs of love. 


Henryson’s Venus is an example of the merging of the two personifica- 
tions. 

The nature of Henryson’s source, however, may be indicated with a 
little more precision. In the Book of the Duchess, Chaucer describes For- 
tune at some length (Il. 617-620, 626-649): 


My boldnesse ys turned to shame, 
For fals Fortune hath pleyd a game 
Atte ches with me, allas! the while! 
The trayteresse fals and full of gyle... 
An ydole of fals portrayture 

Ys she, for she wol sone wrien; 

She is the monstres hed ywrien, 

As fylthe over-ystrawed with floures. 
Hir moste worshippe and hir flour ys 
To lyen, for that ys hyr nature; 
Withoute feyth, lawe, or mesure 

She ys fals; and ever laughynge 


%* W. A. Neilson, The Origins and Sources of the Court of Love, Harvard Studies and Notes 
in Philology and Literature, v1 (Boston, 1899), p. 160. 

87H. R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature (Cambridge, 1927), pp. 90- 
98. 
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With oon eye, and that other wepynge. 
That ys broght up, she set al doun. 
I lykne hyr to the scorpioun, 

That ys a fals, flaterynge beste; 

For with his hed he maketh feste, 
But al amydde hys flaterynge 

With hys tayle he wol stynge 

And envenyme; and so wol she. 

She ys th’envyouse charite 

That ys ay fals, and semeth wel, 

So turneth she hyr false whel 
Aboute, for hyt ys nothyng stable, 
Now by the fire, now at table; 

For many oon hath she thus yblent. 
She ys pley of enchauntement, 
That semth oon and ys not soo. 


Henryson’s Venus is essentially the same characterization: Chaucer says 
“for she wol sone wrien,” and the Scot says “Thus variant scho was’; 
Chaucer likens Fortune to a scorpion who will “stynge and envenyme,” 
while Henryson refers to a “Serpent vennemous Richt pungitive’’; both 
poets assert that she laughs with one eye and weeps with the other; and 
while Chaucer calls Fortune’s wheel “nothyng stable,”” Henryson speaks 
of Venus’ rule as “‘Richt unstabill.” In short, the Scot’s portrait of Venus, 
like Chaucer’s description of Fortune, consists of a series of variations 
upon the theme of inconstancy.”* The appropriateness of this characteri- 
zation needs little comment.*® 
Henryson describes Mercury as follows (ll. 239-252, 264-270): 


With buik in hand than come Mercurius, 
Richt Eloquent, and full of Rethorie, 
With polite termis and delicious, 


%8 Other but less pertinent descriptions of Fortune occur in Boethius, De Consolatione, 
Bk. 11, mu. 1 ff., and Chaucer’s Romaunt, ll. 5403 ff. The description of Venus in classical 
mythology bears little resemblance to Henryson’s portrait. Cf. Zineid, 1, 402-405; Fasti, 
Iv, 91 ff. Nor does the description found in the mythographers and encyclopedists. Cf. 
Albricus, De Deorum Imaginibus (ed. Van Staveren, op. cit., pp. 903-904) and Bartholo- 
maeus Angelicus, De Proprietatibus Rerum (London, 1535), Bk. vim, chap. xxvi. The as- 
trologers place no emphasis upon the inconstancy of the planet, but rather describe Venus 
in terms of cold and moist qualities which exert a consistently similar influence. Cf. Albu- 
masar, op. cit., sig. hs, and Lilly, op. cit., pp. 72-76. Cf. further Panofsky, op. cit., p. 26. 

% It may be remembered that the plot of the Testament is more mythological than astro- 
logical in conception: deserted by Diomede, Cresseid blames Venus and Cupid who, in 
return for her devotion, had promised her success in love; her criticism is called a blasphemy 
by Cupid and she is judged, condemned, and punished on that ground. In the case of Venus, 
therefore, there is some reason to portray her in terms of a well-worn personification, since 
it would be more effective to have Cresseid blaspheme a goddess than a planet. 
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With pen and Ink to report al reddie, 
Setting sangis and singand merilie: 

His Hude was reid, heklit atouir his Croun, 
Lyke to ane Poeit of the auld fassoun. 


Boxis he bair with fine Electuairis, 

And sugerit Syropis for digestioun, 

Spycis belangand to the Pothecairis, 

With mony hailsum sweit Confectioun, 
Doctour in Phisick cled in ane Skarlot goun, 
And furrit weill, as sic ane aucht to be, 

Honest and gude, and not ane word culd le... 


Thus quhen thay gadderit war, thir Goddes sevin, 
Mercurius thay cheisit with ane assent 
To be foirspeikar in the Parliament. 


Quha had bene thair, and liken for to heir 

His facound toung, and termis exquisite, 

Of Rethorick the prettick he micht leir, 

In breif Sermone ane pregnant sentence wryte. 


It is Mercury, too, who asks Cupid the cause of the convocation, and sug- 
gests that Saturn and Cynthia judge Cresseid (ll. 271-273, 295-300). 
The astrological nature of the poet’s description may be indicated by 
the following passage from Lilly:* 
Being well dignified, he represents a man of subtill and politick braine, intellect, 
and cogitation; an excellent disputant or Logician, arguing with learning and dis- 
cretion, and using much eloquence in his speech, a searcher into all kinds of 
Mysteries and Learning, sharp and witty, learning almost any thing without a 
Teacher; ambitious of being exquisite in every Science. . . . He generally signifies 
all literated men, Philosophers . . . Merchants, Secretaries, Scriveners . . . Poets, 
Orators, Advocates, Schoolmasters, Stationers, Printers... Atturneys... 
Clerks . . . Solicitors. 


The similarity ef this passage to Henryson’s portrait is evident: where 
Lilly calls Mercury “an excellent disputant or Logician,” Henryson 
refers twice to Mercury’s powers of “Rethorick’’; Lilly mentions Mer- 
cury’s “eloquence in his speech,” a characteristic which Henryson 
stresses, speaking of the planet as “Richt Eloquent... With polite 
termis and delicious”; Lilly says that Mercury is “sharp and witty,” 
and the Scot expresses the same idea by his phrase “facound toung”; 
finally, Lilly likens Mercury to a scrivener and Henryson describes him 
as ready with pen and ink, while both associate the planet with poets.” 

*® Op. cit., pp. 77-78. 

For further astrological descriptions of Mercury similar to Lilly, cf. Ptolemy, Quadri- 
partitum (ed. Pruckner, op. cit., pp. 6, 31, 50, 58); Firmicus, Matheseos (ibid., p. 23); 
Albohazen, op. cit., sig. as, verso. Cf. further Panofsky, of. cit., p. 26. 
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Although Mercury is seldom or never associated with medicine in the 
usual descriptions of that god or planet, Henryson portrays him as a 
doctor. In so doing, the poet was apparently influenced by the Canter- 
bury Tales (ll. 411, 422, 425-426): 


With us ther was a DOCTOUR OF PHISIK... 
He was a verray, parfit praktisour .. . 

Ful redy hadde he his apothecaries 

To sende hym drogges and his letuaries. 


The parallel to Henryson is close, from the general attitude of approval 
to the phrase “Doctour in Phisick” and the specific words “‘Pothecairis” 
and “Electuairis” which appear in the Testament. Again, Chaucer’s 
“Syngynge he was . . . He koude songes make and wel endite,”’ referring 
to the Squire (CT, ll. 91, 95), may have suggested the Scot’s “Setting 
sangis and singand merilie.’”” Of Mercury’s apparel, the headpiece was a 
poetic convention and may be found in portraits of Chaucer,® while the 
well-furred scarlet gown betokened a person of great importance in the 
poet’s day.™ All in all, the portrait of Mercury is one of Henryson’s 
happiest creations. 

Henryson’s description of Cynthia is the shortest and the least 
original of the planet portraits (ll. 253-263): 


Nixt efter him come Lady Cynthia, 

The last of all, and swiftest in hir Spheir, 
Of colour blak, buskit with hornis twa, 

And in the nicht scho listis best appeir. 
Haw as the Leid, of colour nathing cleir; 
For all hir licht scho borrowis at hir brother 
Titan, for of hir self scho hes nane uther. 


Hir gyse was gray, and ful of spottis blak, 

And on hir breist ane Churle paintit full evin, 
Beirand ane bunche of Thornis on his bak, 
Quhilk for his thift micht clim na nar the hevin. 


Having been appointed with Saturn to judge Cresseid, Cynthia descends 
from her seat and reads a “bill” stating that Cresseid is now deprived of 


# The connection between Mercury and medicine is tenuous, although it is possible to 
find some relationship: Mercury sometimes assumed the attributes of Hermes, and the 
latter is occasionally associated with medicine. Cf. W. Smith, Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology (Boston, 1849), s.v. Mercury and Hermes. In classical 
mythology Mercury is the god of cunning and theft, merchants and thieves, and he remains 
the same in the Middle Ages. Cf. Bartholomaeus Anglicus, of. cit., Bk. vir, chap. xxvii. 
In our day, the caduceus of Mercury (two snakes) has been mistakenly adopted by the 
Army Medical Corps instead of the rod of Aesculapius (one snake). 

8 Cf. G. G. Smith, The Poems of Robert Henryson, S.T.S. (Edinburgh, 1906-14), 1, 48. 

“ P. H. Brown, Scotland before 1700 (Edinburgh, 1893), p. 27. 
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her bodily heat and describing her leprous fate in detail (Il. 330-343). 

The only astrological detail in the poet’s treatment of Cynthia is his 
selection of this planet to assist in conferring the verdict of leprosy upon 
Cresseid. In general, the portrait is an amalgam of commonplaces. Many 
of the details which Henryson selects may be found in the following 
passage from Pliny:* 


But the wonder of everyone is vanquished by the last star, the one most familiar 
to the earth, and devised by nature to serve as a remedy for the shadows of dark- 
ness—the moon . . . always waxing and waning, and now curved into the horns 
of a sickle, now just halved in size, now rounding into a circle; spotted and then 
suddenly shining clear. . .. The moon then is nearest to the pole, and therefore 
has the smallest orbit . . . she is governed by the sun’s radiance as are the rest 
of the stars, as in fact she shines with a light entirely borrowed from him... . 
She is sometimes seen spotted. 


Pliny’s allusions to the moon’s horns, her spots, and the statement that 
she receives her light from the sun, as well as the association with dark- 
ness and the implication that she is swift, have their counterpart in the 
Testament and elsewhere.* The reference in Henryson to the “Churle” 
on the moon’s breast, or the man-in-the-moon, is a commonplace.*’ In 
short, the poet gives a thoroughly conventional portrait of the moon. 
Reviewing Henryson’s treatment and description of the seven planets 
in the Testament of Cresseid, we may conclude that in general the Scot 
exercised considerable originality and perception by discarding for the 
most part the ancient mythological qualities of the gods and substituting 
the astrological qualities of the planets in which his age believed. In so 
doing, he was following Chaucer’s example and conferring realism upon 
his narration. Specifically, Henryson appears to be indebted to astro- 
logical works such as Albohazen’s Liber de Fatis Astrorum, although he 
added a variety of details from other sources with a total result that is 
well-integrated and effective. Thus, five of the seven planets, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Phoebus, and Mercury, are fundamentally astrological in 
conception; Venus is portrayed with the emphasis upon her inconstancy 
for poetic and dramatic reasons; and Cynthia, alone, is described in a 


% Natural History, ed. H. Rackham (London, 1938-40), 1, 193-197. 

* Typical allusions to the moon’s horns occur in Boethius, De Consolatione, 111, m. 6, 
and the Kingis Quair, ed. A. Lawson (London, 1910), p. 3. Allusions to the fact that the 
moon’s light is borrowed from the sun occur in Le Roman de la Rose, ed. E. Langlois (Paris, 
1914-24), rv, 16843 ff., and Gower, Confessio Amantis, ed. Macaulay, op. cit., 11, 253. The 
moon’s swiftness is emphasized in astrology. Cf. Lilly, op. cit., pp. 81 ff. 

*7 It has been asserted that the man in the moon is first mentioned in Neckham’s De 
Natura Rerum, ed. T. Wright (London, 1863), p. xviii. A passage which resembles Henryson 
occurs in Pecock, Repressor, ed. C. Babington (London, 1860), 1, 155. Cf. further Le 
Roman de la Rose, ed. Langlois, op. cit., 1v, 16881 ff. and Troilus and Criseyde, 1, 1023-24. 
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conventional manner. The greatest single source of supplemental detail 
is Chaucer, with lesser borrowings from Ovid, the Romance of the Rose, 
Lydgate, Pseudo-Bede, and others. None of these sources, however, is 
imitated slavishly. Henryson deserves full credit for creating a series of 
powerful and compelling portraits. 
MARSHALL W. STEARNS 


Indiana University 
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RICHARD TAVERNER’S INTERPRETATION OF 
ERASMUS IN PROVERBES OR ADAGIES 


OR his work on the Bible in English and for his translations from 

Erasmus, Richard Taverner has had a modest importance in early 
Tudor literature.' In other respects, he has been an easy man to disregard. 
He misses the pioneer’s distinction in both his fields; he obscures the 
interest of his own utterances by offering them in the guise of translation; 
even what we know of his life suggests no highly individual achieve- 
ment.” In summary, his biography traces a path well worn by his genera- 
tion of humanists—scholars trained at Renaissance Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, men matured in the dramatic, dangerous school of experience that 
was England between the fall of Wolsey and the death of Henry VIII. 
The times welcomed such a useful scholarship as Taverner devoted to 
education, politics, and religion. We, in turn, may increase our under- 
standing of those times by recognizing, not simply the work he did, but 
also his methods and some of his results. For such a study, his little book 
preserved in exemplars of six editions, Proverbes or Adagies .. . gathered 
out of the Chiliades of Erasmus, has the double interest of revealing more 
of Taverner’s thought than we should expect to find in it and of helping 
to color the fame of Erasmus in England.* 

Though Erasmus had antagonists in England as elsewhere, that fame 
was prevailingly auspicious during most of his life. The learned—friends 
or enemies, correspondents, and readers—could know directly from his 
works where he finally stood in the critical religious struggle of the 1520’s 
and 1530’s;‘ except among controversialists who chose to quote the 


1 For his translations, see Harold H. Hutson and Harold R. Willoughby, “The Ignored 
Taverner Bible of 1539,” The Crozer Quarterly, xv1 (1939), 161-176; Charles Read Basker- 
vill, “Taverner’s Garden of Wisdom and the A pophthegmata of Erasmus,” SP xxrx (1932), 
149-159; Henry B. Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into English form Caxton to 
Chapman, University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature (Madison, 1933), 
pp. 70-71. 

2 Dictionary of National Biography sub Taverner; Hutson and Willoughby, of. cit., pp. 
165-167. 

* Two editions represented by copies in the Huntington Library are the basis of this 
study: Prouerbes or adagies with newe addicions gathered out of the Chiliades of Erasmus by 
Richard Tauerner. Hereunto be also added Mimi Publiani (London, 1539), and Proverbes or 
Adagies gathered out of the Chiliades of Erasmus by Richarde Tauerner. With newe additions 
as well of Latyn prouerbes as of Englysshe (London, 1545). As Professor Baskervill noted 
(op. cit., pp. 150-151), the title page of 1539 argues an even earlier edition. The six editions 
listed in STC (10436-10441) range from 1539 to 1569, a long life for a book of this sort. 

“ The letters of these years, particularly to correspondents in England and Spain, are all- 
important evidence (P. S. Allen and H. M. Allen, Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Rotero- 
dami, vols. vi-x [Oxford, 1926-1941], passim [vols. 1x and x ed. H. M. Allen and H. W. 
Garrod)). 
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middle-aged Erasmus against the elder, his significant writings from 
Hyperaspistes Diatribe aduersus Seruum Arbitrium Martini Lutheri 
(Basle, 1526) till his death ten years later could have left little doubt of 
his central position. Men with small Latin or none, however, had to feed 
their curiosity about the mighty Erasmus on the crumbs of quotation 
and of reference scattered in controversy and on his works as they came 
into the vernacular. The first of these in English—Gentian Hervet’s 
rendering of De Immensa Dei Misericordia and Margaret Roper’s of 
Precatio Dominica (both 1524-1525/26)*—had the virtue of presenting 
Erasmus in some of the writings which, a few years later, he himself 
recommended as suitable for popular reading.’ 

In spite of this favorable beginning, however, the long-enduring Eng- 
lish emphasis on The Praise of Folly, some of the most notorious Col- 
loquies, and a few passages in Enchiridion Militis Christiani also started 
early. The traditional picture of Erasmus as Luther’s inspiration and 
betrayer, as—by the gentlest interpretation—a reformer who loosed 
forces he was too timid to guide to the end, is one of the most tightly 
framed in the gallery of the Ichabods of history. Though not completely 
obliterated, the portrait suggested by the little devotional works trans- 
lated in the 1520’s and such successors as Thomas Paynel’s version of 
De Contempiu Mundi (1533) is far more shadowy than the popular one 
encouraged by many of the translations of the 1530’s—for example, that 
of Enchiridion which is probably Tindale’s (1533),§ Ye Pylgremage of 
Pure Devotion (?1536),* or Taverner’s Proverbes (1539). 


5 See, for example, Tindale’s famous gibe (1530) at both More and “his darling Erasmus” 
(Answer to Sir Thomas More’s Dialogue, Parker Society [Cambridge, 1850], p. 16). 

* A. W. Reed, “The Regulation of the Book Trade before the Proclamation of 1538,” 
Early Tudor Drama (London, 1926), pp. 169-173; John Archer Gee, “Hervet’s English 
Translation, with its Appended Glossary, of Erasmus’s De Immensa Dei Misericordia,” 
PQ, xv (1936), 136-152, and “Margaret Roper’s English Version of Erasmus’ Precatio 
Dominica,” Review of English Studies, xu (1937), 257-271. 

7 See especially his letter to Alfonso Fernandez, the discreet translator of Enchiridion 
Militis Christiani into Spanish (Allen, op. cit., vu, 356-357, Ep. 1969). Erasmus’ suggestions 
for translation are “De misericordia Domini, De matrimonio Christiano, Paraphrases, 
Commentariolos in quatuor Psalmos, et si qua sunt huiusmodi quae, per commodum inter- 
pretem tractata, possunt conducere moribus hominum.” Cf. Thomas Paynel’s rendering of 
his complaint against those who “(nat withstandynge that I am a lyue, and commaunde 
the contrarie) do vulgate and put forthe abrode suche trifils as I wrote whan I was yong to 
exercise my style, nat thinkynge that they shulde be spred abrode and common for euery 
man to have” (De Contempiu Mundi (London, 1533], sig. A4). 

® John Archer Gee, “Tindale and the 1533 English Enchiridion of Erasmus,” PMLA, 
XLIx (1934), 460-471, and “John Byddell and the First Publication of Erasmus’s Enchirid- 
ion in English,” ELH, tv (1937), 43-59. 

® Henry de Vocht, The Earliest English Translations of Erasmus’s COLLOQUIA, 1536-1566 
(Louvain, 1928). For the date of the book, see especially pp. xli-li. 
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Adagia is, in many ways, one of Erasmus’s central scholarly achieve- 
ments. He probably worked harder on his editions of the Fathers, his 
Novum Instrumentum, his Paraphrases; but no other enterprise—not 
even the accumulating Colloqguia—testifies to such long devotion as his 
gathering, comparing, and annotating of pithy sayings from the litera- 
tures of antiquity. Between the first edition of Adagiorum Collectanea 
(Paris, 1500), with its 818 entries, and the final Adagiorum Chiliades 
of 1536, we see his sustained enthusiasm at work. Has Erasmus often 
been called modest? At least, the count of his aphorisms, of which he 
had finally 4,151, is a prodigal underestimate, for most of the entries 
include variants and analogues of the main quotation.” 

After the thousands of this harvest, Taverner’s hundreds in Proverbes 
seem a scanty gleaning. There is, however, something pleasantly Eras- 
mian in the increase between the edition of 1539, with its 187 proverbs, 
and that of 1545, with 235." Like his master, Taverner must have been 
busy from edition to edition, for the later one introduces, not only further 
adages from the Latin, but also fifty-one English proverbs—folk wisdom 
wedded to learning.” 

The slimness of Taverner’s work, even in its enlarged form, finds a 
match in the apparent simplicity of his treatment. As two scholars notic- 
ing the little book in other connections have remarked, this simplicity is 
misleading, for what the Englishman does with his source differs greatly 
from it."* The directions of change are worth a more careful charting 
than a summarizing description alone can give. If Taverner were to be 
judged as a humanist, his ignoring of most of Erasmus’s parallel passages 
and erudite scholia would be disappointing; he clearly had no intention 
of impressing anyone with the learning which we know he possessed. His 
brevity might even suggest that he had drawn on some convenient epit- 
ome, such as Adagiorvom Omnivm, tam Gracorum @ Latinor& Aureum 
flumen ...D. Erasmi Rot... secundum ordiné Alphabeti, per Theodori- 
cum Cortehoeuium selectum ... (Antwerp, 1530); but Proverbes lacks the 
efficient good order of digests, with their implication that here is, if 
anything, an improvement on the original, and it includes occasional bits 
that must have come from Erasmus’s own pages. Taverner’s prologue 
admits cheerfully the disparity between his master’s work and his: 

1 The comparisons in this paper are based on Froben’s Adagiorum Chiliades Des. Erasmi 
(Basle, 1539). In the preface to the edition of 1533, Erasmus wrote the history of the work 
(Opera Omnia (Leyden, 1703], vol. 11, sig. *3). See P. S. Allen’s appraisal of Adagia as one 
of Erasmus’s “two most notable compositions” (Erasmus: Lectures and Wayfaring Sketches 
[Oxford, 1934], pp. 61-66). 

1 The index of 1539 omits several adages included in the volume. 

12 Repeating and occasionally doubling these native proverbs, Taverner uses them in the 
interpretation of fifty-four, all told, of Erasmus’s. 

48 Lathrop, op. cit., pp. 70-71; Baskervill, op. cit., pp. 150-151. 
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Forasmoche as I thynke it wol be no les pleasaunte then profitable vnto you 
(good readers) to heare some of the most nette & handsome prouerbes which the 
incomparable lerned man Erasmus Roterodam hath in his boke of Chiliades 
gathered to gether out of the moste approued authors: although it be a matter 
of great importaunce to handle them in their kynde, and a prouince farre sur- 
mountyng the sklender capacitie of my wytte: yet for your sakes and for the loue 
I beare to the furtheraiice & adourment of my natiue countrey, I wyll not stycke 
after myne accustomed maner, which is rudiori ac crassiori minerua, to make here 
a brefe collection of some of them." 


Though a quick comparison shows that Proverbes depends heavily on 
the early part of its source, closer scrutiny finds a late adage breaking a 
selected run from the first half just often enough to indicate that Taverner 
used the full work. So we cannot mark him down as the translator who 
begins a vast enterprise only to abandon it one-twentieth done. 

To be sure, a precisionist may ask if the result of such clipping and 
chopping as Taverner’s is justly to be called translation. The fault is ours 
if we insist on that description. The title pages announce only a “gather- 
ing out of the Chiliades of Erasmus.” The great name occurs, however, 
not only on the title page and in the prologue, but also in occasional 
parenthetical notes like these: ‘“‘as full eloquentlye declareth Erasmus,” 
“sayeth Erasmus,” “sayth this excellent clerke,’ and in fuller notes 
sending the reader to the source. Where, for example, Erasmus has 
written a tract of several thousand words (sixteen quarto pages) on 
Dulce bellum inexpertis, Taverner translates: “Batell is a swete thynge 
to them that neuer assayed it,” and adds: “‘He that lysteth to knowe more 
of this prouerbe, let him go to Erasmus which hadleth in his Chiliades 
this prouerbe both ryght copiously & also eloquently.’’* Another long 
essay by Erasmus, the partly autobiographical one on Festina lente 
(somewhat more than eight pages), elicits this comment after the trans- 
lation: ““Yf ye liste to knowe more of thys prouerbe most worthy contin- 
nallye to be borne in mynde, reade the Chiliades of Erasmus, who hadleth 
this mater at large.’”? Even the forgetful reader, then, could not lose 
sight of Erasmus through the book nor fail to think it carefully rendered. 

In spite of this deference to “the flower of eloquence,” “the incompa- 
rable lerned man Erasmus’’!*—perhaps even because of the magic in the 
honored name—Taverner takes interesting liberties with his text. His 


14 Sig. Ai ¥ in both edd., 1539 and 1545 (some variants in spelling). Cf. Taverner’s similar 
apology for his inadequate praises of King Henry in his prefatory epistle to The Most 
Sacred Bible (London, 1539): “‘Certes, it far passeth bothe the slender capacitie of my 
wyt, and also the rude infancy of my tong” (Sig. £@.ii.). % Sigs. Eviii—Fi. 

18 Sig. Gi ¥; (1545) sig. Iii; cf. Adagiorum Chiliades (1539), pp. 845-861. 

17 Sig. Dv and *; cf. Adag. Chil., pp. 349-357. 

18 Mimi Publiani (bound with Proverbes of 1539, with a joint title page but separate 
signatures), sig. Bi; Proverbes, sig. Ai’. 
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work is a medley of methods: there are passages as happily translated 
as anyone could wish; fair paraphrases skillfully naturalizing foreign 
material; and purposeful substitutions, excursions, and additions. To 
distinguish his own views from his author’s, he does not employ such 
typographical aids as some of his contemporaries used in controversy and 
in translation.'® Even an occasional marginal hand, emphasizing striking 
passages from Erasmus and some of Taverner’s own contributions as 
well, lacks the merit of a single connotation. Once, to be sure, in the dis- 
cussion of [gnavis semper feria, which four times within as many pages 
insists that this treatise on excessive holydays is Erasmus’s, Taverner 
remarks scrupulously: ““Hytherto haue I translated the wordes of that 
renowmed clerke Erasmus,” before he adds: “But now in Englande 
thanked be god through the hygh benefyte of oure incomparable prince 
Henry the .viii. dyverse superfluouse holydayes be already abrogate.’ 
Most of the time, however, only a comparison of Latin and English 
shows us where Erasmus is speaking and where Taverner. Such must have 
been the case for sixteenth-century readers if any stopped to ask whether 
what they read presented Erasmus faithfully or not. 

The changes, beyond simple condensation, fall into two major groups: 
those introducing Erasmus to moderate and devout English readers of 
1539 and the 1540’s in a probably more acceptable guise than he wore in 
the original; and, on the other hand, those attributing to him opinions— 
religious, political, and social—that may be described as post-Erasmian 
or even wholly inconsistent with Erasmus’s views. 

In the first of these groups, some of the most striking examples are the 
changes which give Proverbes a stronger scriptural coloring than the 
source has. Readers who had begun to know Erasmus in the tiny devo- 
tional works rendered by Gentian Hervet and Margaret Roper would 
find nothing strange in this fact; and proponents of the ‘“‘new learning,” 
in the senses of the Reformation rather than of the Renaissance, would 
be reassured by the Christian emphasis. Of course, Taverner’s contempo- 
rary work on the revision of Matthew’s Bible (1539) may have made the 
scriptural coloring of Proverbes almost unconscious. The way he uses his 
material, however, is no less interesting for the possibility that the 
memorable phrases are as natural a language for him as the English 
proverbs he cites.” 


19 Cf. e.g., The Apologye of Syr Thomas More, Knyght, (London, 1533), passim, where 
different type fonts mark the quotations from the “Pacifier” and from More’s own earlier 
utterances, and Nicholas Udall’s edition of Erasmus’s A pophthegmes (London, 1542), 
where the same device separates the translator’s commentary from the text. 

20 Sig. Fii. Taverner continues with a denunciation of papal authority. 
*1 Do his quotations, of which about a score may be distinguished from casual allusions, 
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As we should expect, to be sure, Erasmus frequently cites scriptural 
parallels to his adages; but amid the humanist’s wealth, they count for 
no more than comparable aphorisms of Pythagoras or Plato or gnomic 
verses from Homer, Euripides, Terence, or Horace. How different, then, 
is the effect when Taverner omits all the pagan wisdom and retains only 
the scriptural illustration! For example, of Erasmus’s citations under 
Occulte musices nullus respectus, Taverner is content with that from the 
twentieth chapter of Ecclesiasticus; again, where Erasmus brings 
Sophocles and Homer as well as Saint Paul into the discussion of Mu- 
lierem ornat silentium, Taverner writes: 


Silence garnysheth a woman. Assuredlye there is no tyre, no apparayl that bet- 
ter becometh a woman then sylence. Whych thynge also the Apostle Paule re- 
quyreth, whyle he forbyddeth women in the churche or congregacion to speake, 
but wylleth them to aske theyr husbades at home, yf they be in doubt of any 
thynge.* 


Sometimes Taverner keeps one or two of the pagans but, by the excision 
of the rest, makes the biblical reference, perhaps even subordinate and 
incidental in the Latin, particularly emphatic. On Erasmus’s well-packed 
page, for example, the comment, “Et euangelicum illud de uia arcta, 
que ducit ad uitam,” is but one among many elucidating Difficilia, que 
pulchra; not so in Taverner’s rendering, however, for after mentioning 





correspond to the renderings in his Bible? Curiously, no. The discrepancies are striking; e.g., 
Proverbes: “he toke bread, and thankes yeuen, brake it and sayde to his disciples, take, 
eate, this is my bodye, whiche is betrayed and broken for you” (sigs. Hi *-Hii, with 
marginal reference: “Math. 26, Mar. 14, Luc. 22, I Cor. 11’). 

Bible: “Jesus toke bred and when he hadde geuen thankes, brake it, and gaue it to the 
disciples, and sayde: Take eate, this is my body” (Math. 26; sigs. Bv ’-Bvi). 

“Jesus toke breed, blessed and brake, and gaue to them and sayd. Take, eate, this is 
my body” (Mark 14; sig. Di ’). 

“And takyng breed and gyuyng thankes, he brake and gaue it to them, sayinge: This 
is my body which is gyuen for you” (Luke 22; sig. Fi’). 

“For the Lorde Jesus the same nyght in which he was betrayed, toke breed: and 
thanked & brake, and sayde. Take ye, and eate ye: this is my body which is broken for 
you” (I Cor. 11; sig. Mii ‘). 

Nor is there recognizable correspondence between the quotations in Proverbes and Cover- 

dale, the earlier Matthew’s, or the Great Bible (exemplar of 1541 seen). Even when Erasmus 

includes the same scriptural citation as Taverner, the latter is likely to make an independent 
translation; e.g., Erasmus interprets Durum est contra stimulum calcitrare (Acts 9) with 

“durum aduersum deum pugnare” (Adagiorum Chiliades, p. 115, sub Contra stimulum calces); 

Taverner places the Pauline sentence as his heading and renders it “It is harde kyckynge 

against the gode”’ (sig. Bvi). His Bible gives “It is harde for the to kycke agaynst the 

prycke” (Acts 9; sig. Hiii ). 
® Sigs. Cviii *-Di; Adag. Chil., p. 258. 
% Sig. Gii; Adag. Chil., p. 880. Cf. “in the churche or congregacion” with Erasmus’s 

“in ecclesia.” 
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Solon alone among the ancients, he elaborates thus: “which thyng also 
teachethe vs our Guyde & sauiour Christe sayng that narowe is the way 
which leadeth to lyfe,” and he adds the marginal reference, ‘‘Math. 7.” 
Even when the original gives a little more attention to the scriptural 
material, it is less striking in a full company than in almost solitary 
state. In discussing Amicorum communia omnia, Erasmus makes a long, 
characteristically classical explication before he remarks on the similarity 
between the ideals of the Pythagoreans and the teaching of Christ, the 
starting point for Taverner, who amplifies the idea with denunciations of 
both monks and Anabaptists.* 

The biblical emphasis increases with Taverner’s independent citations 
offered in Erasmus’s name. For the latter’s completely classical develop- 
ment of Mali corui malum ouum, we find substituted, with a marginal 
reference to Math. 7:** 


An euyll tre (sayeth Christ) can bryng forth no good frute. Our foreparétes 
Ada & Eve were for theyr trasgression depriued of originall iustice, of the true 
feare of God, of the true and pure loue of God, of the true and perfyte knowlege 
of God. etc. Wherfore al] we that be sprége of them, c4 not but be lykewyse 
spotted & naturally corrupted wyth the same vyces.”” 


While Saint Jerome serves to begin the discussion of Diues aut iniquus est, 
aut iniqui heres in both Latin and English, Erasmus then appeals to 
Plato, Menander, and Plutarch; but Taverner turns to the Gospel: 


How true it is not only experience teacheth, but our leader and capitayne Christe 
also in hys doctrine declareth vnto vs whych bycause he wolde fraye vs fré the 
wycked Mammon, sayeth a camel shall soner passe through a nedles eye, than 
a rych man entre into heuen. Meanyng that it is excedyng harde for such as 
flowe in worldly goodes to haue a mynde vntangled wyth the same, & to beare 
them selues vpright towardes god and man.* 


Though Aesop in illustration of Non uidemus mantice quod in tergo est 
may have seemed too edifying or possibly too amusing to discard, Taver- 
ner replaces Persius, Horace, and even Saint Jerome with “accordyng to 
the euangelical prouerbe, we can see a mote in other mens eyes, where in 
oure owne we can not espye a greate beame.’”® Equally brief is his sub- 


% Sig. Dv ¥; Adag. Chil., p. 360. % Sigs. Giv *-Gv; Adag. Chil., p. 14. 

%* Incorrectly changed to Math. 5 in 1545 (sig. Ciii). 

87 Sigs. Cii ¥-Ciii; cf. Adag. Chil., p. 301. 

% Sigs. Dii ¥-Diii; Adag. Chil., p. 307. In the last sentence of his commentary, Taverner 
moderates his strictures with Old Testament examples: “Yet I woll not gaynsay but a 
ma may be rych and not put hys confidéce in hys ryches, as Dauid, Job, Abrah4 and many 
other Patriarches were.” 

%® Sigs. Hiv *-Hv (1545 only); Adag. Chil., p. 223. Interestingly enough, Erasmus uses 
the sentence from Saint Matthew in his comment on the very next adage: Festucam ex 
alterius oculo eijcere (pp. 223-224). 
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stitution of another sentence from the Sermon on the Mount for Epictetus 
in the discussion of Cibum in matellam ne immittas; between Plutarch 
and Horace, he inserts: “‘So that it is al one in effecte with that sayenge 
of Christ. Cast not perles afore swyne.’’*° 

Such substitutions are responsible for some of the rare passages in 
which Taverner exceeds the length of the original. So he does when, in the 
spirit of More before him and Shakespeare after, he moralizes Omnia 
idem puluis: 
All is one selfe dust or ashes. From earth we came, and to earth we shall. Yea the 
scrypture sayeth: that ashes we be, and to asshes we shal reuerte. Now amonges 
asshes or dust I pray you what great difference is there? How wol ye discerne the 
asshes of a kynge, of an Emperoure, of a Duke, of a great byshop from the Ashes 
of a cobler yea of a begger?™ 


To the funereal thought, Erasmus gives but four lines and an echo from 
Lucian. More surprising still is the contrast between Taverner’s long 
essay on Panem ne frangito and Erasmus’s forty words. In this extraordi- 
narily brief discussion, to be sure, the latter establishes the analogy be- 
tween Pythagoras’s teaching and Christ’s from which Taverner develops 
his plea against the profanation of the Eucharist, a plea fortified by appeal 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Paul.” 

Less frequent than these biblical additions and emphases, but likewise 
auspicious for his master’s fame, are some of Taverner’s alterations touch- 
ing princes, a theme on which he had more reason than Erasmus to be 
discreet. The latter never underestimated the worth of a king’s favor in 
terms of gifts and prestige; but surely not till the very end of his life did 
he glimpse, in the martyrdom of his friends, the power of princes over 
liberty and life. Taverner, however, whether in 1539, at the end of a 
bloody decade, or in 1545, when he himself had been in prison, had 
learned one of the prime lessons of the time, the lesson in which the Duke 
of Norfolk had tried vainly to coach More: “Indignatio principis mors 
est.” So reading Erasmus on Mulia regum aures atque oculi, a not very 
serious discussion citing Lucian, Aristotle, Aristophanes, Euripides, 
and others—but not Saint Paul—we may wonder what Taverner will 
make of such levity as endows kings not merely with ears but “iis. . . 
tam asininis ac longis.” No such graceless folly! Instead, we read: 


Kynges haue many eares & manye eyes, as who shulde saye, no thynge can be 
spoken, nothynge doon so secretly agaynst kynges and Rulers, but by one meanes 
or other at length it wol come to their knowlege. They haue eares that lysten an 
hundred myles from thé, they haue eyes that espye out more thynges, then 


* Sig. Gvii; Adag. Chil., p. 18. 
% Sig. Hvi and ¥ (1545 only); Adag. Chil., pp. 237-238. 
® Sigs. Hi-iii; Adag. Chil., p. 21. Cf. n. 21, supra, and pp. 942-943, infra. 
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men wolde thynke. Wherfore it is wysdome for subiectes, not only to keep theyr 
princes lawes and ordinaiices in the face of the worlde, but also preuely: namely 
syth Paule wold haue rulers obeyed euen for conscience sake.* 


The marginal note “Roma. 13” enforces a doctrine already dear to the 
King.* Elsewhere, too, Erasmus is schooled to speak equally acceptable 
vituperation and flattery, both wanting in the original discussion of 
Frons occipitio prior: 

These thynges tende all to thys ende, that euery man shulde as muche as maye 
be, execute hys busynes, hys callynge, hys office by hym selfe and not by vycares 
or deputies, as nowe we se done, well nere of all degrees of men. There be Kynges, 
there be Cardinalles, there be Bishops, Prelates and sondry other officers and 
magistrates in Christendome, whych do all by vycares and deputies, but them- 
selues lyue in most ydelnes and in all kyndes of pleasure lyke popes. Wold god 
these wold take exemple of our most vigilat prince and soueraygne lord kinge 
Héry the eyght, who not only setteth vigilant deputies and ministers under hym, 
but also loketh hym selfe ryght busely vpon hys charge cémitted vnto him of 
god.* 


Similar in tone is the little introduction to an anecdote reporting Henry 
VII’s acid comment on the sermon of a friar who dared to denounce the 
life of princes. Taverner contrives thus to pay a pretty compliment to the 
dead author as well as the living king: 


All be it I studye in these prouerbes to be shorte, yet it becometh not me an 
Englysh man and the kynges seruaunt to passe ouer wyth syléce the thynge, that 
Erasmus beynge a straunger vnto vs vouchsaued here to recorde of the moost 
prudent and excellét prince kinge Henry the .vii. father to our moost drad souer- 
ayne lorde that now is.” 


The relation of subject to ruler was not the only theme inviting the 
moralist to reflection in a time that had some notably hard lessons to 
teach about the mutability of fortune, about trust and distrust, about 


% Sig. Aiiii; Adag. Chil., pp. 60-61. 

* Cf. the exposition of the thesis in Tindale’s The Obedience of a Christian Man (London, 
1528); James Gairdner, The English Church in the Sixteenth Century from the Accession of 
Henry VIII to the Death of Mary (London, 1903), pp. 126-127. In Taverner’s Bible, Romans 
13 has both the heading, “The obedience of men vnto theyr rulars,” and a marginal hand 
against “Wherfore ye must nedes obaye not for feare of vengeaunce onely: but also because 
of conscience” (sig. Liiii *). 

% Sigs. B (misprint for A) vii ’-viii. Contrast the relative mildness of Erasmus’s “At 
hodie fere episcopi & reges omnia alienis manibus, alienis auribus atque oculis agunt, neque 
quicquam minus ad se pertinere putant quam rempub. aut priuatis suisque distenti, aut 
uoluptatibus occupati” (Adag. Chil., p. 68). See also the comment of Professor Lathrop on 
Taverner’s additions here (Translations from the Classics, p. 71, where most of the passage 
above is quoted). 

% Sig. Evi ’, sub Ne puero gladium; Adag. Chil., p. 492. 
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basic human experience. Moralist, avowedly Erasmus was; yet Taverner 
deepens his appeal to the thoughtful average man in such additions as 
these: “It is commonly sene by the hygh prouidéce of God that goodes 
vnlawfully gotten vanysh awaye, no man knoweth how” (sig. Cviii ‘). 
“Suche persons [as offer a stone in one hand, bread in the other] be in 
Englad not a fewe”’ (sig. Di ’). “Wythout fayle it is harde at thys daye 
to mete with one whom thou mayst trust in all thynges” (sig. Dvi). 
“There is no person, be he neuer so ryche, neuer so myghtye, neuer so 
muche in hys princes fauour, yea though he be hym selfe a prynce, a 
kynge, a kesar, but nedeth the ayde of frédes” (sig. Dviii “). ““Semblably 
manye men & women there be which by their owne noyse and bewrayeng 
of them selfes, seke theyr owne bande and destruction” (sig. Gvi [only 
in 1545]). “Lorde God; what personages, what families, what cities, ye 
what realmes and hole countries haue been vtterly subuerted and ouer- 
throwé by the malice of neighbours. Agayne on the other syde, nothinge 
is better, nothinge more commodiouse, nor pleasaunt, than is a good and 
honest neyghbour, which thyng is elegantly declared by our englysshe 
prouerbe, which speketh in this wise. A nere neyghbour is better than 
a farre frende” (sig. Gi [only in 1545]). Especially by 1545, Taverner had 
had more experience in some of these matters, good and bad, we may be- 
lieve, than Erasmus ever had. 

To a modern reader, Taverner’s critical additions—social, political, 
and religious—seem the most significant of all. What effect could they 
have had on Erasmus’s reputation? For one thing, of course, men who 
sympathized with the changes of the time undoubtedly relished the sup- 
port that so famous a scholar as he seemed to give them; their apprecia- 
tion helped to decide the familiar judgment of him in the English-speak- 
ing parts of the world. However much encouragement some of his own 
pronouncements have given to this idea of him as a reformer before the 
Reformation, it is an incomplete and distorted estimate; yet it has 
meant for his name such celebrity as the scholar, no matter how prodi- 
gious, would probably never have enjoyed. In the shaping of this particu- 
lar reputation, the many translators during the first decades, and not 
Taverner alone, had strategic advantages. To be sure, their changes were 
frequently so slight as to be probably unconscious: the werd added, the 
word dropped, may testify simply to a quickly fixed habit of thought. 
If, for example, Erasmus wrote “‘pontifices,” he meant “the bysshoppes 
of Rome,” one of Cromwell’s propagandists may well have reasoned, and 
that was that.*” Since the assumption aligned the great humanist among 
the supporters of the King’s policy in religion, so much the better. 


37 So Taverner in the discussion of Ignauis semper feria sunt (cf. p. 932, supra). 
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We are not considering villainous misrepresentation but, rather, the 
result of two interesting facts—the way in which a few decades, particu- 
larly in that century, can alter the inflection of criticism, and the differ- 
ing effect of the utterance in the two languages. Though neither fact 
needs laboring, a glance at each may be useful reminder. What a man 
could say in 1500 or 1515, as for centuries past, without grave suspicion 
of disloyalty to the Church became within a few years comfort to the 
forces of revolt. In our own troubled day, we cannot miss the reality of 
that situation, for we have seen similar confusion and shifting in the de- 
velopment of current ideologies. Englishmen like Taverner recognized 
the basic principle when they tried to halt religious and social change on 
a steep grade. Less acute than the difference caused by a few years may 
seem that due to language. What Erasmus wrote in Latin, however, he 
addressed to an international company of readers, clerics and scholarly 
laymen. When he spoke sharply of churchmen or princes, he spoke chiefly 
to them and to their counselors; and relatively few outside the family 
knew what he was saying. Even well-whetted words, then, had a kind of 
safety edge that no lively rendering into a vernacular could possibly 
have. Translation meant, not only that the family doors were flung wide, 
but that curious outsiders caught the most abusive remarks and, natu- 
rally enough, improved them in repetition. The embellishments are not 
all that we need to note, however; highly revealing, too, are the differ- 
ences in temperature and in pressure between the Latin and the Eng- 
lish.** 

That Erasmus becomes at least a Protestant sympathizer in transla- 
tion is less surprising than that he becomes a Henrician, opposed to the 
extremists of the day and, in his conservatism, probably acceptable to 
many insurgent Englishmen only because of his supposed antipapalism. 
Some of the doctrinal commentaries have no parallels in the Latin. Viu- 
orum oportet meminisse, for example, invites Erasmus to explore several 
classical utterances on the remembrance of the dead and the need men 
have to be no less mindful of absent friends than of the present. Discard- 
ing all this matter, Taverner substitutes a strenuous twofold reproach of 
those who spend their money in commemoration of the dead rather than 
in charity to the living: 

And yf they go aboute to extende theyr lyberalitie & to do any good dedes, they 
hadde leuer lashe oute theyr wycked Mammon on the deade, than on the quycke. 
So lyttel regard they haue to the lyuely ymages of God, whom god neuertheles so 


* Consider, for example, what Taverner makes of Frons occipitio prior (p. 936, supra, and 
n. 35). 
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tédereth, that what so euer we bestowe vpon them, he codteth bestowed euen 
vp6 hymselfe.** 

Still more eloquent evidence of conditions in England at the time than 

gibes at Catholic practice are Taverner’s denunciations of extremists, 
whether they espoused doctrines politically dangerous in their anti- 
nomianism or inclined to such evangelical excess as licensed the plowman 
to speak as a prophet. Whereas Erasmus, discussing Multitudo impera- 
torum Cariam perdidit, could speak calmly of anarchy, Taverner not only 
emphasizes the lesson with a marginal hand, but also heightens the feel- 
ing of the passage even while he holds fast to its intention: 
Wherefore this prouerbe aduertiseth vs that nothynge is more noysome nor 
more pestiferous to a cémé6 weale, then the ouermoche libertye of a multitude, 
where no man chieflye is obeyed, but euery man doth as him lusteth. This unleful 
libertie or licence of the multitude is called an Anarchie, A mischief surely in 
maner worse thé any Tyranye.* 


As elsewhere, by this dramatic clipping of a passage which in the original 
continues with illustrative quotations, Taverner sharpens his strictures. 
The dread of anarchy recurs more insistently in the English pages than 
in the Latin: “Inutilis populus, nisi principis autoritate gubernetur” 
has this elaboration: “That commonaltie is nothynge worth, that is not 
gouerned by thauthorite of a prince. In siima, wher is an anarchie and no 
monarchie, I meane, where one hedde & ruler is not, but euery m4 as a 
lorde doth what hym lusteth, there is no thynge well done.” Such an- 
xiety reminds us not only of the disturbances, like the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, that threatened Henry’s ministers, but also of some of the anti- 
nomian ideas astir in spreading religious groups of the time. “Monkry at 
this day” detains Taverner less than “the wycked Anabaptistical secte, 
whiche woll haue no Rulers, no order, but which go about to disturbe the 
hole world with horrible confusion.” This arraignment, curiously 
enough, attaches to the gentle aphorism, Amicorum communia omnia. 
When the fear of “prophane and straunge doctrines’ drives him, Taver- 


* Sig. Bii ’; the edition of 1545 adds: “Also this prouerbe hath place agaynst them that 
immoderatelye bewayle the dead. Where vnto agreeth oure Englyshe prouerbe sayenge. 
pi oe to lyue by the quycke and not by the deade” (sig. Biii). For the Latin, see Adag. 

1 P. 79. 

Sigs. Fiii ’-iiii. Erasmus thinks tyranny still the worse evil: “Hanc Greci uocant 
4vapxlay, malum pene tyrannide peius, qua nihil potest esse peius” (Adag. Chil., p. 541). 

“ Sigs. Fv *-vi, sub Outum nullus vsus si pastor absit; Adag. Chil., pp. 546-547. 

® Sig. Gv; cf. Adag. Chil., p. 14, where we find no concern about either monks or Ana- 
baptists. 

Sig. Fiiii and °, sub Ceno puram aquam turbans nunquam inuenies potum; Adag. Chil., 
p. 536. 
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ner loses the charity that in quieter sentences he describes with consid- 
erable beauty. Yet to the men who held forbidden tenets, as well as to 
the dreamers of Utopias, he would grant this much: “Lawes (as testi- 
fyeth thapostle Paule) be not made for the ryghtuous persons, but for 
horemongers, aduouterers, theues, traytours, mansleers and suche other. 
If al were good we shulde nede no lawes.’” 

In spite of such a concession, Taverner is no optimist and no leveler; 
his distrust of the people is as deep-rooted as Erasmus’s or their classical 
masters’. At times, he underscores his contempt more heavily than does 
Erasmus, as when in the discussion of Nihil ad Parmenonis suem he de- 
clares: ““Assuredly suche a fonde beast is the people, that the thynge that 
they ones take into theyr heades, be the contrary neuer so apparant, they 
styffely vpholde.”“ We may wonder, then, whether there is not social 
propaganda, as well as a clever translator’s use of vivid language, in 
such thoroughly naturalized exhortations as these: “It becometh not 
Jacke Strawe to reas6é of princes maters,’’ and “Let not the shomaker 
medle further then hys shoes. Lette the ploughman talke of his plough.””*” 
Vigorously inclusive is his still later injunction: “Let the kobler medle 
wyth clowtyng his neyghbours shoes, and not be a captaine in felde, or 
meddel wyth maters concernynge a common wealth. Let them iudge of 
controuersies in the christen religion, that be lerned in the same, and not 
euery Jacke plowman.’** Not truly Erasmus’s, this zeal to keep the 
humble in order! 

Yet, much of the time, Taverner seems to be pleading for moderation. 
In this effort, of course, Erasmus sets him an example; but the disciple 
sometimes outstrips the calm pace of the teacher. For one thing, as the 
tracts of Christopher Saint-German and other contemporaries testify, 
conditions in England encouraged “‘pacifiers.”” In the year of the Six 
Articles, it was important to urge the middle way between “gospellers”’ 
and “Papistes”: “All that haue the gospel hangynge at theyr gyrdels be 
no gospellers. Nor agayne all that disprayse the leude fascié of the Pap- 
istes be not forthwyth Heritiques.’”** More temperate, as well as length- 

“ Sig. E [misprint for D) iiii and , sub Bona leges ex malis moribus procreantur; Adag. 
Chil., p. 337. 

« Sig. Giv ’. The misprint Parmenionis in the heading is corrected in the next line. Adag. 
Chil., pp. 26-27. 

“ Sig. Ciii ¥, sub Que supra nos, nihil ad nos. As interesting as the appearance of Jacke 
Strawe here is the omission of theology, which Erasmus links with politics: “qui de negociis 
principum, aut theologie mysteriis temere loquuntur” (Adag. Chil., p. 218). 

*" Sig. Biii and *, sub Oportet remum ducere qui didicit; cf. Erasmus’s illustrations from 
Plutarch and Horace (Adag. Chil., p. 87). 

Sig. Ei and ¥, sub Quam quisque norit artem, in hac se exerceat; Adag. Chil., pp. 416-417. 

* Sig. Cv, sub Non omnes qui habent citharam, sunt citharedi. Misers and kings serve 
Erasmus as illustrations (Adag. Chil., p. 230). 
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ier, is the interpretation Taverner gives the archaphorism, Ne quid 
nimis: 

Some can not do but they ouer do, ether in the redresse of the abuses in the 
church they wyll runne to farre & quyte and cleane take away al honest cere- 
monies, tradicions, and lawes, or els in the mayntenynge of that is honeste, they 
woll wythout choyse styffely deféde yea and kepe styll in theyr churches al cus- 
tomes, ceremonies, and traditids be they neuer so detestably abused and gone 
from the fyrst institutid So harde it is to kepe the golden mediocritie whych the 
sayd Poete Horace full wyttely describeth. 


In still another little discourse on this moving theme, Taverner is wholly 
content to follow Erasmus closely for these two sentences moralizing 
Quot homines, tot sentencia: 


Thapostle Paule not forgetfull herof aduertyseth vs, that for the excludynge of 
contencion we suffer euery man to abunde in hys owne sence, whose counsayle yf 
oure diuines in Christendome wolde followe, there shulde not be at thys day so 
great dissensié in the church in maters of smal weyght. For there be many thynges 
which without daunger of the christen relygyon maye be unknowen wel ynough.” 


Because Taverner frequently raises the pressure in a timely adage, the 
few examples of his reducing it are notable. Passages that might be con- 
strued as socially inflammatory evidently made him cautious. For about 
ten years—from, let us say, the time of The Supplication for the Beggars 
(1529)—one branch of Protestantism had agitated against wealth and 
privilege in ways recalling Lollardy and the Peasants’ Revolt. In its des- 
perate tone, this literature differs from the main body of English religious 
writings of every conviction with their basic Christian pleas for charity 
and justice. Certainly, the violent contrasts in Tudor economy attested 
by Simon Fish, More, Starkey, and many other witnesses must have led 
a moderate man to puzzled meditation. Honest concern over the dangers 
of fanaticism to the social fabric may explain, then, such an unusual 
muting as that in Taverner’s rendering of Pecunia obediunt omnia. 


8 Sig. Ciiii ¥; Adag. Chil., pp. 226-227. Considering the un-Horatian context here, we 
may wonder at Taverner’s not pinning his argument to Plutarch’s “pietatem esse mediam 
inter cOtemptum numinum & superstitioné” (p. 227). 

51 Sig. Bv and ’. Though pagan poets surround Saint Paul in the original—Persius, 
Horace, Terence, Euripides, and Homer—the Christian emphasis which Taverner pre- 
serves is strong: “Huc allusisse uidetur & diuus Paulus apostolus, cum admonet, ut ad 
precludenda zmulationem sinamus unfiquenque in suo sensu abundare. Cui consilio si 
theologorum uulgus auscultaret, nd esset hodie tanta digladiatio de nihili questiunculis: 
Sunt enim omnino quedam quz citra pietatis dispendium ignorari possunt” (Adag. Chil., 
p. 99). 

8 On the relations between social and religious agitation at this time, see especially 
James Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation in England (London, 1908), 1, 307-309 and 
passim. 
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Though Erasmus might safely write: “‘Vide quid populo iurent principes, 
quid episcopi, quid abbates, imo quid in baptismo Christiani omnes,’ 
there had been mutterings to hint that princes could fall as easily as 
bishops and abbots. The last reproach alone is, therefore, enough for 
even a client of Cromwell to translate: “Thys prouerbe was neuer better 
verifyed than at thys daye amonges Christen mé, which neuertheles by 
their professis ought to despyse worldly goodes.’”™ More than once 
Taverner mitigates a specific censure of wealth. To some rich men he 
gives the comfort of good company—David, Job, and Abraham.® In 
1545, revising his first essay on Nequicquam sapit, qui sibi non sapit, he 
goes so far as to elaborate an unedifying defense of self-interest: “I can 
not denye but a man maye very well after an honest sorte loke to his 
owne profyt and gaynes where he is in that place as he may helpe hym 
selfe. For as oure common prouerbe sayeth. He is an euyll cooke, that 
can not lycke his owne fyngers.””™ 

In scale with his whole undertaking, most of Taverner’s supplementary 
remarks are brief; so his few long essays are the more impressive. Of 
these, the treatise developing Panem ne frangito is a particularly eloquent 
tract for the times. After translating Erasmus’s forty words. Taverner 
applies the lesson of Pythagoras to the tragic discord of his own day: 


Christen men be in dede breakers, but no eaters of this bread that Pythagoras 
speaketh of. What discorde, what contentid, what mortall hatred, is betwen 
Christians, it wolde make a true Christen mans harte blede to se. And yet Christ 
with a farre greater solénitie taught his disciples this concord thé euer pythagoras 
did. At a soléne souper the nyght before his departure out of this world from vs, 
he toke bread, and thankes yeuen, brake it and sayde to his disciples, take, eate, 
this is my bodye, which is betrayed and broken for you. This do ye, in remem- 
braunce of me etc. Lo with how expresse & lyuely a sacrament he hathe incor- 
porate vs into him selfe. He maketh vs all one with him, yea and all one togither 
with in our selues. And yet settyng this most sacred Symbole and sacrament at 
naught, by malice & discord we disseuer our selues one of vs from an other, yea & 
césequétly from him that thus in hys own bodye hathe knytte vs together. Is not 
the brede (sayth S. Paule) whiche we breake the partakynge of the lordes body? 
[Marg. n. —1. Cor. 10.] For we beynge many be one bread and one body. We be 
all partakers of one bread and of one cuppe. Christe himselfe speaking of Judas 
who vngentlye betrayed him sayd, He that eateth bread with me hath lifted vp 
his hele ayenste me. I praye you do not we Christé mé (at lest wey whiche wy] so 
be called) expresse & resemble Judas? yearlye by thys solemne sacrament we be 
incorporate in Christ, we be partakers of his body, we eate the mistical bread, 
This in outwarde apparaunce is a symbole and argumét of an excedyng vnitie and 
































8 Adag. Chil., p. 128. % Sig. Bvi ’. 
% Sig. Diii; cf. n. 28, supra. & Sigs. Cii ¥-Ciii (1545). 
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brennyng charitie. But inwardly very Judasses yea and outwardly to, we lyft vp 
our heles, we kyck, we spurne, ayenste Christe. Wherfore to returne to my pur- 
pose we be breakers and not eaters or (to speake more truly) we be vnworthy 
eters of this mystical breade not discernynge the lordes bodye. And for thys cause 
I meane for the prophanacion of thys sacrament no doubte the terrible threten- 
ynges that Paule speaketh of, be come vpon vs. Many of vs be weake and many 


slepe. [Marg. n. —1. Cor. 11.]” 


Not accidentally, we may believe, does this essay of his own, to all in- 
tents offered in Erasmus’s name, bring both the edition of 1539 and that 
of 1545 to a close. Panem ne frangito (one of the Symbola Pythagore) 
occurs near the beginning of Erasmus’s work.®* Then, too, instead of 
placing the added proverbs of 1545 at the end of the book, Taverner in- 
serts them a few pages earlier and leaves a group from 1539 in their origi- 
nal position. 

Thus Proverbes adapts Erasmus to his Tudor readers. Because it is a 
composite work, it preserves more significant evidence for the history 
of ideas in sixteenth-century England and for a study of Erasmus’s 
fame and influence there than any which a faithful translation could 


offer. 
OLIvE B. WHITE 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute 


§ Sigs. Hi-Hiii. Cf. p. 935, supra. 58 Adag. Chil., p. 21. 
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LIII 
IS GARGANTUA A REWORKING OF PANTAGRUEL I? 


RITICS are now agreed that Rabelais’ Gargantua, which takes its 

place as the First Book in the author’s complete works, was com- 
posed and published approximately two years after the first book of 
Pantagruel. The latter must have appeared first at the autumn fairs at 
Frankfort in 1532,! and it is highly improbable that the former was 
launched before August of 1534. During the two intervening years the 
author had suffered the censorship of his first work in October, 1533, and 
had profited from his first trip to Rome in the entourage of DuBellay 
early in 1534. Quite some time, eight years to be exact, elapsed after the 
publication of the Gargantua before the appearance of his promised con- 
tinuation of the Pantagruel in 1542. 

One aspect of this sequence, sufficiently known, has nevertheless been 
given little attention. The first book of Pantagruel was cut off with 
abruptness and a continuation pledged for the following year. The cen- 
tral character of this continuation was to be the inimitable Panurge. 
This sequel did finally appear, ten years later, and it followed the general 
scheme outlined in 1532. Why did Rabelais change his mind and write 
the Gargantua in the meantime? 

M. Plattard maintains that Rabelais, encouraged by the success of the 
Pantagruel, decided to “rehandle” the anonymous Grandes Cronicques, 
numerous editions of which were to be found at the same Frankfort book 
fairs.? This assumption is based on the fact that in the Gargantua several 
characters and episodes found in the popular giant chronicles are bor- 
rowed by Rabelais.’ This same borrowing is also evident in the earlier 
Pantagruel, however, which might indicate that it is also, to a certain 
extent, a refonie of the chronicles.‘ Furthermore, if the Pantagruel was 


1 Guores de Francois Rabelais, Abel Lefranc ed. (Paris, 1913-), rv, 344. 

2 Jean Plattard, Vie de Francois Rabelais (Paris, 1928): Le succés du Pantagruel avait 
encouragé Rabelais 4 écrire un nouveau livre de ‘folastries.’ Sans se mettre en peine de 
donner a son Pantagruel la suite annoncée dans Je dernier chapitre, oubliant les voyages, 
les aventures et les conquétes fabuleuses, la descente aux enfers et la visite aux régions de 
la lune qu’il avait promis de publier aux prochaines ‘foires de Francfort,’ il entreprenait 
simplement de remainier ces Grandes Chronicques qui racontaient la vie du géant Gargantua 
dont il avait fait le pére de son Pantagruel (p. 127). 

* Plattard, Etat présent des études rabelaisiennes (Paris, 1927), p. 61: Le Gargantua est, 
non la suite du Pantagruel, mais une refonte des Grandes Cronicques, qui racontaient la 
vie du pére de Pantagruel. Du livret populaire, Rabelais n’a gardé que quelques épisodes, 
comme le voyage de la grande jument du géant a travers les foréts, la visite 4 Paris, l’enléve- 
ment des cloches de Nétre-Dame. 

* See Plattard, ibid., pp. 59-60; also A. Lefranc, op. cit., m1, Intro., p. 21. 
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now so popular in its own right, why did the author not proceed with 
more of the same? It is logical to assume that in the Grandes Cronicques 
Rabelais had found a new genre to carry his great store of ideas, but it 
is not logical to assume that he gave up the announced continuation of a 
new “best seller” merely because he wished to “rehandle” the Grandes 
Croniques. Why did he postpone his announced continuation for ten 
whole years and write the Gargantua instead? 

Several scholars have pointed out that the first book of Pantagruel and 
the Gargantua are somewhat similar.’ Excellent studies have been made 
of the superior realism and of the greater effectiveness of the presenta- 
tion of ideas in the Gargantua.* The superiority of the second work is 
generally conceded to be the natural result of the wider knowledge and 
broader experience of the author. Emphasis has therefore been put on the 
differences between the two books, and a positivistic study has been made 
of the externa! causes of these differences. We propose, on the other hand, 
a different treatment of the two works, emphasizing the similcrities 
which exist between them. Such a treatment indicates that Rabelais 
purposely set about reworking the Pantagruel, revising and clarifying 
ideas which he considered highly important. Since the giant Pantagruel 
had grown to maturity and the continuation of his story had already 
been outlined, it was perfectly logical to tell the story of his learned 
father, author of the letter on the Humanistic education. Thus could 
Rabelais again deal with youth, education, teachers, war, and peace. It 
will be remembered that in his prologue to the new book Rabelais takes 
pains to impress the reader with the fact that his is a book of ideas.’ He 
evidently felt an irrepressible urge to do a better job than the Pantagruel 
and therefore postponed the continuation in order to make a more effec- 
tive popularization of his new ideas.* In other words, a study of the simi- 
larities between the books, and, paradoxically, of the differences which 


5 See C. H. C. Wright, Selections from Rabelais’ Gargantua (Macmillan, 1904), Intro.» 
p. 20; also W. F. Smith, Rabelais In His Writings (Cambridge, 1918), pp. 41-42. 

® See P. Villey, Marot et Rabelais (Paris, 1923); Plattard, L’C2uvre de Rabelais (Paris, 
1918). 

7 Lefranc ed., 1, 9: C’est pourquoy fault ouvrir le livre et soigneusement peser ce que y 
est deduict. Lors congnoistrez que la drogue dedans contenue est bien d’aultre valeur que ne 
promettoit la boite, c’est a dire que les matieres icy traictées ne sont tant folastres comme le 
tiltre au dessus pretendoit. 

8 Lefranc says: “Erasme, Morus et Rabelais ne doivent étre séparés dans l’histoire des 
idées. Il est juste de rappeler que maitre Francois, plus agressif, plus hardi que ses devan- 
ciers sur certains points ...a largement profité de leurs critiques penetrantes et de 
leurs vues généreuses. Sans lui, d’autre part, celles-ci seraient restées accessibles unique- 
ment aux lettrés et savants. Grace a Pantagruel et 4 Gargantua, elles se répandirent soudain, 
du moins en France, dans les milieux les plus divers, et pénétrérent dans le grand public.” 
Vol. m1, Introd., p. 9. 
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are best revealed by the similarities, indicates that Rabelais the propa- 
gandist was definitely more interested in the propaganda than in the 
folastries and that the Gargantua is superior to the Pantagruel and to the 
intricate philosophical wanderings of the later books because the two 
elements are so skillfully blended in it. 

Anatole France notes that “le roi Anarche, dans ce deuxiéme livre a 
& peu pres le méme sort que trouve dans le premier livre le roi Picro- 
chole.””® It will be remembered that Picrochole, his army routed, flees to 
Lyons to an inglorious profession, gaignedenier,° similar to the one 
Anarche, crieur de sauce verte, is forced to adopt in Pantagruel." Using 
this as a beginning, then, let us examine further the action of both books, 
taking notice of some remarkable similarities. 

Of course the description of the birth of each hero could only be the 
fruit of a highly developed, “medicated” imagination. Both are given 
names appropriate to their first apparent characteristic: Pantagruel, 
“the thirsty one,” and Gargantua, named after his father’s first words 
on seeing his new-born son. Both are from the beginning of the same 
stamp, and thus it is fitting and proper that the young Gargantua should 
be distinguished from the protagonist of the Grandes Cronicques and made 
more similar to Pantagruel by means of his first lusty “‘A boire, a boire!’”. 

It is interesting at this point to note that both mothers disappear from 
the scene. Badabec dies of child birth and Gargamelle is forgotten after 
performing her function of giving birth to a son. From this point on it is 
almost exclusively a man’s world in which each hero moves and the 
fathers are in charge of upbringing. 

Both heroes eventually arrive in Paris for the major part of their 
schooling. Rabelais chooses to make of their infancy and adolescence a 
period of awkwardness and tomfoolery filled with comic scene and typical 
Renaissance joie de vivre. One event stands out, however. Pantagruel, 
before leaving Orleans for Paris, is prevailed upon to do the townspeople 
the favor of uprooting an immense bell, which has lain buried for two 
hundred and forty years. The young scholar is only too glad to oblige and 
determines to put the bell in the steeple for which it was originally in- 
tended. He lifts it with his little finger and carries it to the tower; but in 
a mischievous mood he goes through the streets ringing it, which noise 
spoils all the wine in town.” Similarly, in the Gargantua we are again 
confronted with the bell problem. In this case Gargantua takes over the 
Parisan bells for his jument until finally persuaded to return them to their 
towers.” This bell business had also occurred in the Cromicques, but the 
use of the incident for a sharp thrust at those who argue in the sophist 


* A. France, Rabelais (Paris, 1928), p. 95. 10 Ch. xurx. 11 Ch. xxx, 
#3 Ch. vi. 18 Chs. XVII-XVIII. 
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manner is certainly an improvement over both former versions. Rabelais 
has improved on both the chronicle and his own Pantagruel version by 
making it serve a satirical purpose. 

Both young men are constantly pushed along in their education by 
enlightened fathers who take it upon themselves to encourage their off- 
spring in their studies. In this respect the letter which Pantagruel receives 
from his father extolling the value of the Humanities" is roughly equiva- 
lent to the personal advice periodically supplied to the young Gargantua 
by Grandgousier. The latter technique, more subtle and persuasive in 
its general effect, is probably more artistically employed. 

Pantagruel and Gargantua are called from Paris by urgent calls from 
fathers in distress.“ It might be said that these summonses mark the turn- 
ing point in the lives of both. Each is now ready and equipped to put his 
learning to great use in the field of action. Each now takes up arms 
against the ignorant, tyrannical foe. Each goes to the defence of a 
wronged father. The similarity is entirely evident. 

Both giants perform wonderful feats of arms, and both have gathered 
about them corps of advisers who help plan their strategy and provide 
entertainment on occasion. These companions are all recruited, with the 
exception of Friar Jean, in Paris. Pantagruel’s tremendous feat with the 
mast of a ship used as a mace" is paralleled by that of Gargantua with 
the tree trunk.!” Both men take prisoners. The treatment of the prisoner 
by Pantagruel'® is elaborated upon in the later work. In the first case 
the prisoner, who is given no name, is brought before the giant and in- 
structed to take a message to his king. The prisoner begs to be allowed 
to remain with his captors, but they decide that he can better serve their 
cause as a messenger. The same incident is enlarged to three chapters in 
the Gargantua and treated in detail. The captive’s warm reception and 
royal treatment, including banquets and gifts, are described in full. He 
is sent with a message of peace to his erring king, but the latter spurns 
the offer, murders his returning vassal, and keeps the bountiful peace 
offerings. Thus is he made to appear totally stupid and unworthy of 
mercy. The prisoner episode has been developed from the ineffective 
twig in Pantagruel into the forceful hammer in Gargantua—another 
improvement to the credit of the latter book. 

It should be noted that the author is careful in each book to provide 
comic relief during these times of stress and strain. Both protagonists 
provide bountiful banquets on the eve of battle.!® Revelry and clever 
discourse are, paradoxically, at high tide in both scenes. Then there is 
the matter of the author’s exploration of Pantagruel’s mouth,” which 


4 Ch, viii. % Pant. xxi; Garg. xxix. 6 Ch, XxIv. 11 Ch. XXXvI. 
18 Ch. xxviii. 19 Pant. xxv; Garg., XXXIX-XLI. 20 Ch. xxxm. 
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appears in the later work in the salad episode wherein Gargantua almost 
exterminates the hapless pilgrims.** Here again, however, Rabelais has 
used a comic device and woven about it a satirical thrust—in this case 
against the pilgrims. They turn out to be fearful and parasitical elements 
of society—probably aot even fit for a giant’s salad. 

The treatment of the vanquished after the battle is described in more 
detail in the later work. This same observation could be applied to the 
entire work, as a matter of fact, and M. Plattard has pointed out that 
“cette tendance au réalisme devient constante dans le Gargantua.’ Why 
is this the case? Is it attributable solely to the fact that Rabelais de- 
veloped appreciably between 1532 and 1534 and had in the meantime 
made a trip back to his native pays? Or is it an intentional realism de- 
Bat signed to lend verisimilitude and, consequently, effectiveness to his 
Ei t imaginary war? It should be interesting to notice which themes, repeated, 
he has spent more time upon and driven home more securely in the Gar- 
gantua. Inasmuch as his religious beliefs (together with évangelique ten- 
dencies) are of necessity contained in repeated dart-like thrusts dis- 
tributed intermittently throughout all his works, it is perhaps better 
to exclude them from this general comparison. In the realm of ideas we 
shall confine our observations to the outstanding currents. 

We should note Rabelais’ concern for education and the pains which 
he takes to make his position in this regard perfectly clear in the Gar- 
gantua.* He becomes more precise and penetrates to the core of the 
problem. The student’s position under the sophiste is graphically re- 
versed under Ponocrate. The traditional education leaves Gargantua 
ill-prepared to take his place in society. He is clumsy, slovenly, unkempt 
—a poor excuse for the time involved in instructing him. The funda- 
mental idea is the same in both books, but in its detail, in its exposition 
of cause as well as effect, the Gargantua is far more effective. The author 
is not content with merely prescribing the remedy; he uncovers the sore. 
He makes a special effort to show us in detail what the youth does every 
day and every hour of the day,™ whereas in the Pantagruel the overall 
principles had been laid down in a letter from the youth’s father.“ In 
the interim between the two works Rabelais had evidently made up his 
mind more thoroughly on this question and devised a definite program 
lacking in his first effort. 

The futility of war is also presented with more “punch” in the second 
attempt. We are left to believe that in Pantagruel’s case the war is one 
of unjust aggression and greed. The causes of conflict are neglected. When 


Ch. xxxvut. ® Plattard, La Vie de Rabelais (Paris, 1928), p. 127. 
22 See Plattard, L'Euore de Rabelais (Paris, 1918), p.76. ™Ch.xxcm. % Ch. vim. 
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he writes the Gargantua, however, he again becomes concrete, realistic, 
and as a result more effective. Two chapters are devoted solely to the 
causes of conflict.% Are we to attribute this improvement only to the 
fact that he had witnessed some such “baker boy” conflict in his home 
territory? I don’t believe so. He spends six chapters to establish the total 
stupidity and downright avarice of King Picrochole as opposed to the 
benevolence and fundamentally pacificistic attitude of Grandgousier.?’ 
May this not also be a conscious realism, subordinated to the general 
improvement of conception, of making more effective the presentation 
of the ideas embodied in this section of the book? Possibly during his 
travels and sojourn in Rome in 1534 Rabelais had become more firm in 
his own pacificism. At any rate, in his treatment of the Picrocholine 
War, he becomes much more convincing than he had previously been in 
Utopia. The mere fact that he chose to bring the war closer to home, to 
set it down in his own familiar surroundings, is evidence of his desire to 
lend reality and vividness to the conflict. 

The same may he said for the peace which follows. We know that the 
Dipsodes in Pantagruel were treated magnanimously,”* and that the 
people of the deposed King Anarche opened their doors to the avenger. 
But herein ends the plot of Pantagruel, cut off abruptly. His treatment 
of the defeated king we have noted above. He is obviously strongly in 
favor of the benevolent despotism as exemplified by Grandgousier in 
the second book. But again, and this is significant, in the first book he 
spends more time knocking down than building up. In the first book 
Epistemon loses his head?* and upon being healed relates his experiences 
in the hotter climes where he has seen a long line of worldly monarchs 
performing menial labor. We are left merely to suppose that Anarche 
would be relegated to the same position. But in the Gargantua the author 
relates specific deeds and furnishes us with concrete examples of the 
philosophy of Grandgousier and of Gargantua which makes of them the 
ideal monarchs.® As with education and war, he has again taken a situa- 
tion already existing in the Pantagruel and has resolutely gone ahead 
and become specific, leaving to posterity some highly interesting concepts 
of political science. 

We may carry this aspect of the two works one step farther. One of 
the great Humanists of Rabelais’ time was Thomas More." That Rabe- 
lais himself was interested in the idea of a Utopia is evidenced by the 
name he gave to his imaginary kingdom, supposedly perfect, in the 


26 Chs. XXV-XXvI. 7 Chs. xxIX, XXX, XXXI, XLV, L, LI. % Ch, XxxI. 

29 Ch. xxx. 8° See Note 27; also Chs. L1I-Lvitt. 

#1 See Edwin Peggram, “The first French and English Translations of Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia,” MLR, xxxv, 330-340. 
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Pantagruel. If, then, he had further made up his mind about just what 
his Utopia should de during the interim between 1532 and 1534, what 
more suitable exposition of these ideas could we expect than those in- [| 
cluded in the account of the Abbey of Théléme, tacked on the end of the : 
Gargantua? This could very well be the Utopia which he neglected, possi- 
bly deemed unimportant, and never described in{the first book. Cer- 
tainly any place where one could “do as he wished” might logically be 
termed Utopian. Rabelais becomes so engrossed in the institution that 
he forgets Friar Jean, who is to be the leader. Granted that we have no 
conclusive evidence in our support, the fact remains that here again 
Rabelais becomes concrete and constructive in his treatment of a sub- 
ject which may have been first suggested in the name Uéopia used inthe __ 
Pantagruel. 
Pantagruel and Gargantua are essentially one and the same character. 
They could readily be interchanged from one book to the other with no 
disruption. It is the men who surround each who are important as char- 
acters. In the first place, Pantagruel has Panurge, “the cunning,” Eus- 
thenes, “the strong,’’ Carpalim, “the swift,” and Epistemon, “the 
learned”—a veritable cornucopia of supermen. Gargantua has Ponoc- 





rates, “the strong,” his wise teacher; Eudemon, his cultured companion; 
Gymnaste, the man of strong thumb and agile body; and Friar Jean, a 
character who truly defies comparison, being an intemperate, ignorant, 
blasphemous monk on the one hand and a fearless, cunning man of action 
on the other—probably as intriguing and complex a character as there is 
in the two books. He has a good deal of the Panurge about him in his 
roguishness, and he makes an excellent lieutenant for the giant. Gym- 
naste, in his trickery, also plays the Panurge réle and in turn embodies 
many of the physical traits of the swift Carpalim who preceded him. 
Just as it is Panurge in the first book who plans the attack and outwits 
the horsemen,” so it is Gymnaste who resorts to trickery to fool the en- 
emy in the first clash of the Garganiua.® The technique of this pauore 
diable episode, with its satirical implications directed at the sophists, is 
clearly more subtle and ingeniously suggestive, representing a higher 
type of humor than Panurge’s stratagem with the rope. Panurge is called 
upon to aid the bewildered young giant in the first book* when the latter 
seems to be at the mercy of Loupgarou. Again it is Gymnaste who paves 
the way to victory by advising Gargantua that the time to attack is at 
dawn, stating that the French are always best at the first push.* We 
may, then, draw the following comparisons in the matter of character: 
the two fathers are very similar, the mothers disappear, the two prison- 
® Ch. xxv. * Ch, XLvmil. 


% Ch. xxxv. * Ch. xxIx. 
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ers play important réles in each work, the protagonists themselves are 
interchangeable, two equally similar kings are overthrown in the end, 
and the giants’ companions bear remarkable resemblance and perform 
similar tasks in both books. 

In conclusion, we have attempted to show the probability that Rabe- 
lais set out to write the Gargantua, not as a reworking of the Grandes 
Cronicques, but as a reworking and improvement of the Pantagruel. 
Episodes and characters borrowed from the chronicles are to be found in 
both Rabelais’ giant stories. He had created certain characters in his 
first effort, devised a plot, set it down in what was for the most part a 
purely imaginery milieu, and made the whole business to carry certain 
ideas which he wished to promulgate. It seems plausible that, having 
come to more definite conclusions in the meantime and become cognizant 
of the tremendous medium the giant story offered for the exposition of 
ideas, he began the Gargantua with the idea of making clearer his stand 
and more effective his presentation. Critics are generally agreed that it 
is a superior work.* And it is above all a book of ideas. Rabelais has be- 
come more serious than he was in the Pantagruel, but he has not yet 
become overly entangled in the intricate philosophical wanderings and 
erudition of his later books. We cannot agree with Villey when he says: 
“ .,..cCest avec le Tiers-Livre seulement que le roman exprimera la 
philosophie personnelle de Rabelais.”*? On the contrary, the personal 
philosophy of Rabelais is found in the green young sprouts of the Panta- 
gruel, again in the healthy, growing plant which is the Gargantua, and 
flowers in the luxuriant, dense foliage of the later books. It was, then, to 
cultivate these tender ideas planted in the Pantagruel that the author 
postponed his promised continuation and wrote the Gargantua instead. 


R. H. ARMITAGE 
The Ohio State University 


* Although three excellent studies have been made of the evolution of Rabelais’ ideas, 
style and technique by M. Lefranc, M.-Lote and M. Plattard, we believe that the need 
exists for a further detailed study of this evolution in the light of the necessarily general 
observations we have made above. Obviously, a detailed treatment of the existing simi- 
larities would constitute a much longer work. 37 Villey, op. cit., p. 229. 














LIV 


NASHE’S SHARE IN THE MARPRELATE 
CONTROVERSY 


HE identification of the writers employed by the bishops in their 

counterattack against Martin Marprelate is almost as difficult as is 
that of Martin himself. Most prominent of those suspected is Thomas 
Nashe; indeed, at one time or another every one of the anti-Martinist 
pamphlets has been ascribed to him. Since in his own day his name was 
frequently associated with Martin’s,! shortly after his death the legend 
sprang up that he was chiefly responsible for downing Martin.? Until 
1903, when McKerrow began his edition, it was taken for granted that 
Nashe was the leading anti-Martinist writer. 

Reexamining all the evidence that lay behind this tradition of three 
centuries, McKerrow at the outset concurred with Bond in attributing 
Pap with a Hatchet to Lyly,* and he also omitted Martin’s Month’s Mind. 
But he took for granted that Nashe wrote at least the “Pasquil” tracts. 
When, however, McKerrow came to his third volume, in which An 
Almond for a Parrat was to appear, he began to doubt that Nashe had 
any share at all in the writing of the anti-Martinist pamphlets.‘ Though 
he considers that the style of Am Almond “‘more resembles Nashe’s than 
does that of any of the other tracts,’ he flatly states that external evi- 
dence for Nashe’s authorship of that tract is “not merely weak, it is 
absolutely wanting.’*® And ignoring evidence from style, he concludes: 
“So far as I can see there is not a single tract produced by the anti- 
Martinist group of writers which may safely, or even probably, be at- 
tributed to Nashe.”’” 

In spite of this sweeping assertion McKerrow was evidently loath to 
remove An Almond for a Parrat from his edition. Not only did he con- 
sider it similar in style to Nashe’s known writings, but he also found that 
in type and in workmanship it differed from the other anti-Martinist 
publications.* An earlier editor of this tract, John Petheram, in 1846 

1 Commenting on Nashe’s Preface to Greene’s Menaphon, Richard Harvey in his Lamb of 
God includes Nashe and Martin in the same scathing comment—R. B. McKerrow, The 
Works of Thomas Nashe (London, 1907), v, 179-180. Similarly Gabriel twice sneers at the 
two literary “innovators”—The Complete Works of Gabriel Harvey ed. by A. B. Grosart 
(Huth Library, 1884), 1, 231. * McKerrow, op. cit., v, 45-48. * Ibid., v, S0n. 

* McKerrow suggests several other possible connections that Nashe might have had 
with the anti-Martinists: he might have confined his activities to the “plays or shows’’; or, 
like Anthony Munday, he might have been employed “simply to gather information and 
to direct the pursuivants”; or he might have “contributed stories or jests to the work of 
others, without producing any complete pamphlet himself”—Jbid., v, 49. 

5 Ibid., v, 60. ® Tbid., v, 63. 7 Tbid., v, 65. 

8 Ibid., v, 55. Modest as this contribution to our knowledge of the tract may seem, it is 
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expressed his firm conviction that Nashe was the author. He opens his 
introduction: 


Although I cannot at this time bring together positive and undoubted evidence 
of the authorship of the following tract, (because the materials are at present in- 
accessible to me), at some future period, in the introduction to one of his ac- 
credited productions, I hope to place the fact beyond the reach of cavil or ques- 
tion, that Thomas Nashe, to whom public fame has given it, was the author.® 


Unfortunately, doubtless, as he himself suggests, because the necessary 
research into the activities of Martin and Nashe had not been done, his 
promise never was fulfilled. For Arber had not as yet assembled the 
minutiae of the Marprelate Controversy, nor had McKerrow edited 
Nashe. A few years later, in 1868, F. J. Furnivall, too, credited Nashe 
with An Almond: “This tract has been attributed also to John Lyly, the 
author of Euphues; but it’s more like Nashe, and ought to be his.’””® 
When in 1908 J. Dover Wilson wrote his account of the Marprelate 
controversy, he did not attempt to solve the problem of the authorship 
of An Almond. Merely stating that “the attribution of it to Lyly does not 
find favour,” he comments that though it is “much more closely reasoned 
and well-informed than any other anti-Martinist production,” its 
“literary merits” are small." Contrary to Wilson’s estimate, however, 
the literary, as well as the historical, merits of this tract appear far from 
small to the student of the Marprelate controversy and of Nashe. His- 
torically, it was the first pamphlet to publish a credible account of the 
Martinists. Not only does the writer know of the printers Hodgkins, 
Tomlyn, and Symmes; he also knows about Sharpe, the bookbinder of 
Northampton who aided Penry, Newman, the cobbler who distributed 
the pamphlets, Udall, who supplied the scandalous stories of the Rich- 
mond folk to the Epistle, and finally, Penry, whom he declares to be Mar- 
tin himself. Indeed, here for the first time Martin is identified as Penry.” 
Furthermore, the writer of An Almond was the first of the anti-Martinists 
to produce a successful imitation of Martin’s invective.” He actually out- 





far more valuable than Grosart’s flat assertion, unsupported by facts, that “the ‘Almond 
for a Parrat’ as even Maskell pointed out is out and out of a different stamp from anything 
of Nashe’s, of a ‘higher strain’ than he ever reached, and like ‘Pap with an Hatchet’ belongs 
to Lylly”—The Complete Works of Thomas Nashe (Huth Library, 1883-84), 1, xlix. 

* An Almond for a Parrot: being a Reply to Martin Marprelate, “Puritan Discipline 
Tracts” (London, 1846), p. iii. The italics are mine. 

10 Phillip Stubbes’s Anatomy of the Abuses in England in Shakspere’s Youth, reprinted by 
F. J. Furnivall (N.S.S. v1, 6; London, 1879), p. 37 n. 

11 Cambridge History of English Literature, m1, 450-451. 

1 That the author of An Almond was correct I attempt to demonstrate in “The Real 
Martin Marprelate,” PMLA, tvim (1943), 84-107. 

18 Though in Pap with a Hatchet Lyly attempts it, his writing retains so much of his arti- 
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Martins Martin. No other known Elizabethan pamphleteer except 
Nashe ever attained this distinction. And in Pierce Penilesse, particu- 
larly in the attack on Richard Harvey, and also in the pamphlets against 
Gabriel Harvey, he demonstrates his expertness at ‘‘martinizing.” 

A careful, unbiased study of all the evidence at hand designates An 
Almond for a Parrat as Nashe’s sole contribution to the Marprelate con- 
troversy. Because it turns all of Martin’s verbal weapons back upon him- 
self and because it reveals the whole story of Martinism, it is the most 
significant of the anti-Martinist tracts. As a result it has won Nashe the 
credit for stopping Martin’s mouth. And what is more important to the 
student of English literature, it furnishes the stylistic link between 
Nashe’s early publications and his successful Pierce Penilesse, for it 
enables us to understand how Nashe happened to discard the ornate 
euphuism of the Anatomie of Absurditie in favor of the easy colloquial 
style characteristic of his later writings from Pierce Penilesse on.“ 


I 


External evidence for the authorship of An Almond is scarce but 
hardly, as McKerrow puts it, “absolutely wanting.” Indeed, what little 
we have is exceptionally revealing. In Strange Newes of the Intercepting 
certaine Letters Nashe in an attempt to interpret one of Harvey’s cryptic 
phrases actually volunteers the information that he himself wrote An 
Almond. This illuminating admission comes about in the following man- 
ner. In Foure Letters Harvey, though ponderously striking out at Nashe, 
at the same time admits that his opponent might please the public 
taste: 


Pierce Pennylesse (although the Divels Oratour by profession and his Dammes 
Poet by practise) in such a flush of notable good fellowes, cannot possibly want 
many to reade him: enough to excuse him: a few to commende him: soome to 
beleve him; or to credite any, that tickeleth the right veine, and feedeth the 
riotous humour of their licentious vanity.“ 





ficial euphuistic style that his railing lacks the spontaneity of Nashe’s and Martin’s and 
succeeds in being merely abusive. For example: “He [Martin] hath a wanton spleene, but 
wee will have it stroakt with a spurne, because his eyes are bleard, hee thinkes to bleare all 
ours; but let him take this for a warning, or else looke for such a warming, as shall make all 
his devices as like wood, as his spittle is like woodsere”—The Complete Works of John Lyly 
ed. by R. W. Bond (Oxford, 1902), m1, 399. 

14 Whatever plain, homespun, almost coarse language occasionally is found in the 
Anatomie of Absurditie may have been added just before it was published; that is, after 
Nashe had begun to imitate Martin. For the Anatomie, though undoubtedly a Cambridge 
exercise, was not printed until February or March, 1589, about the time of publication of 
An Almond—McKerrow, op. cit., tv, 1. 

46 Grosart, Works of Gabriel Harvey, 1, 156. 
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Harvey’s reference to Nashe as the “Divels Oratour by profession’’ is 
clear enough: Nashe in Pierce Penilesse feigns an oration to the devil. But 
the rest of the intended insult is obscure, as Harvey usually is. Apparently 
the word devil suggested the commonplace “‘the devil and his dam,” and 
the word oratour, the related word poet. Then, perhaps with the hope of 
discrediting Nashe’s poetical ability, the Cambridge pedant combined 
them into the phrase his Dammes Poet. At any rate his labored humor 
succeeds in baffling Nashe, who writes: 


What he should subaudi [signify] by his Dames Poet, I scarce apprehend, except 
this, that Pierce his father was Dame Laws. Poet and writte many goodly stories 
of her in An Almond for a Parrat. 


Nashe’s inference seems based primarily upon the fact that in An 
Almond under the name of Mar-Martin Junior he frequently refers to 
Martin as a devil.!” At the same time, taking a hint from Bishop Cooper,"* 
he dedicates the tract, as it were, to Martin’s—that is, the Devil’s— 
“Damme,” namely, Dame Lawson, whom he pretends to regard as 
Martin’s patron saint of invective, whose ‘“‘Parrats tong” he hopes to 
quiet with this “almond.’”* And just as in An Almond he has used Dame 
Lawson to symbolize the spirit of puritan invective, so here he uses 
“Dame Laws.” to epitomize the entire sect of puritans, whom he has 
individually satirized in An Almond. 

Furthermore Nashe was keenly aware of the scorn felt by the Harveys 
both for the Martinists and the anti-Martinists, and he was always 
sensitive to any slighting remark from either of the brothers. In Strange 
News, for example, a few pages after his admission that he wrote An 
Almond, he addresses Gabriel as follows: 


Thy hot-spirited brother Richard (a notable ruffian with his pen) having first 
tooke upon him in his blundring Persival, to play the Jacke of both sides twixt 
Martin and us, and snarlid privily at Pap-hatchet, Pasquill, & others, that opposde 
themselves against the open slaunder of that mightie platformer of Atheisme, 
presently after dribbed forth another fooles bolt, a booke I shoulde say, which he 
christened The Lamb of God. . . . Not mee alone did hee revile and dare to the 
combat but glickt at Pap-hatchet once more, and mistermed all our other Poets 
and writers about London, piperly make-plaies and make-bates.*° 


Though here he does not include himself among those “snarld at,” he 
nevertheless identifies himself with the anti-Martinist group. Thus 


16 McKerrow, op. cit., 1, 268. 17 Thid., 111, 345, 346, 347, 354. 

18 “And yet Dame Lawson so notorious, for the vilenesse of her tongue, and other un- 
womanly behaviour, is one of Martins cononized Saints”—An Admonition to the People of 
England ed. by E. Arber, “The English Scholar’s Library,” 15 (Birmingham, 1882), p. 33. 
In the Prefzce to Menaphon Nashe also echoes Cooper—McKerrow, of. cit., tv, 448. 

9 Tbid., m1, 344. % Jbid., 1, 270. 
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Nashe’s constant distrust of the Harveys’ attitude toward the anti- 
Martinists” naturally leads him to seek for the interpretation of Gabriel’s 
remark in An Almond for a Parrat, his only successful literary effort up 
to this time.” 

That Harvey associated Nashe not only with the anti-Martinists but 
with An Almond in particular, is evident from another allusion in Foure 
Letters. From the moment Harvey turns from Greene to Nashe, he 
couples the names of his two adversaries: 


Flourishing M. Greene is most-wofully faded, and whilest I am bemoaning his 
over-pitteous decay; discoursing the usuall successe of such ranke wittes, Loe 
all on the suddaine, his sworne brother, M. Pierce Penni-lesse . . . in a raving, 
and franticke moode, most desperately exhibiteth his supplication to the divell.¥ 


In his ensuing pages attacking them as one, he misses no opportunity to 
play upon their names: for Nashe, the “elvish gnat,” the “Cricket male- 
contented”; and for Greene, the “‘Grashopper,” the “greene Dragon.” 
At length, along with the usual pun on Greene-green, he alludes to 
Nashe’s association with An Almond: 


The vayne Peacocke, with his gay collours [Greene], and the pratling Parrat with 
his ignorant discourses [Nashe] . . . have garishly disguised the worthiest Artes, 
and deepely discredited the profoundest Artistes, to the pitifull defacement of 
the one, and the shamefull prejudice of the other.™ 


Shakespeare similarly alludes to Nashe as “the parrot.” Echoing one 
of Nashe’s numerous puns at the expense of the rope-making Harveys, 
Dromio of Ephesus, whom his master has sent for a rope’s end, exclaims, 
“Mistress, res pice finem, respect your end; or rather the prophecy like the 


31 Similarly, in Have with you to Saffron-Walden Nashe takes as a personal insult Harvey’s 
supercilious criticism in a later tract that “it had bin better to have confuted Martin by 
Reverend Cooper than such levitie,” and he rushes to the defense of the anti-Martinists 
with “Tell mee why was hee not then confuted by Reverend Cooper, or made to hold his 
peace, till Master Lillie and some others with their pens drew upon him.” Then in phraseol- 
ogy strikingly similar to that on the title-page of An Almond, “Beware you catch not the 
hicket with laughing,” Nashe jeers at Harvey for daring even to hint that he was suspected 
to be Martin: “‘A day after the faire, when he [Martin] is hangd, Harvey takes him in hand, 
but if he had beene alive now, even as he writ more worke for the Cooper, so would hee have 
writte Harveys whoope diddle, or the non-suling or uncasing of the animadvertiser. I have 
a laughing hicocke to heare him saye, hee was once suspected for Martin, when there is nere 
a Pursivant in England, in the pulling on his boots, ever thought of him or imputed to him 
so much wit”—Jbid., m1, 138. Nashe is referring to the hanging of Penry, who in An Almond, 
written six years earlier, had been exposed and threatened with the gallows—Jbid., m1, 348, 
369. 
2 The Anatomie of Absurditie apparently was none too popular; at least Harvey never 
mentions it—Jbid., 1v, 2. The two Prefaces, of course, would not be considered significant in 
themselves. %3 Grosart, op. cit., 1, 193-194. 

™ Tbid., 1, 229. See also 1, 231: “the peacock and the parrat.” 
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parrot, beware the rope’s end.’** Shakespeare apparently is alluding to 
the passage in Strange News where Nashe admits writing “many goodly 
stories” of Dame Lawson in An Almond for a Parrat and immediately 
turns on Harvey with his first jest at the expense of Harvey’s father’s 
trade, “What a hell it is for him, that hath built his heaven in vaine- 
glory, to bee puld by the sleeve and bidde Respice funem, looke backe to 
his Fathers house.’ 

Increasing the likelihood that Shakespeare here is pointing at Nashe, 
a few lines further on in the same scene in the Comedy of Errors he again 
echoes Strange News. Accused of receiving money for Antipholus, Dromio 
assures his master: 


Money by me? heart and good-will you might; 
But surely, master, not a rag of money. 
(Iv. iv. 88-89) 


In Strange News, commenting on the dead John Harvey’s bequests to his 
brothers, Nashe writes, “‘V alete humane artes,”’ which in his characteristic 
trick of translating by ear in order to get a laugh he renders as “heart and 
good will”—a commonplace expression?”—and then he insultingly adds: 
“But never a ragge of money.’”8 

These two echoes of Strange News suggest that the Comedy of Errors 
was written when the Nashe-Harvey controversy was at its height. 
Harvey’s Foure Letters attacking Nashe was published on December 4, 
1592; Nashe’s reply, Strange News, in January, 1593. While Harvey’s 
next effort, Pierce’s Supererogation, was in process of composition, an 
event occurred that undoubtedly brought back to public attention Mar- 


% Regarding this allusion Professor E. I. Fripp, repeating the usual editorial commentary 
on the passage, writes: “Respice funem (‘bear in mind the rope’ or halter) was a well known 
jest on res pice finem (‘bear in mind your end’) and taught to parrots.” As evidence he quotes 
from Lyly’s Midas: “A rope for Parrot, a rope” —1. ii. 45. And from Mother Bombie: 


To whit to whoo, the Owle does cry; 
Phip, phip, the sparrowes as they fly; 
The goose does hisse; the duck cries quack; 
A rope the Parrot, that holds tack. 
—i. iv. 55-57. 


Though these two quotations may indicate that it was customary to teach parrots to call 
for a rope, they do not prove that parrots were taught to say either “Respice funem” or 
“Beware the rope’s end.” Fripp admits, however, that Shakespeare is alluding to Nashe— 
Shakespeare Man and Artist (London, 1938), 1, 320-321. The phrase Res pice finem, respice 
funem appears as the concluding line of Buchanan’s Chamaleon—“De Jure Regni apud 
Scotos,” Opera Omnia, 1, 115. But though Buchanan may have originated the pun or may 
merely have been repeating a proverb, he does not associate it either with a particular rope 
or with a parrot as do both Shakespeare and Nashe. %* McKerrow, op. cit., 1, 268. 
37 Tbid., 1, 71; m1, 176. % Tbid., 1, 301. 
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Martin Junior’s prophecy made three years before, that Penry-Martin 
eventually would be led to the gallows.*® On May 29, 1593, Penry was 
hanged.*° If Nashe were generally known to be the author of An Almond 
as Harvey’s “pratling parrat” indicates and as he himself in Strange 
News implies, then the audience would at once associate the two parts of 
Shakespeare’s double-edged allusion to Nashe: first as the author of the 
recently published pamphlet Strange News—“respice finem”; and then 
as the author of An Almond for a Parrat—‘or rather the prophecy like 
the parrot, beware the rope’s end.’ However exact this conjecture may 
be, any association of Shakespeare’s pun with the author of Strange News 
must depend for its effect on a general knowledge that Nashe also wrote 
An Almond for a Parrat. 
II 


But the main argument for Nashe’s authorship must be based on in- 
ternal evidence, an analysis of which has perforce to be detailed. Fortu- 
nately for this study, not only does this tract differ in typography from 
the other anti-Martinist writings, but its author, calling himself Mar- 
Martin Junior, likewise sets himself apart from his three fellow-pamphlet- 
eers: 


But how ever his [Martin’s] crazed cause goes on crutches, that was earst so 
bravely encountered by Pasguin and Marphoreus, and not many moneths since 
most wittily scofte at by the extemporall endevour of the pleasant author of Pap 
with a hatchet.” 


At the same time he implies that An Almond is his first contribution to 
the controversy.” It certainly was his last, for with the next anti- 
Martinist publication, Pasguil’s Apology, the controversy ended. Hence 
on the author’s own words, as well as on the more debatable basis of 
style, we may pass over the other tracts and concentrate on the similari- 
ties between An Almond and Nashe’s accepted writings. 

Nashe’s chief contribution to English prose is what he himself calls his 
“extemporall” vein,™ a straightforward conversational prose, charac- 
terized by the use of “martinizing” or invective. In his Preface to 
Greene’s Menaphon, his earliest published work, he first reveals a grudg- 
ing admiration for martinizing. Referring to Martin’s pamphlets, he 
censures the folly of a public that would “impute singularity to him that 
slaunders privily, and count it a great peece of Art in an inkhorne man, 

 Tbid., m1, 348, 369. » Thid., tv, 56. 

% This allusion suggests a date of composition for the Comedy of Errors well before 
December, 1594, “the earliest recorded date of the performance—The Comedy of Errors ed. 
by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch and Professor J. D. Wilson (Cambridge, 1923), p. 75. 

8 McKerrow, op. cit., m1, 347. % Tbid., m1, 350. % Tbid., 1, 199. 
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in any tapsterly termes whatsoever,®* to expose his superiors to envy’’; but 
he concedes that in “scholler-like matters of controversie,”’ such as reli- 
gion, a “quicker stile may passe as commendable.’ A large part of what 
Nashe considers Martin’s ‘quicker stile’ is made up of “tapsterly 
termes,”’ or invective. 

Nashe’s later writing, particularly in his controversial pamphlets, 
owes much of its spice to a similar use of invective. In Strange News, his 
first reply to Harvey, he refers to his opponent as “Phobetor, gere- 
mumble, tirleriwhisco, or what you will” and addresses him as “‘Galpo- 
gas.”’ Then in Have with you to Saffron-Walden, his ‘full Answere to the 
eldest son of the Halter-maker,”’ he lets himself go at his opponent with 
Heggledepeg, Pinego Rimino, Gabriell Scurveies, Frigius Pedagogus, 
Gorboduck Huddleduddle, Gobin a grace ap Hannikin, Gregorie Hul- 
dricke, Doctor Vanderhulk, Dominie Dewse-ace, Jenkin Heyderry derry, 
Hibble de beane, Himpenhempen Slampamp, Archibald Rupenrope, 
Talatamtana or Doctour Hum, Dagobert Coppenhagen, Gabienus, D. 
Garropius, Tapthartharath, Graphiel Hagiel, Gabriel Howliglasse, 
Gilgilis Hobberdehoy, Gabriel Hangtelow, Gregory Habberdine, Gni- 
melfe Hengist. 

These epithets for Harvey are derisive often to the point of direct 
insult. In Nashe’s non-controversial writings, however, we find plenty 
of non-abusive epithets. In Pierce Penilesse, for instance, he addresses 
the devil as senior Belzibub, Laurence Lucifer, Nicalao Malevolo (great 
Muster maister of hell), You goodman wandrer about the world, Doctor 
Divell, Master Os foetidum (Bedle of the Blackesmithes), Diotrephes 
Divell, noble Lantsgrave of Lymbo, Clim of the clough. And in Lenten 
Stuffe he refers to his hero, the Red Herring, as old Ticklecob, our mitred 
Archpatriarch (Leopald herring), Mounsieur herring, Pallemede don pedro 
de linge, Hugo Habberdine, Huniades of the liquid element, Domingo 
Rufus or Sacrapant herring, Piemont Huldrick Herring, Hydra herring, 
Heralius herring, this golden Scaliger, the flanting Fabian or Palmerin of 
England (which is Cadwallader Herring). 

Nashe’s intense pride in his newly discovered style is evident in Pierce 
Penilesse when he takes time out from his essay on wrath in order to 
dispose of Richard Harvey, whose slighting reference in the Lamb of God 
had aroused his ire: 


If I bee evill intreated, or sent away with a Flea in mine eare, let him looke that 
I will raile on him soundly: not for an houre or a day, whiles the injury is fresh 
in my memory, but in some elaborate pollished Poem, which I will leave to the 


% In An Almond Mar-Martin Junior likewise writes of Martin: “Much inkehorne stuffe 
hath hee uttered in a jarring stile—Jbid., 11, 361—and sneers at his “revelling riffe raffe of 
Tapsterly tauntes—Ibid., m1, 374. % Tbid., m1, 315. 
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world when I am dead, to be a living Image to all ages, of his beggerly parsimony 
and ignoble illiberalitie: and let him not (whatsoever he be) measure the weight 
of my words by this booke, where I write Quicquid in buccam venerit, as fast as 
my hand can trot; but J have tearmes (if I be vext) laid in steepe in Aquafortis, & 
Gunpowder, that shall rattle through the Skyes, and make an Earthquake in a Pesants 
eares.*" 


Nashe’s threat with its vivid image of the destructive force of words as 
weapons is remarkably similar to the earlier one of Mar-Martin Junior 
in An Almond: 


Much good do it you, M. Martin, how like you my stile, am not I old Ille ego qui 
quondam at ye besleeving of a sichophant? Alas, poore idiot, thou thinkest no 
man can write but thy selfe, or frame his pen to delight except he straine cur- 
tesie with one of thy Northren figures; but if authority do not moderate the fiery 
fervence of my enflamed zeale, ile assaile thee from terme to terme, with Archilochus, 
in such a compleat armour of Iambicks, as the very reflexcye of my fury shall make 
thee drive thy father before thee to the gallows, for begetting thee in such a 
bloody houre. O God, that we two might bee permitted but one quarter, to try 
it out by the teeth for the best benefice in England, then would I distill my wit 
into incke, and my soul into argumentes, but I would drive this Danus from his 
dunghill, and make him faune like a dog for favour at the magistrates feete.** 


How much Mar-Martin Junior was impressed by Martin’s verbal 
barrage is indicated by his repetition of Martin’s “termes”: 


Yet by your leave his [Martin’s] other dayes daunger is not so fully disgested that 
he shuld forget the sanctified martyrs, his brethren, those runagate Printers, to 
whose revenge he bequeatheth a large Pistle of rayling Epithites, and mistearmeth 
our Bishoppes authoritie with a whole Textor of tyrannie. A few of whose milder 
tearms are of this making, wicked Priests, presumptuous Priests, proude Prelates, 
arrogant Bishops, horseleeches, butchers, persecutors of the truth, Lambhethical 
whelps, Spanish Inquisitours. Thinke you this myrie mouthed mate a partaker of 
heavenly inspiration, that thus aboundes in his uncharitable railings? yet are 
these nothing in comparison to his auncient burlibond adjunctes, that so pester 
his former edition with their unweldie phrase, as no true syllogisme can have 
elbowe roome where they are. In which Alphabet these that followe may bee 
placed: bounsing Priests, terrible Priests, venerable Maisters, proud and pontificall 
Patripolitians.*® 


Then, as though loath to leave off, he concludes with, ‘‘Gentle reader, I 
give you but a tast of them by the waie, that you may knowe them the 
next time you meete them in your dish.” 

In retaliation he tries his own hand at coining even more insulting 
epithets for Martin: seely sophister, good munckie face Machivell, good 
hedge-creeper, olde Martin of England, brother Timothie, his welchness 


7 [bid., 1, 195. % Ibid., 11, 369. % Tbid., m1, 347-348. 
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[before openly accusing Penry the Welshman], Masse Martin, M. sauce 
Malapert. 

Mar-Martin Junior also betrays the fascination that Martin’s colorful 

phrases held for him. He lingers over them as he did over the “rayling 
Epithites”’: 
We must not measure of Martin as he is allied to Elderton or tongd like Will 
Tony . . . but as hee is Mar-prelat of England, as he surpasseth King & colier in 
crying So ho ho, brother Bridges. Wo ho ho, John a London. Ha ha he, Doctor 
Copecotes.*° 


Although seeming to scorn Martin’s style, he labors to vaunt the 
superiority of his own adaptation: 


Martin, thou seest I come not abruptly to thee like a rednosde jeaster, that in 
the pride of his pottle-pots curries over a revelling riffe raffe of Tapsterly tauntes, 
and course hempen quippes, such as our brokerly wits do filsh out of Bull the 
Hangmans budget, but I speake plaine English, and call thee a knave in thine 
owne language.“ 


That he had reason to be proud of his efforts the following excerpt will 
testify: 

Holla, Holla, brother Martin, you are to hasty; what, Winter is no time to make 
warres in, you were best stay til summer, & then both our brains wilbe in a better 
temperature, but I think ere that time your witte wilbe welny worn thredbare, 
and your banquerout invention cleane out at the elbowes; then are we well holpen 
up with a witnesse, if the aged champion of Warwicke [Cartwright] doe not lay 
to his shoulders, and support discipline ready to lie in the dust with some or other 
demonstration.® 


The real clue to the authorship of An Almond, indeed, lies in these 
colloquial passages which lead us directly to Nashe. But before examining 
them, in order to get their fullest implication, we must understand 
Nashe’s theories of style. Nashe regarded his writing much as a gold- 
smith would regard his art; or, better still, as a merchant his crowns, the 
medium of exchange. Words to the Elizabethan pamphleteer were the 
gold which he exchanged for popular approbation. His defense of his 
vocabulary set forth at length in his second epistle to the reader in 
Christs Teares over Jerusalem clearly reveals this fundamental element in 
his philosophy of literary style: 


 Thid., m1, 354. 

“ [bid., u1, 374. Nashe in his preface to Menaphon refers to Martin’s “tapsterly termes” — 
Ibid., mm, 315. Here likewise he declares that “it is for a Poet to examine the potile-pots— 
Ibid., m1, 321. And in his Preface to Astrophel and Stella he writes: “Wee . . . sette an olde 
goose over halfe a dozen potile pots”—Ibid., 111, 333. In Summers Last Will he refers to the 
“riffe raffe of the ramming of Elanor”—Jbid., m1, 252. @ Ibid., m, 356. 
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To the second rancke of reprehenders that complain of my boystrous compound 
wordes ... thus I replie.... For the compounding of my wordes, therein I 
imitate rich men who, having gathered store of white single money together, 
convert a number of those small little scutes into great peeces of gold, such as 
double Pistols and Portugues. Our English tongue of all languages most swarmeth 
with the single money of monasillables, which are the onely scandall of it. Bookes 
written in them and no other seeme like Shop-keepers boxes, that containe 
nothing else save halfe-pence, three-farthings, and two-pences. Therefore what 
did me I, but having a huge heape of those worthlesse shreds of small English in 
my Pia maters purse, to make the royaller shew with them to mens eyes, had 
them to the compounders immediately, and exchanged them foure into one, 
and others into more, according to the Greek, French, Spanish, and Italian?® 


Since Nashe, like a merchant, thus counts over his newly-coined words, 
it is not surprising to find him highly indignant when one of them is 
“borrowed.” For example, in his quarrel with Harvey he frequently 
ridicules Harvey’s lack of invention. Unfortunately for the Cambridge 
don, on one occasion in his attempt to stem Nashe’s onslaught he makes 
the mistake of repeating the names hurled at him and exclaims in pious 
horror at the younger man’s effrontery. Accordingly, when he accuses 
Nashe of imitating Tarleton, Lyly, and Greene, Nashe immediately 
retorts: 

Whom hast thou not imitated then in the course of thy booke? thou has borrowed 
above twenty phrases and epithites from mee, which in sober sadnesse thou 
makst use of as thy owne, when thou wouldst exhort more effectuall.“ 


Nashe elsewhere maintains that Harvey had to christen his reply to 
Strange News as Piers his Supererogation, or Nashes Saint Fame, so that 
by “making benefit of his enemie” and borrowing his name Harvey 
might “helpe his bedred stuffe to limpe out of Powles Churchyard, that 
else would have laine unreprivably spittled at the Chandlers.” 

Further revealing this regard for words as artistic inventions, the 
personal possession of the writer who coins them rather than as expres- 
sions of ideas to be used by anyone, Nashe in Have with you puts a feigned 
oration in Harvey’s mouth and then has one of his characters comment as 
follows: “That word Aphorismes Greenes Exequutors may claime from 
him; for while hee liv’d he had no goods nor chattles in commoner use 
than it.’ 

This intense interest in words leads Nashe to strive for the unusual in 
his vocabulary. An examination of McKerrow’s excellent glossary-index*’ 
discloses a number of rare and unusual words and phrases common to 
both An Almond and Nashe’s accepted writings, many of which Nashe’s 

* Tbid., 11, 184. “ Thid., 1, 304. “ Tbid., m1, 35. 

“ Ibid., un, 44.  Ibid., v, 211-369. 
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“exequutors” might claim, if we may trust the compilers of the New 
English Dictionary who credit Nashe with introducing them into our 


literature: 
adjunct 
*Yet are these nothing in comparison 


of his aucient burlibond adjunctes.* 
A.P., m1, 347. 


antipast (not in the N.E.D.) 


His Anatomy of Abuses. . . will serve 
very fitly for an Antipast before one of 
Egertons Sermons. 

Ibid., m1, 356. 


apothegmatical 

*Such a Chaos of common places no 

apothegmatical Lycosthenes ever con- 
ited. . 

ceited.  Ibid., m1, 368. 


banquerout 
Your banquerout invention cleane out 


at the elbowes. 
Ibid., mm. 356. 


belabour (figurative use) 
I must belabour you . . . for your back- 
biting. 

Ibid., 11, 365. 


When Preachers threaten us for sinne 
with thys adjunct, eternall. 
C.T., 1, 168. 


After hee had . . . given me the earnest 
penie of impietie, some sixe Crownes at 
the least for an antipast to 'niquitie. 

U2 ., Mi, Bee 


Tis a precious apothegmaticall Pedant. 
H.W.Y., 1, 37. 


*Those idiots... that have made Art 
bankerout of her ornaments. 
P.M., m1, 324. 


The nightly guilt of your owne banque- 


rout consciences. 
T.N., 1, 384. 


The first proclayming of my bankerout 
indigence and beggery. 
LS., 1, 1%. 


He hath no skill nor courage for to rule: 
A weather-beaten banckrout asse it is. 
S.L.W., 1, 273, 1246-1247. 


*With amplifications and complements 
hee belaboured him till his eares tingled. 
H.W.Y., m1, 91. 


* Asterisks denote the examples cited by the N.E.D. In the left column are listed the 


excerpts from An Almond, 1590. In the right column the passages illustrating the use of the 
word by Nashe have been chronologically arranged: Preface to Menaphon (P.M., 1589), 
Anatomie of Absurditie (A.A., 1590), Preface to Astrophel and Stella (A.S., 1591), Pierce 
Penilesse (P.P., 1592), Strange News (S.N., 1593), Terrors of the Night (T.N., 1593), 
Christs Teares over Jerusalem (C.T., 1593), The Unfortunate Traveller (U.T., 1594), Have 
with you to Saffron-Walden (H.W.Y., 1596), Nashes Lenten Stuffe (L.S., 1599), Summers 
Last Will and Testament (S.L.W., 1600). 
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*Am not I old Jile ego qui quondam at It is a sleevelesse jeast. I have be- 


ye besleeving of a sichophant? 
Ibid., m1, 369. 


sliv’d thee already for it. 
S.N., 1, 322. 


For here it is in my sleeve that will be- 
slive him. 
H.W.Y., m1, 32. 


black book (in N.E.D. first attributed to Greene, 1592) 
Then beware my blacke booke you were [Ile be as good as the Blacke Booke to 


best. 
Ibid., m1, 376. 


him & his kindred. 
P.P., 1, 155. 


The Night is the Divells Blacke Booke. 
T.N., 1, 345. 


boulted (figurative use: in N.E.D. first attributed to Shakespeare, 1599) 


If the truth were well boulted out. 
Ibid., m1, 358. 


brokerly 
Such as our brokerly wits doe filsh out 
of Bull the Hangmans budget. 

Ibid., m1, 374. 


burlibond 


*Yet are these nothing in comparison 
of his auncient burlibond adjunctes. 
Ibid., m1, 347. 


campe royall (figurative use) 
Least shee bring with her a compe 
royall of scoldes. 

Ibid., 11, 348. 





With a little farther talk boulted out the 
whole complotment. 
U.T., 11, 216. 


Aeolus boulting out al this, heapt mur- 
der uppon murder. 
L.S., m1, 199. 


*But beggereth his belly quite and 
cleane to make his backe a certaine 
kind of brokerly Gentleman. 

P.P., 1, 170. 


Brokerly blowne up honour. 
C.T., m1, 82. 


Who stand so much upon their un- 
weldy burliboand souldiery. 
P.P., 1, 177. 


Packed with a campe royall of divels. 
T.N., 1, 349. 


*False witnesses they had in pay a 
Campe royal. 
C.T., 11, 68. 
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come nearer (meaning “be more plain with’’: first example in N.E.D. 1600) 


To come necrer to thee, Brother Martin. 
Ibid., m1, 353. 


crepundio 
But suppose we should send some 
Crepundio forth our schools to beat 
thee about the eares with ergo. 

Ibid., 111, 369. 


Tle come neerer to you, and yet I am no 
scabbe. 
S.L.W., m1, 260, 856-857. 


*Oft have I observed . . . a secular wit 

that hath lived all dayes of his life by 

what doe you lacke? to be more judi- 

ciall in matters of conceit then our 

quadrant crepundios, that spit ergo in 

the mouth of every one they meete. 
P.M., mm, 314. 


Wherein who beareth most palme and 
praise, is the palpablest foole and 
Crepundio. 

T.N., 1, 370. 


detract (first example in V.Z.D. Greene, 1590) 


Let him . . . detracte from his learninge 
in what tearmes hee see cause. 
Ibid., 11, 361. 


dudgen 
*We talkt even now of a dudgen des- 


tinction. 
Ibid., m1, 350. 


dunstable 
*A good old dunstable doctor here in 
London. 

Ibid., ut, 374. 


false gallop 
J. a P. in those daies would have run a 


false gallop over his beades. 
Ibid., 11, 366. 


He was loth to detract from one that he 
loved so. 
U.T., 1, 269. 


A Dash though the dudgen Sonnet 
against Greene. 
P.P., 1, 275. 


A number of you . . . with your dudgen 
judgements will desperatelie presume 
to run up to the hard hilts through 
the whole bulke of it. 

T.N., 1, 343. 


I stepping to her with a dunstable tale 
made up my market. 
U.T., 11, 263. 


*T would trot a false gallop through the 
rest of his ragged Verses. 
S.N., 1, 275. 


I have rid a false gallop these three or 


foure pages. 
T.N., 1, 368. 
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filch oneself into 
*Thou shouldst filch thy selfe . . . into 


our government. 
Ibid., m1, 345. 


It shoulde filch it selfe into your purse. 
Tbid., 11,1 365. 





Drudges . . . filche themselves into some 
Noble mans service. 
PP. %, 875. 


At length into London they filtch them- 
selves prively. 
T.N., 1, 364. 


Thou hast filcht thy selfe into an excel- 
lent honourable assembly. 
H.W.Y., m, 11. 


go for payment (meaning “be accepted”’: not in N.E£.D.) 


Neither Scriptures nor Fathers goe for 
paiment with you. 
Tbid., 111, 352. 


frosty morning (not in N.EZ.D.) 
You woulde thinke five hundreth fistes 
about your eares were more than Phis- 
icke in a frosty morning. 

Ibid., m1, 356. 


Tully, Horace, Archilochus, Aristoph- 
anes, Lucian, Julian, Aretine, goe for 
no paiment with you. 

S.N., 1, 283. 


Any excuse or unlikely pretext goes for 


payment. 
C.T., 11, 152. 


If you intreate him faire in a frostie 
morning. 
P.M., ut, 315. 


A red herring is wholesome in a frosty 
morning. 
L.S., m1, 178. 


induments (figurative use meaning “garments’”’) 


Thou sholdst adorne thy false dealing 
with the induments of discipline? 
Ibid., m1, 345. 


*Although in their proper essence they 
are creatures incorporall, yet can they 
take on them the induments of anie liv- 
ing bodie whatsoever. 

P.P., 1, 234. 


insult (no example in N.E.D. for transitive use meaning “‘to boast’’)*® 


Who, hearing the waites play under 


® The N.E.D. refers to Nashe’s Preface to Menaphon for its first example of insult (in- 
trans.) meaning “to have occasion for boasting”: 


My pen, he prodigally insulteth, shee 


England might have long insulted in his wit. 


Tbid., m1, 319. 


For the use of insult in this sense see An Almond, m1, 362.: 


All geering puritans shall have small cause to insulé and rejoyce at my silence. 
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his window very early, insulted most 
impudently that in the midst of his 
morning praiers he was presented with 
the melody of Angels. 

Ibid., 11, 345. 


shall pumpe to as drie a spunge as 
anie is in Hosier Lane. 
H.W.Y., mu, 121. 


And where he terrefies mee with insult- 
ing hee was Tom Burwels, the Fencers, 
Scholler. 

Ibid., m1, 134. 


inveterate (first example in N.E.D. from Shakespeare’s Richard III, 1593) 


Then began his imveterat malice to un- 
dermine the foundations of our socie- 


ties. 
Ibid., m1, 359. 


The horrizonant pipe of inveterate 
antiquitie. 
S.N., 1, 317. 


justle (first example in N.£.D. from Marston, 1602) 


Olde Martin of Englande... that 
. ..justle our governement 


strives to 
forth of doores with a jest. 
Ibid., m1, 349. 
levalt 
*I levalted to the Vials of vanitie. 
Ibid., 11, 375. 
olde dogge 


*He is olde dogge at expounding. 
Tbid., m1, 351. 


He... was ready to justle me out of all 
the reputation I had. 
C.T., u, 181. 


*How he sallies and lavaltos. 
L.S., 11, 189. 


He hath been olde dogge at that 
drunken staggering kinde of verse. 
H.W.Y., 1, 7. 


The art of kindling of fires . . . is old 
dog against the plague. 
L.S., m1, 191. 


out at the elbows (first example in N.E.D. from Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, 


1600) 


Your banquerout invention cleane out It hath begd it selfe out at the elbowes up 


at the elbowes. 
Ibid., m1, 356. 


and downe the cuntrey. 
S.N., t, 332. 


Having runne through their thrift at 
the elbowes. 
T.N., 1, 364. 


When the lions skin is out at the elbowes. 
U.T., 1, 210. 
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quest (figurative use) 
*A spare fellowe shal! make mee a 
whole quest of faces. 

Ibid., u, 349. 


trill off (meaning “‘to drink’’) 
*You ...trilled it off without anie 


more bones. 
Ibid., 111, 363. 


A quest of honorable minded Cavaliers 
go uppon it. 
S.N., 1, 263. 


Let a quest of calme censors goe upon it. 
C.T., 1, 185. 


In wodden Mazers... they frillild 
[sic] it off. 
L.S., 11, 193-194. 


troll (meaning “to sing’’: first example in N.EZ.D. from Shakespeare, The Tem- 


pest, 1610) 


A fellow that trolles in his rethorike. 
Ibid., 1, 373. 


uncasing 
*I am a shreud fellow at the uncasing 


of a fox. 
Ibid., m1, 362. 


O they would have trowld off bravely to 
the tune of O man in Desperation. 
S.N., 1, 265. 


So would hee have writte Harveys 

whoope diddle, or the non-suting or 

uncasing of the animadvertiser. 
H.W.Y.., 11, 138. 


with @ witness (meaning “with a vengeance”: first example in N.Z.D. Shake- 


speare, 1596) 
Then are we well holpen up with a 


witnesse. 
Ibid., m1, 356. 


without a bait (figurative use) 


He wold needes ride her to death from 
one Diocesse to another... and all 
without a baite. 

Ibid., 11, 364. 


Thou shouldst heare Tom a Lincolne 
roare with a witnes. 
S.N., 1, 321. 


That were to put that fayrest body of 
Venus in Print indeede with a witnes. 
H.W.Y., ut, 112. 


*He could...have gone to heaven 
without a batt. 
U.T., 1, 222. 


Many other unusual words and phrases found in An Almond are also 
favorites with Nashe. But because they appeared—several, indeed, ac- 
cording to the V.£.D. only once—prior to their use by Nashe, they have 
been omitted. Certain of these, however, are so revealing that I add them, 


noting their significance: 
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broach® 


Broach no more heresies under colour of 
inspiration. 
An Almond for a Parrat, m1, 376. 
extemporall™ 
The extemporall endevour of the pleas- 
ant author of Pap with a hatchet. 
Ibid., m1, 347. 


hicket™ 
Beware ... you catch not the hicket 
with laughing. 

Ibid., m1, 339. 
Howliglasse™ 
Take heede, good-man Howlyglasse, 
that I make not such a hole in your 
coate the nexte tearme, as Martine and 


his sonnes shall not sowe up in hast. 
Ibid., m1, 362. 


To broach this device, the Foxe was 
addrest like a shepheards dogge. 
P.P., 1, 224. 


Give me the man whose extemporall 
veine in any humour will excell our 
greatest Art-masters deliberate 


thoughts. pb a7 ry, 312. 


Have I not an indifferent prittye vayne 
in Spurgalling an Asse? if you knew 
how extemporall it were at this instant 
you would say so. 

P.P., 1, 199. 


He must forthwith frame this extem- 
poral dity. 
U.T., 11, 254. 


Let this Paraliticke Quacksalver .. - 
botch and cobble up as manie volumes 
as he can betwixt this and doomesday 
and he shall see I will . . . give as sud- 
daine extemporall answeres as Pope 
Silvesters or Frier Bacons brazen head. 
H.W.Y., m1, 29-30. 


I have a laughing hickocke to heare him 
saye, hee was once suspected for Martin. 
H.W.Y., m1, 138. 


These they be that publiquely pre- 
tende a more regenerate holines, beeing 
in their private Chambers the expresse 
imitation of Howliglasse. 

A.A,, I, 22. 


% In An Almond the author is addressing Penry-Martin; in Pierce Penilesse he is de- 
scribing how Cartwright and Penry-Martin became allies. 

5 Nashe evidently considered “extemporall” the most complimentary adjective to de- 
scribe a literary work. He particularly prided himself on his own “extemporall” vein. 

® The writer of An Almond gives this warning to the reader before telling who Martin is. 
Nashe in Have with you is referring to Harvey’s supposed connection with the Marprelate 


tracts. 


% In the Anatomie of Absurditie as in An Almond the writer is referring to the puritans, 


particularly to Thomas Cartwright. 
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scab™ 
What say you to that zealous sheepe- It may be some dreaming dunce... 
byter® of your owne edition in Cam-_ will cry out that it breedes a scabbe to 
bridge, that saide the wicked had a_ the conscience, to peruse such Pam- 
scabbe, a braune, and a crust on their phlets. 
conscience. A.A,, 1, 27. 

Ibid., m1, 372. 


Nashe’s search for the unique and forceful in vocabulary tended to 
make him conscious of his constructions. In his Preface to Astrophel and 
Stella, for instance, he stops himself in the midst of his discussion with a 
regretful, ‘“Indeede, to say the truth, my stile is somewhat heavie gated, 
and cannot daunce trip and goe so lively, with oh my love, ah my love, 
all my loves gone, as other Sheepheards that have been fooles in the 
Morris time out of minde.’’* And in Have with you, after addressing a few 
paragraphs to “all Christian Readers,” he asks, ‘‘Gentlemen, what think 
ye of this sober mortified stile?” Then he hastens to reassure them, “How 
ever in the first setting foorth I martch faire and softly, like a man that 
rides upon his owne horse, and like the Caspian sea seeme neither to ebbe 
nor flow, but keepe a smooth plaine form in my eloquence . . . yet you 
shall see me, in two or three leaves hence, crie Heigh for our towne greene, 
and powre hot boyling inke on this contemptible Heggledepegs barrain 
scalp.”5” Finally, in his Terrors of the Night he interrupts his story of a 
conjurer’s career with, ‘I have rid a false gallop these three or foure pages: 
now I care not if I breathe mee, and walke soberly and demurely halfe a 
dozen turnes, like a grave Citizen going about to take the ayre.’’®* 

Mar-Martin Junior shows a similar consciousness of style. After a 
particularly long sentence he writes, “Beare with me, good Maister 
Pistle-monger, if in comparing thy knavery, my full points seem as 
tedious to thy puritane perusers as the Northren mans mile, and a way- 
bitte to the weary passenger.’”®® 

Nashe’s concentration on vocabulary and construction naturally 
makes him careful of the transitional elements in his composition; indeed, 
his transitions fairly shout at the reader. In Strange News, for example, 
as he finishes one jibe and rushes to the next, he cries, “Thou shalt not 


% Of the passage in An Almond McKerrow writes, “There may be an allusion to the 
‘dreaming dunce’ mentioned in Anat. of Abs. 1. 27. 22-27; and if there is, it would be an 
argument in favour of Nashe’s authorship of this part of the Almond’”’—v, 382. The parallel 
phrasing supports McKerrow’s hypothesis. 

5 Nashe was fond of the word sheepebyter: 

He . . . steales away like a sheepbyter—P.P., 1, 175. 

They are no Sheepe, but Sheep-byters—C.T., u1, 98. 

Liere like a sheepbiter—U.T., 11, 260. 

Then the sly sheepe-biter issued into the midst—L.S., m, 190. 


% Tbid., m1, 332. 8 Ibid., m1, 20. 8 Ibid., 1, 368. 8 Tbid., wt, 345. 
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breathe a whit, trip and goe, turne over a new leave [in Harvey’s Foure 
Letters).”*° And again, ‘This second Epistle I have said prettily well too; 
I thinke we were best begin Thirdly whereas, for feare a volume steale 
upon us unlookt for.” Similarly, in the Terrors of the Night, after he di- 
gresses from his account of witches in Iceland in order to describe the 
icebergs and the “‘bottomlesse Lake Uether,” he brings himself up short: 


A poyson light on it, how come I to digresse to such a dull, Lenten, Northren 
Clyme, where there is nothing but stock-fish, whetstones, and codsheads? Yet 
now I remember me, I have not lost my wayso much as I thoght, for my theame is 
The terrors of the Night, and Island is one of the chiefe kingdomes of the night.” 


Mar-Martin Junior’s transitions likewise are labored. On one occasion 
after an extended theological dissertation he self-consciously concludes 
with, “And now that I have unburdened my shoulders of the weight of 
his learning, Ile ribroste my brother Martin a litle, for objecting to my 
Lord Archbishop the not answering of his bookes.’’® 

Since Nashe as “a little ape in Cambridge” had considered Euphues 
“ipse ille,” we naturally should expect him to pay as much attention to 
ornament as to structure. He took particular pride in his “letter-leaping 
metaphors”—striking phrases, usually figurative, set off from their 
context by alliteration. In Pierce Penilesse in the margin opposite the 
sentence, ““The lawne of licentiousnesse hath consumed all the wheat of 
hospitalitie,” he calls attention to his verbal tour de force: “Marke these 
two letter-leaping Metaphors, good people.”™ Nashe rightfully regards 
the use of alliterative phrases as highly decorative: they lend euphony 
to his prose, and not depending upon balance for their effect they have 
none of the monotony of euphuism but serve rather to facilitate reading. 


© Tbid., 1, 276. ® Tbid., 1, 292. % Tbid., 1, 360. % Tbid., m1, 360. 

“ Tbid., 1, 181. McKerrow on this passage comments as follows: “Nashe has the word 
‘Letter leapper’ at 1. 309. 9, but apparently in a different sense. I have not met with it else- 
where. Compare, however, Harington’s A pology, ed. 1814, p. 43: ‘What, if one should write 
Misacmos is malcontent: I would leap upon the letter and reply, By your leave you lie like 
a lout, lewd master libeller’ ”—Jbid., rv, 108-109. Though McKerrow does not interpret 
his two illustrations, they both define “letter-leaping” as alliteration. At 1. 309. 9 Nashe 
dubs Harvey a “Letter leapper” because Harvey calls Pierce Penilesse a “diabolical dis- 
course”; in other words, because Harvey resorts to alliteration for his satirical effect. Har- 
ington’s use of the phrase to mean alliteration is self-evident. 

% In the Anatomie of Absurditie Nashe shows that he has mastered the euphuistic style. 
This youthful exercise abounds in such passages as: “Never remembring, that as there was 
a loyall Lucretia, so there was a light a love Lais, that as there was a modest Medullina, so 
there was a mischivous Medea, that as there was a stedfast Timoclea, so there was a tray- 
terous Tarpeya, that as there was a sober Sulpitia, so there was a deceitful Scylla, that as 
there was a chast Claudia, so there was a wanton Clodia”—Z/bid., 1, 11. But a few years after 
its publication he repudiates Lyly. Though admitting that he had enjoyed Euphues at 
Cambridge, he protests that he “abhors ”to imitate it, “otherwise than it imitates Plu- 
tarch, Ovid, and the choisest Latine Authors”—1, 319. 
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As we turn to An Almond from the unrhetorical Pasquil tracts and 
from Lyly’s artificial Pap with a Hatchet, we cannot fail to note the fresh- 
ness and vigor of Mar-Martin’s letter-leaping phrases: “‘the curtaine of 
your countenance,” “‘the pleasant patron of my papers,’””*’ “a bout with 
a Balletter,”** “his solitary shoppe abutting on the backe side of a 
bulke,’’®* “some more subtile spirite of hipocrisie,”’”® to mention only a 
few. Frequently the writer extends his alliteration to an entire sentence, 
the addition always improving the tonal effect: 


It was my happe, sojourning there some foure or five dayes, to light in felowship 
with that famous Francatrip’ Harlicken.” 

With the credit of thy clownery protect thy Cutbert from Carpers.” 

He determined in the abundance of his feares, tha# made a ful fide in his blacking 
tubbe, to have sticht up your traytourhsippe a ¢umbe of unfand leather.” 

All hopes shall shake the head at thee, and saie, there goes the poyson of puritie, 
the perfection of impietie, the serpentine seducer of simplicitie.” 

He hath undone more Printers with his py-bald pamphlets, then his dish-clout 
discipline will sette up agayne this seaven yeares.”® 

How farre this fiftie is from fiftie thousand, a farthing worth of Arithmeticke will 
teach you.”* 

Then beware my blacke booke you were best, for I have not halfe emboweld my 
register.”” 


The final distinctive characteristic of Nashe’s style, though not in 
itself truly stylistic except as Nashe uses it, is the tendency to misquote, 
evident both in An Almond and in Nashe’s accepted works. McKerrow, 
much disturbed by this phenomenon, notes that among other references 
Nashe’s biblical quotations are so “inexact” that “‘it is difficult to deter- 
mine which version of the Bible he used.”’”* But Nashe’s errata prefixed 
to Christs Teares®® show his unconcern with literal accuracy. Actually this 
apparent carelessness is largely feigned, for he is determined at all costs 
to avoid pedantry, the antithesis of the “extemporall.” In the Terrors of 
the Night, for instance, he assures his reader, “Through Greeke and 
Romane common-places to this purport I could runne, if I were disposed 
to vaunt my selfe like a ridiculous Pedant, of deepe reading in Fulgosius, 
Licosthenes, and Valerius.’’®* Evidently Nashe despised Lycosthenes as 
the epitome of triteness, for of Harvey he writes: “Some Licosthenes 
reading (which showes plodding & no wit) he hath giv’n a twinckling 
glimps of, &, like a school-boy, said over his gear to his unckles & kins- 
folk, and tels what Authors he hath read.”’® Similarly, in An Almond 


% Tbid., m1, 341. * Ibid, uit, 341. 8 Ibid., 111, 341. © Tbid., 11, 344. 
7 Tbid., 11, 345. 1 [bid., 111, 342 ” Ibid., ut, 343. % Ibid., 11, 344. 
% [bid., m1, 353. % Ibid., m1, 361 ® Ibid., 1, 372. 7 Ibid., m1, 376. 


™ [bid., tv, 215. ” Ibid., 11, 13. % Ibid., 1, 383. ® [bid., m1, 123. 
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the worst to be said of the quotations sent by the “brethren” to Cart- 
wright in confutation of the Rhemish testament is to describe them as 
“such a Chaos of common places no apothegmatical Lycosthenes ever 
conceited.” 

As might be expected, therefore, McKerrow finds it impossible to 
identify several of the references in An Almond. Of the quotation al- 
legedly from Hugo de Folieto, he writes that it “suggests confusion with 
an altogether different work.”’* Of the quotation from Gregory the editor 
of Nashe states that he has found something like it in the Moralia but 
not the passage itself.“ The quotations from Cassiodorus, Augustine, 
and Jerome he also is unable to locate. This seeming inaccuracy would be 
entirely in accord with Nashe’s literary convictions. 


Ill 


In addition to these similarities in style, An Almond resembles Nashe’s 

accepted writings in content. The anti-Martinist tract contains many of 
Nashe’s favorite topics for discussion usually couched in the same terms 
that Nashe elsewhere employs in treating of them. Most illuminating, 
perhaps, as far as authorship is concerned, are the numerous references 
to Cambridge and, in particular, to St. John’s College, of which Nashe 
was an alumnus. His high regard for his University he expresses as fol- 
lows: 
A number of excellent wel conceipted learned men in that University there be 
whom I love and honor with my hart, and unto whom I would sooner commit my 
selfe to be censured, then to all the world besides. . . . Even of the meanest and 
basest, whatsoere hee be, that is once admitted and matriculated amongst them, 
I desire to be thought favourably of.* 


And with evident sincerity he eulogizes his own College: 


That most famous and fortunate Nurse of all learning, Saint Johns in Cambridge, 
that at that time was as an University within it selfe, shining so farre above all 
other houses, Halles, and hospitals whatsoever, that no Colledge in the Towne 
was able to compare with the tithe of her Students.” 


In less reverent vein he tells stories of “the poore Miller of Cam- 
bridge”®’ and of “a scholler in Cambridge” who tricked the townsfolk 
with a red herring,** and he compares the size of the London glutton’s 
belly to that of “the round Church in Cambridge.”*®® In a similarly off- 
hand way the author of An Almond tells his tales of Cambridge, revealing 
an intimate knowledge of the University and its surroundings. On the 
one hand we have the casual allusions to the “good fellow in Cambridge” 

® Ibid., m1, 368. % Ibid., tv, 468. % Tbid., tv, 469. % Tbid., 11, 182. 

% Tbid., m1, 317. 87 [bid., 1, 220. 88 Jbid., mu, 212. 8 Tbid., 1, 200. 
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who “prayed two dayes and two nightes for visions,’’®° to the “good old 
fellow in Cambridge” who sat at the fellows’ election in St. John’s 
(Nashe’s own College),* to the “dreaming devine in Cambridge,” and 
to the ‘‘zealous sheepbyter” of Martin’s ‘“owne edition in Cambridge.” 
And on the other hand we have the long accounts of Cartwright’s and 
Penry’s activities there. 

One of McKerrow’s two arguments against Nashe’s authorship of An 
Almond is that the writer was “apparently an Oxford man.”™ As evi- 
dence he cites two passages in which Mar-Martin Junior names Oxford 
before Cambridge. This seeming deference to the older University, Mc- 
Kerrow holds, would hardly have been shown “‘at that date save by an 
Oxford man, or one particularly wishing to flatter Oxford.” What seems 
more likely, however, is that Nashe in his defense of the Established 
Church and the Universities, which the puritans were attacking, is 
writing not with the narrow viewpoint of a Cambridge man but rather 
with that of a patriotic Englishman. 

Perhaps, too, because Penry had transferred to Oxford for his advanced 
degree, Mar-Martin Junior in the first of these passages suggests Oxford 
as his first choice for the projected debate between Penry and some 
pompous university orator representing the bishops: 


But suppose we should send some Crepundio forth our schools to beat thee about 
the eares with ergo. Where should this sillogisitca concertatio be solemnized? 
What, in our University schooles at Oxford, or in pulvere Philosophico at Cam- 
bridge? 


The similarity in phrasing between this passage and Nashe’s descrip- 
tion of a pedant in his Preface to Menaphon, written shortly before An 
Almond, designates Nashe as the author of both: 


Oft have I observed ...a secular wit that hath lived all dayes of his life by 
What doe you lacke? to be more judiciall in matters of conceit then our quadrant 
crepundios, that spit ergo in the mouth of every one they meete. 


Nashe again uses ergo as the typical expression of the pedant in his de- 
scription of Harvey: 


% Tbid., m1, 376. " Tbid., m1, 355. % Tbid., mm, 357. % Tbid., m1, 372. 

% Tbid., v, 60. McKerrow’s only other argument against Nashe’s authorship, namely, 
that the writer of An Almond implies that he is entering the conflict for the first time, 
whereas Nashe’s reference to Richard Harvey’s attack on the anti-Martinists in Plain 
Perceval—Ibid., 1, 270 ff.—might suggest that he had already participated, has been dis- 
cussed. McKerrow himself regards this argument as “‘of very doubtful value.” 

% Ibid., v, 61. % Tbid., 11, 369-370. 

7 Tbid., 1, 314. The N.E.D. gives this passage as the first and only example of the use of 
crepundio from crepundian meaning “empty talker.” 
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So upon his first manumission in the mysterie of Logique, because he observ’d 
Ergo was the deadly clap of the peece, or driv’n home stab of the Syllogisme, hee 
accustomed to make it the Faburden to anie thing he spake; As, if anie of his 
companions complained hee was hungrie, hee would straight conclude Ergo you 
must goe to dinner; or if the clocke had stroke or bell towld, Ergo you must goe 
to such a Lecture; or if anie stranger said he came to seeke such a one, and desir’d 
him he would shew him which was his chamber, he would foorthwith come upon 
him with Ergo he must go up such a paire of staires; whereupon (for a great 
while) he was cald nothing but Gabriell Ergo up and downe the Colledge.** 


Moreover, though the phrase in pulvere Philosophico in An Almond is 
so rare that McKerrow, not usually nonplussed by Nashe’s diction, is 
forced to write ‘‘not found,’’®® the same expression in the accusative case 
appears in Strange News, where Nashe writes of Harvey: “If hee should 
have disputed for his degree, discended in arenam, & pulverem Philo- 
sophicum, and have been foild . . . he might have beene shot through ere 
hee were aware, with a Sillogisme.’ Thus, though the sentiment of this 
first excerpt from An Almond might seem that of an Oxford man, the 
vocabulary strongly suggests the pen of Thomas Nashe of St. John’s, 
Cambridge. 

The second passage cited by McKerrow as evidence that Mar-Martin 

Junior went to Oxford is the following, in which the author of An 
Almond is enumerating to Martin the preachers available in both Uni- 
versities: 
If thou saiest the word, we will have a place in both Universities; begin in Oxford 
first with the fresh-men, and so go up to the heades of the Universitie, and then 
count how many thou canst make. Our Beadles that know the number best would 
needes perswade us that of all sortes there is not full three thousand: in Cam- 
bridge they say there is not so many by a thousand.!™ 


McKerrow objects that the phrase “our Beadles” stamps the writer as an 
Oxford man. Here, as before, we may assume that Nashe names Oxford 
first because Penry did his graduate work there. And if we interpret the 
italicized word “they” as referring to ‘““Beadles” rather than as an indef- 
inite pronoun, the passage would include all English University beadles, 
in keeping with the apparent patriotic purpose of the writer. 

On the other hand, McKerrow concedes that the concluding lines to 
the account of Penry at Cambridge probably were written by a Cam- 
bridge man: “How afterwards from a Brownist hee fell to bee an Ana- 
baptist, I referre it to those that knewe his after behaviour in Oxford.’"™™ 
Here obviously the writer implies a lack of information regarding Penry’s 


98 Tbid., 11, 66-67. 9° Tbid., tv, 169. 100 Thid., 1, 278. 
1 Thid., 11, 371-372. 1@ Tbid., 11, 368. See also v, 61. 
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doings at Oxford, whereas he has already shown an intimate knowledge 
of those at Cambridge. 

Both Nashe and Mar-Martin Junior attack the puritans as proud and 
hypocritical. In the Anatomie of Absurditie Nashe launches his first 
criticism of the “‘sect” in his expression of regret that it is now a common 
practice “that the cloake of zeale shoulde be unto an hypocrite in steed 
of a coate of Maile: a pretence of puritie, a pentisse for iniquitie; a glose 
of godlines, a covert for all naughtines.””"* He warns the puritans that 
“it is not the writhing of the face, the heaving uppe of the eyes to heaven” 
that will save them. He accuses them of publicly pretending a“‘ more re- 
generate holines, beeing in their private Chambers the expresse imitation 
of Howliglasse.”” Many of them desiring to “have newe opinions passe 
under their names,’ spend “whole yeeres in shaping of sects.’”?™ This 
“studie to invent new sects of singularitie’ Nashe in Pierce Penilesse 
classifies under the pride of the learned, as exemplified by the Martinists 
who wear a “hood with two faces to hide their hypocrisie.””™™ 

In this allusion to Martin in the Preface to Menaphon he attributes this 
newfangledness to a lack of education: 





When the irregular Ideot, that was up to the eares in divinity before ever he met 
with probabile in the Universitie, shall leave pro & contra before he can scarcely 
pronounce it, and come to correct common-weales, that never heard of the name 
of Magistrate before hee came to Cambridge, it is no marvaile if every Alehouse 
vaunt the table of the world turned upside downe.'* 


Even more specifically in the Anatomie of Absurditie he criticizes men 
who “take uppon them to teach, beeing more fitte to be taught, and 
perch into the pulpit, their knowledge beeing yet unperfit, verie 2ealouslie 
preaching, beeing as yet scarce grounded in religious principles.’”*? These 
men he compares to “greene fruite,” which “beeing gathered before it be 
ripe, is rotten before it be mellow, and infected with Scismes, before they 
have learned to bridle their affections, affecting innovations as new- 
fangled, and enterprising alterations wherby the Church is mangled.” 
In the anti-Martinist tract, in keeping with the abusive tone of the 
controversial pamphlets, Thomas Cartwright epitomizes the puritan 
pride of singularity, and Penry-Martin is the arch-hypocrite. Mar-Martin 
Junior’s comments on the pair are replete with Nashean phrases. He 
prefaces his warnings to Cartwright with, “I am more then halfe weary of 
tracing too and fro in this cursed common wealth, where sinfull simplic- 
itye, pufte uppe with the pride of singularity, seekes to perverte the name 
and methode of magistracy.’"°* And he concludes with the prediction that 


19 Tbid., 1,22. ™ Tbid.,1,43-44. 8 Ibid., 1, 171. 
1% Zoid. m1, 315, " {bid., 1,37, ™ Jbid., m1, 358, 
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all Christendom will still be admiring Whitgift when “T.C. his singu- 
laritie shall go a begging up and downe the low Countries.” As a parting 
shot, Mar-Martin Junior cries, “Take heede, good man Howlyglasse, 
that I make not such a hole in your coate the nexte Tearme, as Martine 
and his sons shall not sowe up in hast.’’!°® 

To Cartwright, indeed, is attributed all the dissension in the church: 


T.C. in Cambridge first invented this violent innovation, when as his mounting 
ambition went through every kinde of Ambitus, to compasse the office of Vice 
chauncelour-ship. 


Just as his “‘inveterat malice” made him seek to “undermine the founda- 
tions of our societies and reduce our Colledges to the schooles of the 
Prophets, to discard all degrees of art as anti-Christian, to condemne all 
decency in the ministery as diabolicall, and exclude all ecclesiasticall 
superiority forth the Church as A pocripha,” so do “our boyish devines,” 
his disciples, “leape into the pulpet before they have learned Stans puer ad 
mensam, and talke very desperately of discipline before they can con- 
strue Qui mihi discipulus.”™ 

Then in a brief allegorical passage Mar-Martin Junior sets forth Cart- 
wright’s relationship with the Earl of Leicester and with Penry: 


No sooner had these new fangled positions entred the tables of young students, 
but Singularity, the eldest childe of heresy, [Cartwright] consulted with male- 
conted melancholy [Leicester] how to bring this misbegotten scisme to a mon- 
archy. To which purpose hipocriticall zeale [Penry] was addrest as a pursuivant 
into all places of Suff., Norff., Essex, and Midlesex, with expresse commandement 
from the sinod of Saints to proclaime T.C. supreme head of the Church.™ 


“Hipocriticall zeale,” going about proclaiming Cartwright head of the 
church, undoubtedly refers to Penry-Martin, who always quotes “‘T.C.” 
as his final authority. Furthermore Mar-Martin Junior describes Martin 
as inspired by “some more subtile spirite of hipocrisie which offers him- 
self to be a false prophet in the mouths of our Martinists.’"? And he re- 
proves Martin as follows: 


Malicious hipocryt, didst thou so much malign the successeful thrivings of the 
Gospell, that thou shouldst filch thy selfe, as a new disease, into our govern- 
ment? wert thou the last instrument of Sathans envy, that, as the abhortive 
childe of a Chaos of heresies, thou sholdst adorne thy false dealing with the in- 
duments of discipline? Me thinks I see thee smile from under thy double-fact hood, 
to thinke howe craftily thou hast crept into mens consciences." 


109 Thid., 11, 362. 110 Thid., m1, 358. 111 Tbid., u1, 359. 112 [bid., m1, 345. 
13 Tbid., mm, 345. Cf. Nashe’s reference to the Martinists who wear “a hood with two 
faces to hide their hypocrisie”—Jbid., 1, 172. 
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The “Knight of the Post,” who “like an Intelligencer” accosts Pierce 
Penilesse in St. Paul’s and by whom Pierce sends to the Devil the oration 
in which he has “handled all the seven deadly sinnes,” tells Pierce that 
“under the person of ... the Divell, we shrowd all subtiltie masking 
under the name of simplicitie, all painted holines devouring widowes 
houses, ali gray headed Foxes clad in sheepes garments.” Similarly, Mar- 
Martin Junior urges Martin, defiled with “the 7. deadly sins” and 
“adorned as an intelligencer”’ to the “‘powers of darknesse;’’™ 


Amend, amend, and glorie no more in your hipocrisie, least your pride and vaine 
glory betray our prosperitie to our enimies, and procure the Lords vengeance to 
dwell in the gates of our citie. The simple are abused, the ignorant deluded, & 
Gods truth most pitifully perverted, and thou art that most wretched seducer, 
that under wolves raiment devourest widowes houses.“ 


In addition to Cartwright and Penry, a third puritan who particularly 
irked Nashe was Philip Stubbes, whose Anatomie of Abuses, if similarity 
of title means anything, may have inspired Nashe to write his Anatomie 
of Absurditie ridiculing among other “absurdities” Stubbes’ puritanical 
reforms. In Nashe’s opinion Stubbes makes even the most innocent pas- 
time seem vicious. His pharisaical self-righteousness places him among 
those 


who make the Presse the dunghill whether they carry all the muck of their 
mellancholicke imaginations, pretending forsooth to anatomize abuses and 
stubbe up sin by the rootes, when as there waste paper beeing wel viewed, seemes 
fraught with nought els save dogge daies effects, who wresting places of Scrip- 
ture against pride, whoredome, covetousnes, gluttonie, and drunkennesse, ex- 
tend their invectives so farre against the abuse, that almost the things remaines 
not whereof they admitte anie lawfull use.” 


The writer of An Almond, too, riducules Stubbes by assuring Martin 
that if his wit is wearing “thredbare” he will find “Phil. Stu. a tall man” 
to lend him support; indeed, Stubbes’ Anatomie of Abuses will “serve 
very fitly for an Antipast before one of Egertons Sermons.”"* Laughing 
at Stubbes’ censure of trivial things, Mar-Martin Junior “would see the 
best of your Traverses write such a treatise as he hath done against short 
heeld pantoffles.” Then the anti-Martinist writer proceeds to tear away 
Stubbes’ false front. What a pity it is that “such a good fellow” as 

114 Thid., 1, 220. 15 Thid., m1, 347. 

16 Tbid., 11, 376. There seems to be a confusion of scriptural reference here, the usual 
phrasing being a wolf in sheep’s clothing or raiment—Matt. vu. 15. In Strange News, im- 
mediately after accusing Harvey of being a Martinist, Nashe writes, “You have put on 
wolves raiment already, seduced manie simple people under the habit of a sheep in Wolfes 
print”—1, 333. This error is typical of Nashe. 

U7 Tbid., 1, 20. U8 Tbid., m1, 356. 
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Stubbes should “‘speake against dice so as he doth!” Yet, “ther is some 
hope of him,” for it has been rumored that on one occasion when “a 
brother of his” asked him “when they should have a game at tables 
together,’ Stubbes came back at him with, “By the grace of God the next 
Sabaoth, and then, if it shal so seeme good to his providence, have at 
you for ames ase and the dise.’’ Moreover, Stubbes is not so pure as he 
would pretend. Once when he went wooing a certain widow for his friend 
Clarke, he attempted to seduce her with “a spick and spanne Geneva 
Bible” and a few bits of Scripture. But he was discovered by an eaves- 
dropper: “the man behinde the painted cloth mard all.” 

Both in Nashe’s accepted writings and in An Almond the upstart 
country gentleman comes in for his share of reproach. Nashe, in the 
Anatomie of Absurditie, deplores the way these men mistreat the poor in 
order to maintain their excesses: 


Young men thinke it a disgrace to youth, to embrace the studies of age, counting 
their fathers fooles whiles they strive to make them wise, casting that away at a 
cast at dice, which cost theyr daddes a years toyle, spending that in their Vel- 
vets, which was rakt uppe in a Russette coate: so that their revenewes rackt, 
and their rents raised to the uttermost, is scarce enough to maintaine ones 
rufling pride, which was wont to be manie poore mens reliefe. These young Gal- 
lants having leudly spent their patrimonie, fall to begging of poore mens houses 
over theyr heads, as the last refuge of their ryot, remooving the auncient bounds 
of lands to support their decayed port, rather coveting to enclose that which was 
wont to be common then they wold want to maintaine their private prodigali- 
tie." 


Mar-Martin Junior in An Almond asks where moderators could be found 
to judge a debate between Martin and the bishops and suggests “some 
upstart countrey Gentleman, that hath undone all his tenants by oppres- 
sion,’’° for Martin, like the upstart gallant, is utterly selfish. He “‘neither 
respects the propagation of the Gospel, nor the prosperity of the Church, 
but only the benefite that may fall to him and his boulsterers by the 
distribution of Bishoprickes.” If a few “decayed courtiers” might “‘goe 
to hazard for halfe a dozen of these Dioses, exclaims Mar-Martin Junior, 
“OQ, howe meerilye the Dice woulde runne!’’™ 

The mock-biographical accounts of Harvey in Have with you and of 
Penry in An Almond follow much the same pattern and reveal a similarity 
in phrasing. In both instances the author begins by relating the super- 
natural events surrounding the birth of the hero. Of Harvey, Nashe 
writes as follows: 


In the verie moment of his birth there was a calfe borne in the same Towne with 


09 Tbid., 1, 33. 120 Tbid., m1, 370. 121 Tbid., m1, 371. 
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a dubble tongue, and having eares farre longer than anie asse, and his feete turned 
backward, like certaine people of the Tartars, that nevertheless are reasonable 
swift. . 

In the houre of his birth there was a most darksome eclipse, as though hel and 
heaven about a consultation of an eternall league had met together. 

Those that calculated his nativitie said that Saturne and the Moone (either of 
which is the causer of madnesse) were melancholy conjoyned together (contrarie 
to all course of Astronomie) when into the world hee was produced. About his lips, 
even as about Dions ship, there flocked a swarme of waspes, as soone as ever he 
was laid in his cradle 


Of Penry, Mar-Martin Junior likewise writes: 


Neither was this monster of Cracovia unmarkt from his bastardisme to mischief: 
but as he was begotten in adultery and conceived in the heate of lust, so was he 
brought into the world on a tempestuous daie, & borne in that houre when all 
planets were opposite. Predestination, that foresaw how crooked he should prove 
in his waies, enjoyned incest to spawne him splay-footed. Eternitie, that knew how 
aukward he shoulde looke to all honesty, consulted with Conception to make 
him squint-eied, & the devill, that discovered by the heavens disposition on his 
birth-day, how great a lim of his kingdom was comming into the world, provided 
a rustie superficies wherin to wrap him as soone as ever he was separated from his 
mothers wombe: in everie part whereof these words of blessing were most artificial- 
ly engraven, Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine lustus.™ 


Even the transitional passages bridging the periods between infancy 
and entrance into Cambridge sound alike. After a few sentences concern- 
ing Harvey’s precocious childhood Nashe breaks off: 


By this time imagin him rotten ripe for the Universitie, and that hee carries the 
poake for a messe of porredge in Christs Colledge. . . . Leaving his childhood, 
which hath leave or a lawe of priviledge to be fond, & to come to the first prime of 
his pomphleting.™ 


And Mar-Martin Junior writes of Penry: 


To leave his nativitie to the Church porch, where the parish found him, & come 
to his riper yeres, that now had learnd Puerilis of the poore mans boy, and nere 
as pretily entred in Ave Marie English as any parish clarke in those parts. I am 
to tel you how laudibly he behaved himselfe in Peterhouse, during the time of 
his subsistership.’* 


12 Tbid., 11, 63. 133 Thid., 111, 365-366. 1% Tbid., mm, 64, 69. 

135 Tbid., 111, 366. The writer of An Almond opens his tale of Penry’s life at Cambridge: 
“For whiles hee was yet a fresh man in Peterhouse, and had scarce tasted, as we say, of 
Setons Modalibus.”” McKerrow informs us that the work referred to “must be J. Seton’s 
Dialectica, which . . . was in use in manuscript af St. John’s College, Cambridge, some years 
before its publication in 1572,” but he does not understand why it “should be referred to as 
‘modalibus’ ” unless that were a cant university term, as its use in Pedantibus written by 
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Just as Nashe takes delight in enlarging upon the disgraceful career of 
Harvey at Cambridge, so Mar-Martin Junior gives us the details of 
Penry’s misfortunes there. Perhaps the chief cause of Penry’s troubles 
was his disregard for all authority, particularly that of Aristotle, and his 
seeking after newfangledness, exemplified by his studies of Ramus: 


For whiles hee was yet a fresh man in Peterhouse . . . he began to affect factions 
in art, & show himselfe openly a studious disgracer of antiquitie. Who then such 
an unnatural enemie of Aristotle, or such a newfangled friend unto Ramus? 
This one thing I am sure of, hee never went for other than an asse amongst his 
companions and equalles.’* 


Nashe, a staunch admirer of Aristotle, was particularly bitter toward 
Ramus and his followers. In the Anatomie of Absurditie he notes that 
while “men hast unto novelties, and runne to see new things, so that 
whatsoever is not usuall, of the multitude is admired,” students still 
must “‘wisely prefer renowned antiquitie before newe found toyes, one 
line of Alexanders Maister, before the large invective Scolia of the 
Parisians Kings Professor.’’”’ And in his Preface to Menaphon he asks: 


What is he among Students so simple, that cannot bring foorth (tandem ali- 
quando) some or other thing singular, sleeping betwixt every sentence? Was 
it not... Peter Ramus sixteene yeeres paines that so praised his petty Log- 
icke?!*8 


His chief criticism of Richard Harvey is Harvey’s contempt for Aris- 
totle. In Pierce Penilesse Nashe writes: 


Thou that hadst thy hood turnd over thy eares when thou wert a Batchelor, 
for abusing of Aristotle, & setting him up on the Schoole gates, painted with 
Asses eares on his head: is it any discredit for me, thou great babound, thou 
Pigmie Braggart, thou Pamphleter of nothing but Peans, to bee censured by 
thee, that hast scorned the Prince of Philosophers.” 


And in Strange News, addressing brother Gabriel, Nashe remarks: 
“Little did I suspect that thou wert brother to Io. Pean (whom inwardly 
I alwaies grudgd at for writing against Aristotle).’”’” Finally, in Have 
with you Nashe again refers to Richard’s prank at Cambridge: 





Cambridge students, would suggest—ZIbid., 1v, 472. Nashe was a member of the College 
where Seton’s work was introduced and probably still used. If we assume Nashe to be the 
author of An Almond, the insertion of student slang, particularly that of St. John’s, in order 
to embellish the account of Penry’s education would be appropriate. 

1% Tbid., 11, 367-368. 127 Thid., 1, 43. 

128 Tbid., m1, 312-313. 129 Thid., 1, 195-196. 

1% Thid., 1, 269. “Io. Pean” was a term of contempt for Richard Harvey, who wrote 
Ephemeron, sive Pen—Ibid., tv, 121. 
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This is that Dick that set Aristotle, with his heeles upward on the Scholle gates 
at Cambridge, and asses eares on hys head; a thing that, in perpetuam rei me- 
moriam, I will record and never have done with. 


Thus Mar-Martin Junior and Nashe, both admirers of Aristotle, con- 
sider ‘““Ramistical” views an indication of weakness in character. They 
also agree in their opinion of dedicatees. Apparently in seeking a patron 
for Pierce Penilesse Nashe met with a few rebuffs, for in his introduction 
he expresses regret that ‘“‘Learning (of the ignorant) is rated after the 
value of the inke and paper: and a Scrivener better paid for an obligation, 
than a Scholler for the best Poeme he can make.” Sir Philip Sidney, 
that most generous of patrons is dead and has left ‘“‘too few successors 
. . « too few to cherish the Sons of the Muses.” And Nashe darkly assures 
his readers, ‘““Beleeve me, Gentlemen, for some crosse mishapes have 
taught me experience, ther is not that strict observation of honour, which 
hath beene heretofore.”’ His outburst against this neglect of the arts and 
the ingratitude of dedicatees opens: 


WEP SerIE RRC 


Men of great calling take it of merite, to have their names eternizde by Poets; 
& whatsoever pamphlet or dedication encounters them, they put it up in their 
sleeves, and scarce give him thankes that presents it. 


At the conclusion of Pierce Penilesse, just before he dedicates his work 
to his patron under the name of Amyntas, he repeats his complaint: 


Cap and thankes is all our Courtiers payment: wherefore, I would counsell my 
frends to be more considerate in their Dedications, and not cast away so many 
months labour on a clown that knowes not how to use a Scholer: for what reason 
have I to bestow any of my wit upon him, that wil bestow none of his wealth upon 
me? Alas, it is easie for a goodlie tall fellow that shineth in his silkes, to come and 
out face a poore simple Pédant in a thred bare cloake, and tell him his booke is 
prety, but at this time he is not provided for him: marrie, about twoe or three daies 
hence if he come that waie, his Page shall say he is not within, or else he is so 
busie that my L. How-call-ye-him, and my L. What-call-ye-him, that he may not 
be spoken withall.1 


In dedicating An Almond to “that most comicall and conceited cava- 
leire Monsieur du Kempe, Jestmonger and Vice-gerent generall to the 
Ghost of Dicke Tarlton,” Mar-Martin Junior asserts that he at least 
wants honest gratitude for his work: 

Many write bookes to knights and men of great place, and have thankes with 
promise of a further reward for their paines: others come of with a long Epistle to 
some rufling Courtier, that sweares swoundes and bloud, as soone as ever their 
back is turnd, a man can not goe in the streetes for these impudent beggars. To 
avoide therefore the worthlesse attendance on the one, as the usuall scorne of the 


1 [bid., 111, 85. 132 Thid., 1, 158-159.  ™ Ibid., 1, 241. 
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other, I have made choise of thy amorous selfe to be the pleasant patron of my 
papers. 

Regarding the use of quotationsasa test of authorship, McKerrow writes: 
Nashe has certain peculiarities which should help us to recognize his work. As I 


have shown in the notes, he constantly quoted—for the most part almost literally 
—from his favourite authors. 


For like most Elizabethan writers Nashe kept a commonplace book, in 
which he recorded quotations containing striking phrases, images, or 
examples.’ Accordingly in questioning the authorship of the Pasquil 
tracts, McKerrow justifies himself with, ‘‘There is not, so far as I can 
discover, in these Pasquil tracts a single borrowing from any one of the 
authors which Nashe used elsewhere.’”*” Conversely, then, if in An Almond 
we find quotations from authors elsewhere used by Nashe, we may regard 
these as further evidence of Nashe’s authorship. To Cornelius Agrippa’s 
De Incertitudine et Vanitate Scientarum, of which, according to Mc- 
Kerrow, Nashe “seems to have been very fond and of which he made 
constant use,’** we find an interesting reference. The writer of An 
Almond compares the simplicity of Englishmen who believed Penry to 
“the Epidaurians provident subtiltie.””"** McKerrow points out, however, 
that Mar-Martin Junior should have written “not the Epidaurians, 
but the Epidamnians,” and adds that he may have used the Latin 
text of Agrippa “‘where the same mistake occurs in relating the story.’’“° 
Since Nashe drew heavily upon Agrippa, the error in An Almond, ap- 
parently taken over from Agrippa, would suggest the pen of Nashe. 

Furthermore, Nashe frequently expresses admiration for Pietro Are- 
tino. His most eloquent praise of the Italian satirist occurs in a passage 
where he dubs Aretino “fone of the wittiest knaves that ever God 
made.’ According to Nashe, the Italian “writ with nought but the 
spirite of inke, and his stile was the spiritualitie of artes, and nothing 
else.” In Strange News, in the preface ‘‘to the Gentlemen readers,” Nashe 
specifically refers to La Cortigiana in a passage which McKerrow calls 
the “sole proof’ of Nashe’s acquaintance with Aretine.’ It is somewhat 
startling, then, in the dedication of An Almond to find the player Kempe 
compared to Parabolano, a character in La Cortigiana.“* Erasmus’ 
Adagia, three quotations from which appear in An Almond, completes 
the list of sources upon which Mar-Martin Junior, in common with 
Nashe, draws.!“ 


14 Thid., m1, 341. 1% Ibid., v, 58. 1% Tbid., m1, 175; v, 112. 
187 Tbid., v, 58. 138 Tbid., v, 118. 189 Thid., ut, 367. 
140 Thid., 1v, 472. M4) Thid., 11, 264. 1@ Tbid., v, 128. 18 Tbid., 11, 342. 


14 Thid., m1, 344, 353, 367. A tendency toward inexactness, either studied or accidental, 
characteristic of Nashe is evident in these quotations. 
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The champion of the anti-Martjnists, Mar-Martin Junior, who silenced 
Martin and held him up to public scorn, is thus confirmed to be Thomas 
Nashe, the Elizabethan satirist, whose terms “laid in steepe in Aquafortis 
& Gunpowder” later to be used against the Harveys, owe their inspira- 
tion to Martin’s “tapsterly termes.” In matching wits and words with 
Martin, Nashe toughened his sinews for his bout with the son of the 
halter-maker. He himself in an offhand way vouches the information that 
he wrote An Almond, though the more skeptical of our modern scholars 
shrug their shoulders and say, “It can’t be so.” But even if Nashe had 
not admitted his authorship, the style of the tract reveals him as the 
author. 


DonaLp J. McGinn 
Rutgers University 
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LV 
THE MUTABILITY CANTOS AND THE SUCCESSION 


SSIBLY none of the “dark conceits’” woven into the fabric of 
Spenser’s allegory appear so impenetrable to modern eyes as the topi- 
cal allusions. They were obscure in the sixteenth century, but served in 
consequence to catch immediate attention and interest. Today, when 
clues are difficult to recognize, when modern readers lack the easy famili- 
arity with everyday events and personalities which Spenser took for 
granted in his public, much of the topical meaning of the Faerie Queene 
has been lost. Occasionally, however, some of the allusions are recognized 
and the range of meaning in the poem is thereby extended. It has been 
observed recently! that the Mutability cantos may refer to the problem 
of the succession. If a fairly convincing case could be made for this sug- 
gestion, it would be possible to appreciate anew how Spenser delighted 
his readers by adroit reference to topics forbidden in open debate. The 
following discussion is offered not as proof, but rather as a suggestion 
with enough likelihood to call for consideration. 


I 


The Mutability cantos, the best authorities agree, were late work. 
At the time of Spenser’s death they were left unpublished; and it was 
not until 1609, a decade later, that they finally came into print. The 
question arises whether significance may be attached to this lateness in 
publication, whether temporarily, at least, there may have been good 
reason to keep the cantos out of printed circulation. 

Had the cantos of Mutability appeared soon after 1596, how would an 
Englishman have understood them, especially someone interested in 
public affairs and familiar with Spenser’s practice in the Faerie Queene 
of alluding to politics? The name Cynthia? would have attracted atten- 
tion, and the next passage® telling how Mutability has asserted her claim 
to the throne of Cynthia would have added to the reader’s curiosity. 
Finally, the lines in which Mutability explains who she is would have set 
him guessing. 

I am a daughter, by the mothers side, 

Of her that is Grand-mother magnifide 

Of all the Gods, great Earth, great Chaos child: 

But by the fathers (be it not envide) 

I greater am in bloud (whereon I build) 

Then all the Gods, though wrongfully from heauen exil’d.* 


1 The Works of Edmund Spenser, a variorum edition, v1 (Baltimore, 1938), p. 299. 
2 vir. vi. 8. 3 vir. vi. 10 ff. 4 vu. vi. 26. 
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Could there be reference here, the reader might have asked, to a specific 
individual who claimed the English throne? The Lady Arabella Stuart, 
for example, fitted the case exactly. Her claim to the succession was de- 
rived from the royal Scottish line through her father, Charles Stuart, 
and she was being harbored in England by her grandmother, the great 
Bess of Hardwick. Given such a clear hint, the Elizabethan reader might 
next have been prompted to scan the whole poem for other references 
to the contest for the succession, and perhaps have found them even 
where Spenser had not intended them. 

The succession was a subject uppermost in the minds of Englishmen 
interested in public affairs. Ever since the accession of Elizabeth it had 
been a matter for widespread speculation. But it had also been taboo as 
a subject for open debate. When Elizabeth came to the throne her title 
had not been universally recognized, and as a result, discussion of all 
other claims had been suppressed. As long as there was any possibility 
that the Queen might marry and have heirs the question of the succes- 
sion did not become acute. After 1590, however, when this hope faded, 
men became increasingly worried about the problem. Numerous tracts® 
debating it were circulated privately, and Peter Wentworth,® one of 
the most prominent writers and agitators for open discussion of the mat- 
ter, was thrown into prison. Is it not conceivable, therefore, that the 
Mutability cantos, if they deal with this forbidden subject, should have 
been considered too dangerous for print? It is Spenser’s way to glance 
at contemporary events and issues sporadically through his allegory, and 
the Mutability cantos may not be an exception. They point more or less 
covertly here and there to the question that worried all England at the 
time, at least all protestant England, whether at the Queen’s death 
England would revert to catholicism. 


II 


In the last years of the reign, while Elizabeth refused to hear mention 
of her successor and while her ministers were keeping their own counsel, 
attention centered upon the claims of three principal candidates. Each 
based his or her right to the throne upon descent from the two sisters of 
Henry VIII.’ Under ordinary circumstances the elder branch of the fam- 
ily would have been given precedence over the younger; but Henry VIII 


5 A Conference about the Next Succession, by R. Dolman (Robert Parsons), (1594), had 
been smuggled into England after publication abroad. There were several replies to it, 
among them, P. Wentworth’s Treatise . . . Concerning the Person of the True and Lawfull 
Successor (1598) and Sir J. Harington’s Tract on the Succession to the Crown (MS. dated 
1602, first published 1880). 

® His last imprisonment was 1593-97. Cf. J. E. Neale, Queen Elizabeth, 316-318. 

7 Cf. genealogical table. 
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had confused matters by naming the children of his younger sister for 
the succession. Thus the Suffolk line represented by one of the Hertford 
family had a particularly strong claim. Descendants of the elder sister, 
however, members of the royal house of Scotland, maintained that by 
natural right they should inherit the throne. Two representatives of this 
line put themselves forward as candidates, James VI of Scotland and 
Arabella Stuart. 

James had first rank in the elder branch of the family. Yet since his 
right to the English crown had not been openly acknowledged, his rivals 
mustered an impressive array of objections against him. Their most im- 
portant arguments rested upon two points: first, that since he had been 
born in Scotland, he might have the Alien Act of 25 Edward III invoked 
against him; second, that since his mother had died a traitor’s death,*® he 
might be declared ineligible. Men did not forget, however, that James 
was a protestant, and that, as Sir John Harington said, “by his father’s 
line he hath another claim, and the very next in degree to the mother’s, 
and plainly before the Lady Arabella, as being the elder brother and the 
heir male.’’® 

Arabella Stuart, on the other hand, had been born and reared in Eng- 
land. This good fortune seemed in the eyes of many people to put her 
chances for the succession almost on a par with those of her cousin, even 
in spite of the fact that her father had been the younger brother of Darn- 
ley, the father of James. The Elizabethans took Arabella’s claim seri- 
ously. Since it is their attitude toward the Stuart princess that concerns 
us here, it will be necessary to review that part of her history which has 
bearing upon her right to the crown. 

From her birth Arabella had been a source of worry to both the Queen 
and her counsellors. She had been born at Chatsworth in 1575, the child 
of Charles Stuart and Elizabeth Cavendish, and very early had passed 
to the guardianship” of her maternal grandmother, the countess of 
Shrewsbury. That lady, more popularly known as Bess of Hardwick, 
began at once to plan the future of her “‘jewel Arbel,” tackling her prob- 
lem with the same energy which she had employed in advancing her own 
remarkable career." She secured a bounty from the crown for the child’s 


8 Winwood, Ralph. Memorials (London, 1725), 1, 3. 

® Tract on the Succession to the Crown, p. 38. 

10 Her father died in 1576, her mother in 1582, and her grandmother, the countess of 
Lennox, in 1578. 

11 Bess of Hardwick, 1518-1608, was married four times: first, at the age of fourteen, to 
Robert Barlow; in 1549 to Sir William Cavendish; next, to Sir William St. Loe; finally, in 
1567-68 to George Talbot, the earl of Shrewsbury. She was celebrated for her wit and 
beauty, for her shrewdness in contracting wealthy marriages both for herself and her chil- 
dren, and for her enterprise in building great houses such as Chatsworth, Worksop, and 
Hardwick. 
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education and forwarded to court regular reports of the little girl’s pro- 
gress so that the ministers there might be reminded of her existence. On 
one occasion the countess wrote Walsingham that her granddaughter 
was “of very great towardness to learn anything, and I very careful of 
her good education, as if she were my own and only child, and a great 
deal more for the consanguinity she is of to her majesty.” Perhaps the 
most striking proof of the end to which all Bess’s schemes were directed 
is to be found in a childhood portrait she had made of Arabella. It still 
hangs in Hardwick Hall. The little girl of two years is dressed in a stiff, 
formal Tudor costume, and about her neck hangs a large jewel with the 
motto in firm, legible characters, “Pour Parvenir J’Endure.” 

The intentions of Bess were apparent to all who knew her and caused 
particular discomfort to Mary of Scotland, who was a prisoner in the 
Shrewsbury household. As early as 1578 she expressed fear that the in- 
terests of her son were threatened. “The countess of Lennox, my mother- 
in-law, died about a month ago, and the queen of England has taken into 
her care her ladyship’s granddaughter. I desire those who are about my 
son to make instances in his name for this succession.” Later, in 1584, 
she complained that her bostess jailor was alienated from her because of 
the plan that “this crown should pass to Arabella.” While Bess was 
toying with the idea of a match between her grandchild and Lord Leices- 
ter’s son, it was Mary who wrote in alarm of the exchange of tokens be- 
tween Arabella and the little Lord Denbigh.“ 

Meanwhile the career of Arabella advanced auspiciously. In 1587 when 
she was twelve years old, her uncle, Sir Charles Cavendish, introduced 
her at court and took pride in her reception. 


My Lady Arabella hath been once to court; her Majesty spoke unto her but not 
long and examined her nothing touching her book; she dined in the presence; but 
my lord treasurer had her to supper. ... He spake openly and directed his 
speech to Sir Walter Raleigh, greatly in her commendation: as that she had the 
French, the Italian, played of instruments, danced and writ very fair, wished she 
were fifteen years old, and with that rounded Mr. Raleigh in the ear, who an- 
swered it would be a happy thing. . . . At supper he made exceeding much of her, 
so did he the afternoon in his great chamber publicly . . . and since he hath asked 
when she shall come again to court." 


Thereafter Arabella was often in London, staying with her uncle and 


Referred to Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1581-1590, p. 53. 

13 A, Labanoff, Lettres, Instructions, et Memoires de Marie Stuart (1844), v, 2 May, 1578. 

4 Tbid., v, 21 March, 1584. 

18 Mendoza reported in 1582 that Leicester “was on the look-out to marry his son to 
Arabella Stuart.” Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 1580-86, p. 426. 

16 Hist. MSS. Com., 3rd report (1872), p. 42. 
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aunt in Chelsea. Burghley liked her, and the Queen at first received her 
with favor. One day after Mme. d’Aubespine de Chateauneuf, the wife 
of the French ambassador, had commented on the child’s excellent 
French, Elizabeth replied: “But I think more of her than that. One day 
she will be a woman to rule, and be mistress here even as I am; I recognize 
much of myself in her. But I shall have been before her.’”!” 

Until the occasion of an unfortunate episode in 1589 everything pro- 
ceeded as well as the designing Bess of Hardwick could have hoped. Then 
it was that Arabella exhibited her imperious nature. Scaramelli relates 
the incident, describing how Arabella “on a certain day when going to 
chapel, . . . of her own accord took the precedence of all other princesses 
who were following her Majesty, refusing to give way, although several 
times admonished thereto by the master of ceremonies, asserting that 
this was the least place that could now, God willing, be given to her.”!* 
The Queen herself was obliged to remind the young princess of her sta- 
tion. 

Never again did Arabella gain admission to the Queen’s presence. It is 
hardly conceivable, however, that an indiscretion by a young girl of four- 
teen was the sole cause of her banishment. Arabella returned to her 
grandmother in Derbyshire. Although this setback in fortune obliged 
Bess to mark time in her program for Arabella’s advancement at court, 
it failed to diminish her zeal. Meanwhile her children in London were 
engaged upon a separate scheme for promoting the fortune of their 
young Stuart kinswoman. With their consent the first important political 
plot involving Arabella arose. In a letter written from court in 1593 we 
read, “The queen here daily bears more and more a bad conceit of the 
earl of Shrewsbury’ and the countess, for the sake of the Lady Ara- 
bella.’”° 

The plot® derived from William Stanley and a Roman Catholic party, 
and was supported by the younger generation of Shrewsburys. Fortu- 
nately the government had known of the intrigue from the beginning. 
As early as 31 May 1589 Burghley had learned from Barnes that the 
catholics “harp much on Lady Arabella.” Finally in August 1592 con- 
fession was received in the Tower from a priest, James Yong alias George 
Dingley, who gave details of Stanley’s arrangements and named Roul- 
ston as the one designated to convey Arabella out of England. Suspicion 
fell heaviest upon “‘Moreley the singing man,” who had been in attend- 
ance upon Arabella for three and a half years. Burghley sent warning to 
Bess at Hardwick, who professed to be “troubled to think that so wicked 

17 Quoted by B. C. Hardy, Arabella Stuart (1913), p. 1. 


18 Edinburgh Review, cLxxxiv, 483 ff. 19 Gilbert, son of the earl who died 1590. 
% Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1591-94, p. 342. 31 [bid., passim. 
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and mischievous practices should be devised” against her and her pre- 
cious Arabella. She assured Burghley of her incessant care of the girl. 
“I see her almost every hour in the day; she lieth in my bed chamber.” 
There is no reason to suppose that Bess was implicated in the plot or 
that she ever at any time participated in seditious plans. She worked 
simply toward the recognition of Arabella as successor to the crown inde- 
pendent of foreign intrigue. 

During the next ten years Arabella continued to be featured by the 
catholic parties in one scheme after another. Most of the princes of 
Europe, recognizing the importance of her claim, sought to establish an 
alliance with her. In 1596 Henry IV of France, for instance, contemplated 
marrying her. Sully reports in his Memoirs:* “The king began to con- 
sider with me what princess of Europe he could choose for his wife. . . . 
‘I should have no objection,’ he said, ‘to the princess Arabella of England, 
if, since it is publicly said the crown of England really belongs to her, she 
were only declared presumptive heiress of it’.”” Plots and rumors of plots 
multiplied until by the turn of the century it seemed that Arabella’s 
claim might jeopardize the peace of the realm. Gradually the old dowager 
countess of Shrewsbury lost control of her grandchild; the younger gen- 
eration of Talbots and Cavendishes gained more influence; and occa- 
sionally Arabella herself began to act alone in her own right. 

The second important plot involving Arabella developed about 1598. 
Unfortunately, information about it is neither so plentiful nor so clearly 
set down as in the case of the first in 1592. Evidence in the State Papers, 
Domestic for the years 1596-1598 points to a period of concentrated 
activity by the catholic parties in England and abroad. There were plot- 
tings to convey Arabella out of England,” to murder the Queen, and to 
land foreign forces. The plan was a familiar one. But it had a new fea- 
ture; namely, the proposed marriage of Arabella with a member of the 
Hertford family. In that event the two claims of the Scottish and the 
Suffolk lines to the throne of England would have been united. The plot 
of 1598 failed, but it was revived in the years 1602-03. Since all the im- 
portant evidence about the earlier scheme is to be found in the account 
of this later plot, that story must be told in order to build up the story of 
the 1598 crisis.™ 

In 1602 after more than ten years of virtual imprisonment at Hard- 
wick Hall Arabella tried desperately to effect some means of escape. It is 
easy to understand how a clever and imperious young lady of twenty-six 


2 1, 70. % Hist. MSS. Com., Salisbury Papers, x1v, 17-18. 

™ There are three principal accounts of the 1602 plot: Hist. MSS. Com., Salisbury Papers, 
x1, 583 ff.; Edinburgh Rev., ctxxxtv, 483-513; E. T. Bradley, Life of the Lady Arabella 
Stuart (1889). 
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or -seven would have become impatient of continued isolation in the 
country. Accordingly she dispatched one of her servants to the earl of 
Hertford to say that if he desired the marriage of Lord Beauchamp’s 
son with Arabella he must go about some other way than through Lady 
Shrewsbury.* Bess, it seems, was unwilling to arrange for a marriage 
without the Queen’s permission. But the old earl was equally unwilling 
and immediately informed the Queen. He had not forgotten the conse- 
quences of his own secret marriage with Lady Catherine Gray. The gov- 
ernment took alarm and sent Sir Henry Broucher to Derbyshire to dis- 
cover what new intrigue was under way. His report tells how he was 
received by Bess and Arabella in the long gallery at Hardwick and how 
Arabella denied everything until he produced the confession of her mes- 
senger. “I prayed her to tell me who was the first mover of this marriage. 
She said, ‘a man of the earl of Hertford’s to one Owen Tether, servant to 
my grandmother.’ I said that that was moved long sithence, but desired 
to know how it was lately renewed.’ Arabella remained stubbornly 
secretive. 

Meanwhile the government followed up every clue. Owen Tether, the 
aged and retired servant of the countess of Shrewsbury, was questioned. 
Although he remembered well the plot of 1598, he could provide no new 
evidence of value. 


And being examined whether any did deal with him to further any marriage to 
the said Lady Arabella, saith that about three or four years past, the certain time 
whereof he remembreth not . . . the said Hugh Owen came to this examinate’s 
house, . . . and there in talk motioned this examinate to move a marriage between 
the Lord Beauchamp’s eldest son and the Lady Arabella, which the examinate 
utterly refused to do or have any dealings therein.”” 


The confessions of the messenger to the earl of Hertford revealed that 
Arabella’s uncles were party to the plot;?* and Arabella’s chaplain, Star- 
kye, acknowledged that his mistress had said “she had good friends and 
more than all the world knew of.” 

All this trouble fell heavily upon Bess. Now she perceived only too 
plainly that her lifelong hopes and plans for Arabella were being frus- 
trated and that her grandchild had passed beyond her control. On 29 
January 1603 she wrote to the Queen: “I cannot have any assurance of 
her good carriage. I cannot but doubt there is another match in working; 
but who the party should be, I cannot conjecture.’””® Several days later 
she wrote to Sir John Stanhope and Sir Robert Cecil: “It grieves me to 

% Hist. MSS. Com., Salisbury Papers, xm, 583. 

% Tbid., 595. 37 Thid., 605. 

%8 Hist. MSS. Com., Salisbury Papers, x1v, 252. 

2° Hist. MSS. Com., Salisbury Papers, xu, 624. 
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see how wickedly she hath been abused. . . . It may be the matter is not 
so far proceeded as she makes show, and that it is but a practice, asthe [| 
former was, but I cannot but doubt the worst.” 

Matters finally reached a crisis during the weeks preceding Eliza- 
beth’s death. The conspirators then attempted to gain possession of 
Arabella. On 10 March 1603 Henry Cavendish, her uncle, and one Sta- 
pleton appeared outside the gates of Hardwick with forty horsemen. 
The old countess of Shrewsbury then appealed to the privy council for 
help and Sir Henry Broucher returned to Hardwick instantly. The lords - a 
of the council urged Bess to deal gently with Arabella and to endeavor to 
insure the loyal cooperation of her sons, William Cavendish and Henry 
Cavendish, especially the latter, “who knowing himself to be charged ee 
in the first matter of my lord of Hertford ought in duty either to have : | 
written or come up to give satisfaction.”*' There can be little doubt that | 
Henry Cavendish was in the thick of the plot, for when Sir Henry | 
Boucher bade him go to London, he invented many excuses.™ 

Rumors were spread in London about Arabella’s most recent efforts 
to secure the succession. Scaramelli reported, “The marriage of the 
Lady Arabella is now every day spoken of more freely.” Both the king 
of France and the king of Spain, he said, favored the union of her claim 
with that of the Suffolk line in order to forestall the succession of James. 
It was common knowledge how extreme was the Queen’s irritation; 
Scaramelli attributed her illness to the “anger suffered by her Majesty 
at the doings of the Lady Arabella.” | 

Down at Hardwick Sir Henry Broucher recognized the gravity of his | 
responsibility. On 19 March he wrote to Cecil: 
This Stapleton is a very wilful papist, and had long sithens practised to convey 
my Lady Arabella into Norfolk, and there to keep her amongst seminaries and 
priests, and to defend her by a strong party if need required, as Arabella herself 
told me, though after she would have denied it and entreated me to conceal his 
name. Every man’s mouth is full of the Queen’s danger, Arabella receives daily 
advertisements to that purpose. ... I suppose her wilfulness (which is much 
greater and more peremptory than before) ariseth out of a hope of the Queen’s 
death. . . . Mr. William Cavendish being indeed but a weak man for such a pur- 
pose and of little love and respect here, I do not see how she can be kept in this 
place two days; and therefore it were good that her remove were thought on in 
time, if her escape may breed danger.* 

Broucher’s suggestion was followed; Arabella was taken to another 
house under guard, and thus a surprise move at the hour of the Queen’s 
death was prevented. In his dispatch of 3 April Scaramelli said the 
council “have put the Lady Arabella under safe custody, it being held 


% Tbid., 682. 3 Tbid., 691. ® Tbid., 692. % Tbid., 693. 
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that she, by her actions, has been the true cause of the death of the 
Queen.”™ And a few days later on 7 April he wrote: “The followers 
of the Lady Arabella, of the earl of Hertford, and the earl of Huntingdon, 
not knowing to whom to turn, have all remained quiet. Not one of 
them, however, has been brought to set his signature to the proclama- 
tion.” The precaution and the vigilance of the government were re- 
warded. The succession passed quietly to James. 

The reason for giving the story above, it will be remembered, is to 
suggest that an earlier and similar plot had existed in the year 1598. 
Bess of Hardwick and Sir Henry Broucher by referring to “this new 
matter,” something “lately renewed,” indicate that a former crisis of 
the same kind had taken place. The evidence of Owen Tether implies 
that a plot was well under way in 1598 and that it centered upon the 
marriage of Arabella with Edward Seymour, eldest son of Lord Beau- 
champ and grandson of the earl of Hertford. Furthermore, Sir Henry 
Broucher’s assertion that “this Stapleton had long sithens practised to 
convey my Lady Arabella into Norfolk and to keep her there amongst 
seminaries and priests” suggests that the catholic parties may also have 
been involved. In 1596-97 the Hertford family pushed their own claims, 
and some of them at least were ready to unite with Arabella. The old earl 
tried to have his eldest son, Lord Beauchamp, declared legitimately 
born,® but was imprisoned for his pains. The earl’s second son, Thomas, 
became implicated in the seditious Colchester musters®* and was found 
to have in his possession a tract on the succession. Lord Beauchamp 
turned to Spain and the catholic parties to advance his cause.*’ In this 
connection attention should be drawn to a curious document in the 
State Papers, Domestic. At first glance it appears obscure; but if the 
modern reader provides himself with proper clues and recalls the popular 
Elizabethan interest in dreams, the matter becomes intelligible. It is the 
“account by Anthonius Green of a dream in which he was told that the 
emperor Rudolph II was dead, and that a certain Thos. Green of Albury 
in Hertfordshire, who when at Moscow, had married a noble lady of the 
ancient imperial stock, had left this Ant. Green as his heir, and also un- 
doubted heir to the empire; that Nich. Green, son of the elder brother of 
Thomas, should marry Lady Arabella, he being the son of Maximilian II, 
and should be king of Bohemia, and Anthony should be duke of Hert- 


* Cal. State Papers, Venetian, 1592-1603, p. 562. Cf. pp. 552-569. 

% The Complete Peerage (1926), v1, 505. 

% Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1595-97, pp. 236-252. E. P. Cheney, History of England, u, 
30-32. 

3? Ibid., and Cal. State Papers, Dom. Add., 1580-1625, pp. 407-410. Cf. also letter of 
Beauchamp to his wife from prison, Brit. Mus., Lansdowne MS. 109:43. 
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ford.”** This testimony has bearing upon the plot for the succession; and 
the “son of the elder brother of Thomas,” who is to marry Arabella, can 
be identified as Edward Seymour, son of Lord Beauchamp. 

The plot of 1598, therefore, although it cannot be described in full, 
undoubtedly existed. It involved more than the ambition of the Stuart 
and the Suffolk branches of the royal family, for with it were linked the 
interests of catholic factions and the danger of foreign interference. It is 
small wonder that the counsellors of the Queen feared Arabella lest she 
become “‘a new Helena to burne our Troy.””® 

In the long perspective of history Arabella and her claim to the 
throne have lost some of the interest which they held in the eyes of 
Englishmen in her time. Yet she was a figure that excited the curiosity 
and the imagination of her contemporaries. Because of her relation to 
Bess of Hardwick, Arabella had been kept in men’s minds from the days 
of her infancy. During all the vicissitudes of the old countess’s affairs, 
the troubles with her many children, the spectacular quarrel with the 
earl of Shrewsbury, her fourth husband, over Mary of Scotland, the 
vast scale of her business dealings—during all these, attention time and 
again fell upon Arabella. She appealed, besides, to the popular imagina- 
tion in her own right. She had a clever wit, great beauty, and the impetu- 
ous nature of the Stuarts. Because of her charm, her vivacity, and high 
spirits, she attracted many to her cause. 


Ii 


An Elizabethan interested in public affairs would have known Ara- 
bella’s story, details of her claim to the English throne, together with 
much current speculation and rumor about her. If such a person were 
reading Spenser’s cantos of Mutability, he might, as I have suggested, 
begin to wonder whether the Titaness’s contention for the throne of 
Cynthia did not concern the Queen and one of the many attempts to 
seize the throne. By the time that he came to the place where Mutability 
declares who she is, he might recognize almost instantly the parallel be- 
tween the genealogy of the Titaness and the Lady Arabella. There was 
but one aspirant to the crown who, in addition to building upon her 
father’s royal lineage, could designate herself as 


a daughter, by the mothers side, 
Of her that is Grand-mother magnifide.” 


The identification was especially probable because of the epithet “‘Grand- 
mother magnifide,” which fitted with peculiar aptness the illustrious 


3 Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1595-97, p. 446. 
*® Harington, op. cit., 43. vir. vi. 26. 
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Bess of Hardwick in all her matriarchal dignity. Moreover, the Titaness, : 
like Arabella, stressed her claim to rule as a member of the elder branch } 
of the family unjustly deprived of its rights. ; ! 
For, Titan (as ye all acknowledge must) 
Was Saturnes elder brother by birth-right; 
Both, sonnes of Vranus: but by vnjust 
And guilefull meanes, through Corybantes slight, 
The younger thrust the elder from his right.“ 


ET RN eT A fe TIT EHO RS 


In any consideration of the succession one of the major problems was ' 
the fact that Henry VIII had named the younger branch of his family ’ 
to succeed to the throne before the elder. Arabella as a representative | 
of the Stuart line had fixed her right to the crown upon the natural order ) 
of succession. With clues as directly pointed as these the Elizabethan | 
reader could be reasonably certain of his identification. We may there- | 
fore imagine him turning back with fresh curiosity to the beginning of 
the cantos, prepared to catch glimpses of the Lady Arabella moving in Be. 
shadowy silhouette behind the figure of the Titaness. 
Reading more attentively, the Elizabethan would have noted the em- 
phasis placed upon Mutability’s pride and driving ambition. She is 
labelled Proud Change and made to “aspire Rule and dominion to her 
i selfe to gaine.”’ Once in her zeal she climbed to the circle of the moon 
' “where Cynthia raignes in everlasting glory,” and became envious at 
the sight of the splendor of the palace. So 


Boldly she bid the Goddesse downe descend, ; 
And let her selfe into that Ivory throne; 
But shee that had to her that soueraigne seat 

By highest Jove assign’d, therein to beare 

Nights burning lamp, regarded not her threat, 

Ne yielded ought for fauour or for feare; 

But with sterne countenaunce and disdainfull cheare, 

Bending her horned browes, did put her back: 

And boldly blaming her for comming there, 


Bade her attonce from heauens coast to pack, 
Or at her perill bide the wrathfull Thunders wrack.® 


This dramatic clash between Cynthia and the Titaness might refer to 
such an incident as Arabella’s public dismissal from court, when, as it 
a has been said, she had wilfully asserted her right to precedence before all 
ee the princesses in procession and had been sharply rebuked by the Queen 
and sent home to her grandmother. 








“ viz. vi. 27. @ vir. vi. 11-12. 
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Moreover, it was to be observed that the Titaness, like Arabella and 
her supporters in the year 1592, began to pursue her title by devious 
means. 

Yet nathemore the Giantesse forbare: 

But boldly preacing-on, raught forth her hand 
To pluck her downe perforce from off her chaire; 
And there-with lifting vp her golden wand, 
Threatned to strike her if she did with-stand.* 


Stanzas 14 through 22 tell how fear and apprehension reigned on earth 
as news of this strife became known. Jove was appealed to. He sent 
Mercury to deal with the Titaness, called an assembly of the gods, and 
set the problem before them.“ The Elizabethan might have recognized 
in the councils of the gods the counterpart of his own government min- 
isters in deliberation. The gods “gan cast their counsell grave and wise.” 
They acted slowly, however, and meanwhile the Titaness like Arabella 
did not pause from her tortuous intrigues. 


Eftsoones she thus resolv’d; that whil’st the Gods 
(After returne of Hermes Embassie) 

Were troubled, and amongst themselues at ods, 
Before they could new counsels re-allie, 

To set vpon them in that extasie; 

And take what fortune time and place would lend; 
So, forth she rose, and through the purest sky 

To Joves high Palace straight cast to ascend, 

To prosecute her plot: Good on-set boads good end.“ 


Before the gods expected it the giantess made a new move, and this time 
to an even greater degree she took them by surprise. 


all the Gods she found in counsell close, 
All quite vnarm’d, as then their manner was. 
At sight of her they suddaine all arose, 
In great amaze, ne wist what way to chose.“ 


Her aim was the same, but her attack more direct. 

With Arabella Stuart in mind a contemporary reader might have seen 
in these efforts of the Titaness parallels to the progressive steps that 
Arabella’s supporters took to secure her title to the throne. Early in the 
1590’s, there had been the effort of the catholic parties to get possession 
of Arabella and threaten invasion; that failing, they next tried to arrange 
for her marriage with various foreign princes. Ultimately, after 1596 
came the surprise move, a scheme to unite Arabella’s title with that of the 
Hertford family. Thus the situation in the story might have been seen to 


® vii. vi. 13. “ vit. vi. 21. # vi. vi. 23. “ vir. vi. 24. 
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hint at developments of immediate interest and public concern. In Jove 
the Elizabethan reader might have recognized more than a glancing ref- 
erence to Lord Burghley, who as the Queen’s chief counsellor deter- 
mined government policy in the time of crisis and who was generally 
known to have a soft spot in his heart for the difficult young Stuart 
princess. 

The reader would note that Jove handled the emergency with ease. 
After hearing what the Titaness had to say he firmly reminded her of the 
fate of earlier conspirators: 


Will neuer mortall thoughts ceasse to aspire, 

In this bold sort, to Heauen claime to make, 

And touch celestiall seates with earthly mire? 

I would haue thought, that bold Procrustes hire, 
Or Typhons fall, or proud Ixions paine, 

Or great Prometheus, tasting of our ire, 

Would haue suffiz’d, the rest for to restraine; 

And warn’d all men by their example to refraine.”” 


With a momentary flare of anger he threatened to handle the Titaness 
“as the rest of her allies and thunder-drive to hell.”” But when he saw her 
beauty he refrained, and tried instead the milder course of reasoning 
with her. 

But thee faire Titans child, I rather weene, 

Through some vaine errour or inducement light, 

To see that mortall eyes have neuer seene; 

Or through ensample of thy sisters might, 

Bellona; whose great glory thou doost spight, 

Since thou hast seene her dreadfull power belowe, 

Mongst wretched men (dismaide with her affright) 

To bandie Crownes, and Kingdomes to bestowe: 

And sure thy worth, no lesse then hers doth seem to showe. 


In the suggestion that Mutability may be following the example of her 
sister Bellona, an Elizabethan might possibly have seen reference to the 
fact that Arabella had, in a sense, taken the place of Mary of Scotland. 
After the death of Mary it was said that catholics having nowhere else 
to turn immediately looked to Arabella.” 

Though understanding how the Titaness might have been led into 
the error of her ways, Jove nevertheless gave her solemn admonition. 


But wote thou this, thou hardy Titanesse, 
That not the worth of any liuing wight 


47 yi. vi. 29. 4 vu. vi. 32. 
4° Report of Barnes, Cal. State Papers, Dom., Add., 1580-1625, p. 269. 
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May challenge ought in Heauens interesse; 
Much lesse the Title of old Titans Right: 

For, we by Conquest of our soueraine might, 
And by eternall doome of Fates decree, 

Haue wonne the Empire of the Heauens bright. 


This was the steadfast concern of the highest counsellor of the gods. It 
was the first care of Elizabeth’s wisest counsellor. He pursued consist- 
ently a policy to preserve the interests of the state above the claims of 
any personal faction. 

Finally, Jove appealed to the young giantess: “Then cease thy idle 
claime thou foolish gerle.” He urged her by “grace and goodnesse” to 
make it her aim to regain the natural place of honor among the gods 
which Titan forfeited. But Mutaibilty saw in this advice an attempt to 
allure her into surrendering her “Right” before she had tried it. She de- 
clared that she would appeal to the god of nature. Jove, though angry, 
concealed his feelings and allowed the Titaness to carry her claim.— 


Where all, both heauenly Powers, and earthly wights, 
Before great Natures presence should appeare, 
For triall of their Titles and best Rights. 


Thus far, the politically minded Elizabethan reader might have under- 
stood the poet to be rehearsing the story and representing Arabella’s 
claim, though disapproved of by the government, as left an open ques- 
tion. The princess has been treated with indulgence, yet she has insisted 
upon having her case decided by nature’s law. 

Then the scene shifts to Arlo-hill, the place of nature’s council. But 
even here, in the fair region of hills and woods, everything has turned 
“most unpleasant and most ill.” Through the treachery of the nymph 
Molanna, Diana has been spied upon by Faunus. When discovered, of 
course, he was turned into a stag and chased by the huntress and hounds. 
An Elizabethan familiar with the myth of Acteon would accept this 
version at first as the poet’s decorative interlude; but finding it in the 
present context, he might surmise that it carried reference to Queen 
Elizabeth. For, as the poet indicates, Diana®* was Cynthia in another 
phase. Moreover, the story was a commonplace for reference to persons 
treacherous to the Queen;* and Molanna the faithless nymph might be 


8 vir. vi. 33. 8 vit. vi. 36. 

8 At Hatfield House there is a portrait of Elizabeth as Diana. 

53 A letter addressed to the Queen by Henry Howard contains a passage in which this 
connection is made. “I meddle not with hidden mysteries of your politic estate, because I 
know to whom those secrets appertain, and besides the poets make report what became of 
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another representation of the troublesome Arabella. Her partner Faunas, 
who was changed into a stag, might suggest a member of the Hertford 
family.* The Elizabethan, alert for play on words, would have enjoyed 
detecting a shift from stag to hart to Hertford. Then, with his mind 
poised, glancing about at symbols and hidden references, he might even 
have seen the symbol of the stag shift back to Arabella herself. For the 
stag was the well known insignium of Hardwick Hall, the house in which 
she lived.™ 

According to the tale the stag is chased and punished. The reader, 
perceiving that Spenser had transposed his theme into another key with 
variations, would take the drift of the argument to be that Diana is 
victorious over her opponent. Whether he observed reference to Ireland, 
or to the Hertford family, or merely to Arabella herself, whether he 
detected one possibility or all three, he would have been prepared for 
the poet to show next how the claim of Mutability against Cynthia was 
disposed of. 

In canto vii, although the poem broadens out far beyond the special 
political problem in hand, the reader would not have lost sight of Ara- 
bella. Mutability carrying her case to the court of Dame Nature sought 





Acteon for pursuing the cry of his whole kennel into the arbors of Diana’s grove, and of 
Pan for peeping privily into the temple of the Muses. 

“To begin with it which seemed very strange I may well remember, though my years at 
that time were not very ripe, nor apt to judge, in what deep debts you found the crown 
entangled when your highness as next lawful and undoubted heir to the queen your sister 
of honorable memorie in despight of all the libellers that not long before attempted to for- 
stall your title, and to discredit your demand, were advanced to the government.” Brit. 
Mus., Lansdowne MS. 813, 9d. 

E. C. Wilson in England’s Eliza (1939) devotes a chapter to Elizabeth as Diana. He sug- 
gests that, whenever the Queen was represented as Diana, medieval ideology was blended 
with pagan myth so that Elizabeth was exalted as the virgin queen. In the passage quoted 
above, however, the pagan myth is dominant. 

54 Cf. the ballad, An excellent and most pleasant new sonnet, shewing how the goddess 
Diana transform’d Acteon into the shape of a hart. Brit. Mus., Bagford Ballads, C. 40. 
m. 10, fol. 9. 

5 Bess of Hardwick had built her magnificent hall on regal scale and decorated it elabo- 
rately with the motif of the hart. See Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural History Society, 
XVI, 1 ff.; xxv, 148 ff. Archaeologia, Lxtv, 347 ff. 

The symbol of the hart appears everywhere throughout the house, most significantly, 
perhaps, in the famous plaster frieze of the presence chamber, where it was hoped Queen 
Elizabeth would one day hold her court. The frieze represents hunting scenes in the forest. 
Diana and her maidens stand apart. They are near a spring and are surrounded by many 
kinds of animals; some, the traditional beasts from classical stories, others, the animals 
common to England. And on a rocky eminence apart from the other animals a single stag 
is elevated. 
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to dispossess Jove of the empire of heaven. Before the assembly of all 
the gods and creatures of the world she reasserted her claim “deriv’d by 
dew descent” and described how she already had “the world’s most 
regiment.”” Her argument completed, she turned to Nature. 


Now iudge then (O thou greatest goddesse trew!) 
According as thy selfe doest see and heare, 

And vnto me addoom that is my dew; 

That is the rule of all, all being rul’d by you.* 


After this plea a long silence followed; Nature did not reply at once. 


Meane while, all creatures, looking in her face, 
Expecting th’end of this so doubtfull case, 

Did hang in long suspence what would ensew, 
To whether side should fall the soueraigne place.” 


Finally Nature gave her verdict and then addressed the Titaness in 
much the same tone that Jove had used earlier: 


Cease therefore daughter further to aspire, 
And thee content thus to be rul’d by me: 
For thy decay thou seekst by thy desire.** 


Thus was Mutability put down by Nature’s decree and the poet com- 
ments: 


Me seemes . . . she all unworthy were 
Of the Heav’ns Rule. 


Nevertheless, as the Elizabethan reader would readily agree, it seemed 
as if the Titaness continued to cause woe “‘in this state of life so tickle.” 

So it was with Arabella in the years 1596-98. By the law of nature her 
claim could not be advanced. Yet she still remained a symbol of unrest 
and trouble. Spenser might have seen it in the activity of her allies and 
supporters in Ireland, which “doth with flashing flames of rebellion, 
consume our people and emptie our coffers.”** To a resident in Ireland 
during the ’nineties the gradual impenetration of Spanish influence would 
have been clearly perceptible and the rising of the arch rebel Tyrone 
would have appeared a serious and discouraging omen. In this period 
Spenser might have heard much discussion of the continued efforts to 
establish the claim of Arabella. Her connection with the Catholics was 


5 vir. vii. 56. 57 vir. vii. 57. 88 vir. vii. 59. 
5® Peter Wentworth. A Treatise containing M. Wentworths iodgment concerning the person 
of the true and lawfull successor to these Realmes of England and Ireland (1598), p. 82. 
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known to all, and her claims to the succession jeopardized the security 
of the realm. Protestant and sincere patriot, Spenser might possibly have 
seen in Arabella and her allies a formidable danger to the Queen both at 
home and in Ireland. Accordingly in his imagination Arabella may have 
become identified with the figure of the Titaness, and her attempts to 
gain the succession may have suggested to him a dramatic illustration of 
the nature of Mutability. 
Mary K. Woopwortu 
Bryn Mawr College 
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THE METRICAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF THOMAS CAMPION 


Mc of the scant attention paid by critics to the poetry of Thomas 
Campion has been sidetracked by two considerations which, how- 
ever interesting in themselves, have little to do with his real poetic ac- 
complishments. One of these considerations is that he was a musician and 
almost alone among his contemporaries composed settings for his own 
poems; the other is that he played some part in the guerilla warfare waged 
by a few Elizabethan writers against rhyme. Before we can make a 
fresh adjustment to his poetry, we must dispose of the first and reckon 
with the second. 

The usual thing to say about Campion’s poetry is that it was beauti- 
fully “married” to his music, and with the exception of some studies 
tracing his indebtedness to classical authors, almost all criticism that 
surmounts the obstacle of his attack upon rhyme merely extends or em- 
bellishes this popular opinion. As E. H. Fellowes implied in reviewing a 
book that considers Campion both as poet and musician, this makes too 
much of Campion’s music, his lesser gift. Mr. Fellowes stated: 


It must also be pointed out, though Mr. Kastendieck does not seem to have done 
so, that the musical side of Campion’s work was slight as compared with that of 
Dowland or Morley, for example. 


Furthermore— 


A man may be both a poet and a musician; others less famous than Campion 
have, since his day, set their own words to music; but in every case the words 
must inevitably come first, even if the musical melody should occasionally have 
been designed when no more than a single stanza of the lyric has been written." 


Mr. Fellowes may have meant only that the words come first in point 
of time; if so, it should be further stipulated that, to Campion at least, 
the words also came first in importance. Far too much has been made of 
Campion’s honest effort to write music that would not wholly betray 
the purposes of his lyrics. He avoided the violation of the lyric form 
wreaked by the writers of madrigals, motets, and other more elaborate 
musical compositions, but so did the other “lutenists” or writers of airs. 
To have achieved al! the aptness with which he has been credited, 
Campion would have had to write separate music for each stanza of the 
songs he set, or as a poet, to write in an unvarying fixity of metre. This 


* RES, (Jan., 1939), p. 100, reviewing M. M. Kastendieck, England’s Musical Poet. 
Thomas Campion (Oxford, 1938). 
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was far from his intention or practice; the stresses and cadences of his 
poetry are richly plastic, varying from stanza to stanza and from mean- 
ing to meaning. Frequently, it is true, in the first stanza of a song, which 
alone was printed in combination with the musical notation, a felicitous 
identity of musical and verbal accent appears to bear out the notion of 
unique harmony between words and music, but if the reader will observe 
where the same musical accent falls in the second and subsequent stanzas, 
he will find that in most cases no such extreme propriety exists. 

There is, moreover, another and more compelling reason for studying 
Campion’s poetry, or any other poetry, apart from the music with which 
it has become associated. A musical setting is so overpoweringly, de- 
terminatively sensuous that in its presence the subtleties of lyric poetry 


~ have little chance of making themselves felt. However various music 


itself may be, it dogmatizes upon any words that accompany it; it dictates 
one reading and precludes the hearing of any other, whereas for much 
great poetry there is no one right reading, but several which must be 


. simultaneously apprehended. Drama furnishes an apt analogy. Though 


we may reject certain of the multitudinous interpretations of Hamlet, or 
of a line from Hamlet, the tantalizing wealth of the play doubtless inheres 
partly in the certainty of our retaining more than one. Yet if an actor is 
to succeed, he must make up his mind strongly to project a single inter- 
pretation, or at least a combination of interpretations much simpler than 
the combination we carry along in a silent reading. Like the expository 
resources of the actor, those of music are simple and sensuous, and impose 
limitations upon the expressiveness of the words. 

Campion’s tunes rig out his lyrics in pretty but concealing finery; his 
best poems mean more, as poems, when silently read than when sung or 
intoned. For this reason, whoever aims at justly appreciating his poetry 
had best forget his music. 

In 1602 Campion published his Observations in the Art of English Poesie, 
a treatise having three parts: an introduction establishing the importance 
of numbers, especially over rhyme; a discussion of eight verse-forms 
deemed suitable to the genius of the English language; and a set of rules 
for determining the quantities of English syllables. The next year, 
Samuel Daniel’s response, A Defence of Ryme, drew across Campion’s 
track a red-herring that has in some degree distracted the attention of 
every subsequent commentator on his treatise. 

With considerable indignation, Daniel set himself against what he con- 
sidered to be an unpatriotic attack, by a man of “faire parts and good 
reputation,” upon rhyme. It is true that Campion uttered a few rash 


? Elisabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. Gregory Smith (Oxford, 1904), 1, 358. 
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denigrations of rhyming: as in his reference to the “vulgar and unarte- 
ficiall custome of riming,” which had ‘‘deter’d many excellent wits from 
the exercise of English Poesy,”* but in his first chapter he described quite 
clearly the principal subject of his discourse, which was the nature and 
art of “numbers,” a convenient term embracing both rhythm and metre. 
In the second chapter he touched upon “the unaptnesse of Rime in 
Poesie,” but mainly from the point of view that the easiness of rhyming 
had led to the abasement of numbers: “there is growne,” he wrote, “a 
kind of prescription in the use of Rime, to forestall the right of true 
numbers, ... the facilitie and popularitie of Rime creates as many 
Poets as a hot sommer flies.”* These bad poets he called Rimers, meaning 
as much to condemn their limping rhythms as their use of rhyme.’ If it 
were not for the occasional rash statement, his point would have been 
quite clear, and quite tolerable, as he stated it: “The eare is a rationall 
sence and a chiefe judge of proportion; but in our kind of riming what 
proportion is there kept where there remaines such a confused inequalitie 
of sillables?’””* Daniel himself, in the course of his famous defence, made 
reservations about the use of rhyme as serious as Campion’s, though less 
vehemently stated. 

The samples of unrhymed verse with which Campion illustrated his 
eight verse-forms further the misconception that his main point was 
mistrust of rhyme. They are so bad that nothing in them except the 
absence of rhyme attracts attention. The very first example, of Licentiate 
Iambick, begins with one of the rash statements: 


Goe, numbers, boldly passe, stay not for ayde 
Of shifting rime, that easie flatterer, 

Whose witchcraft can the ruder eares beguile. 
Let your smooth feete, enur’d to purer arte, 
True measures tread.” 


Even the widely-anthologized ‘‘Rose-cheekt Lawra” smacks unfortu- 
nately of the exercice @ thése. But we misread our author’s purpose if we 
think his essential preoccupation to have been with anything other than 
the principles of English rhythms. If we make allowances for the few 
overstatements, we can sum up his position in some such words as these: 
jingling in rhyme is so easy that our poets give us little else, neglecting 


3 Campion’s Works, ed. Percival Vivian (Oxford, 1909), p. 33. All quotation of Campion 
have been taken from this edition of his works. 

‘ Op. cit., p. 36. 

5 “Jambick and Trochaick feete, which are opposd by nature, are by all Rimers con- 
founded.” Op. cit., p. 36. 

5 Op. cit., p. 36. 

7 Op. cit., p. 40. 
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rhythmical control, which though more difficult, is so important that 
when it is present the lack of rhyme will not be missed. 

Rightly understood, Campion’s packet of criticism makes two contri- 
butions to English numbers: the first is a recognition of the true place in 
English poetry of the classical principles of quantity. 

Campion’s predecessors in the long conflict over quantitative and ac- 
centual verse, Ascham, Drant, Harvey, Spenser, Stanyhurst, Sidney, 
and Webbe, apparently felt called upon to choose between quantity and 
accent. Even when Sidney, after having experimented with quantitative 
verse, decided that English was “fit for both sorts,’’* he did not say for 
both sorts at one time, or if he had the notion that this was true, any- 
thing about how a mixture of the two should be ordered. In summing up 
the conflict, J. E. Spingarn wrote as follows: 


Drant’s and Harvey’s rules therefore constitute two opposing systems. Accord- 
ing to the former, English verse is to be regulated by Latin prosody, regardless 
of accent; according to the latter, by accent regardless of Latin prosody. By 
neither system can quantity be successfully attempted in English; and a dis- 
tinguished classical scholar of our own day has indicated what is perhaps the only 
method by which this can be accomplished. This method may be described as 
the harmonious observance of both accent and position; all accented syllables 
being generally accounted long, and no syllable which violates the Latin law of 
position being used when a short syllable is required by the scansion. These 
three systems, with more or less variation, have been employed throughout 
English literature. Drant’s system is followed in the quantitative verse of Sidney 
and Spenser; Harvey’s method is that employed by Longfellow in Evangeline; 
and Tennyson’s beautiful classical experiments are practical illustrations of the 
method of Professor Robinson Ellis.® 


The above passage approaches the subject from a limited and hence mis- 
leading point of view, having in mind, as it does, only the problem of 
making use of classical metres in English poetry, so that the author’s 
comment upon Campion quite misses the mark: “With Campion’s 
Observations (1602) the history of classical metres in England may be 
said to close, until the resuscitation of quantitative verse in the present 
century.”"° Campion’s Observations were not upon classical, but upon 
English metres, and he regarded quantity not as a factor of classical 
superiority to be substituted for accent, but as a natural condition of 
well-written accentual verse and as an important element in ali English 
measures. 

He realized that both accent and quantity exist in English verse, fre- 


® Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 205. 
* A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (New York, 1912), pp. 301, 302. 
10 Tbid., p. 304. 
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quently independently of each other. In this he was broader and more 
realistic than Ellis, who according to Professor Spingarn tried for com- 
binations in which all accented syllables would be long and all unaccented 
syllables short. Campion pointed out that although accented syllables in 
English words are normally long, many unaccented syllables take equally 
long to pronounce, therefore, must also be considered long, As an example, 
he offered the word “Trumpington,” the second syllable of which is 
“naturally long, and so of necessity must be held of every composer.””™ 
One easily perceives that a normal, careful pronunciation of this word 
dwells nearly as long, though not so sharply, upon the second syllable as 
upon the first; the first is distinguished from the last by stress, pitch, 
and length, from the second merely by stress and pitch. In a verse of 
poetry, the word would be scanned Trfiimpingtin. 

Conversely, certain short syllables may bear the accent without there- 
by adding to their length.” We find an example in the line—‘Some trade 
in Barbary, some in Turky trade’”“—in which Campion called the 
second “‘some” short, though it is obviously distinguished from the syl- 
lables on either side of it both by stress and pitch. He also gave a list of 
words, “misery,” “any,” “pretty,” “holy,” etc., no syllables of which are 
to be construed as long, regardless of the fact that we “accent” a syllable 
in each word. Certain crucial places in a line demand syllables that are 
both long and accented, but in other places accents and long syllables 
may be used independently of each other. 

In Campion’s reasoning, the facts of pronunciation were no invitation 
to disregard the force either of accent or quantity and build metres solely 
upon one of them; instead, realizing that both are normal to English 
poetry, he attempted to regularize the use of quantities by rules cor- 
responding in importance to the accepted rules for the use of accents. 
As a basis for this undertaking, he felt it necessary to come to a better 
understanding of the principles regulating English quantities than his 
predecessors or contemporaries had displayed. This accounts for his com- 
pilation of rules, which must have impressed many readers as dis- 
couragingly compendious, yet at the same time, too meager to be 
authoritative. It is difficult otherwise to account for the persistency with 
which they have been misunderstood. 


1 Op. cit., p. 53. 

12 It should perhaps be emphasized that Campion’s postulate: “But above all the accent 
of our words is diligently to be observ’d, for chiefely by the accent in any language the true 
value of the sillables is to be measured” (Op. cit., p. 53), refers mainly to the determination of 
“value” within words rather than within lines. As shown, Campion was clear that accenting 
a short syllable in a line of poetry did not necessarily increase its quantity. 

13 Op. cit., p. 41. 
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Their empiricism, also, may put off the reader, yet it is our surety that 
they were devised in no spirit of classical pedantry. Although Campion 
started from the classical rule of position (a vowel is long when followed 
by two consonants), he stood out against the rigid application of position 
to English syllables. His greatest concern seemed to be to modify this ; 
canon in accordance with the vagaries of English pronunciation. His 
directions tried to exclude surds and liquids (“sliding and melting con- 
sonants’’), doubled consonants and other freaks of spelling, from the 
consonantal combinations that lengthen precedent vowels. He considered 
the influence of meaning upon pronunciation. In three lists of monosyl- 
lables, short ones, long ones, and ambiguous ones, words occur that must 
owe their appearance in different lists to their meanings, since they are 
alike in structure: “fly” and “die” for example may be either long or 
short, but “thy” is always short; ‘“‘no,” “go,” and “so” are always short, 
but “flow” and “grow,” though pronounced like them, are always long. 
Like many of Campion’s discriminations, this one was not thoroughly 
worked out in his hasty compilation of examples; nor was the informing 
principle articulated. We must be content that it passed through his mind 
and found its way into his poetry. When we find the word “true” in two 
lists, one of sLort, one of ambiguous words, we may conclude, not that his 
lists are utterly irresponsible, but that different senses of the word oc- 
curred to him, and that he wished these differences to be reflected in the 
sound-texture of others’ verses, as in his own: “For they are good whom 
such triie love doth make” and—“TI cannot call her trie that’s false to 
me.” 

Thus far Campion’s contribution, though a real one, was mainly to 
Elizabethan theory or criticism. He cut the famous knot of controversy 
that troubled many of his fellow poets by giving critical standing to their 
normal poetic practice of combining both accents and quantities in Eng- 
lish verse. What may be called his second contribution, though it 
stemmed logically from the first, involved an important refinement in 
poetic practice. He sought to bring back into English lyric verse the idea 
of conscious control over the time element of the verse as an essential 
quality of rhythm. This is the purpose to which all else in the Observations 
is subsidiary. 

Campion believed that each verse of a poem should occupy the same 
amount of time in pronunciation, the only exception being of poems 
composed of lines of different metrical length. That is, in a stanza of 
alternating pentameter and dimeter lines, the pentameter lines should 
occupy equal amounts of time, as should the dimeter lines. Many of his 
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4 Op. cit., p. 54. 4 Op. cit., p. 29. Op. cit., p. 132. 
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apparently pedantic strictures are thence seen to aim at insuring each 
line’s having the proper amount of syllabic material to fill it out. 

From the treatise alone, it is difficult to ascertain beyond question that 
Campion held this belief."7 Twice he seems almost to make the point, 
but each time fails to clinch it beyond doubt. The treatise gives us, as it 
were, clues for understanding Campion’s poetics, but to interpret the 
clues we must go to his poetry, where the rules were put into practice. 
Far from ignoring his own poetry, as has sometimes been suggested, the 
treatise is narrowly based upon it. The experimental material for the 
most valuable portions of the Observations can be found, not in the crude 
samples of verse it contains, but in the poems published the previous 
year (A Booke of Ayres, 1601) and throughout his later songs. But until 
we turn to the poems, we can be sure only that he had the habit of listen- 
ing for the length of each line, as well as for the judicious disposition of its 
weak and strong syllables. Upon the line, ‘‘Was it my desteny, or dismall 
chaunce,” he commented as follows: 


In this verse the two last sillables of the word Desteny, being both short, and 
standing for a whole foote in the verse, cause the line to fall out shorter then it 
ought by nature."* 


From the fact that his objection is to a defective line rather than to a 
defective foot, the direction, if not the conclusion of his thought may be 
inferred. Also, we infer that the only possible “nature” a line might have 
prescribing its proper length would be derived from its context of 
other lines having a certain length. The same inference may be less cer- 
tainly drawn from a later passage comparing the length of Latin with 
English lines: 

I have observed, and so may any one that is either practis’d in singing, or hath a 
naturall eare able to time a song, that the Latine verses of sixe feete, as the 
Heroick and Iambick, or of five feete, as the Trochaick, are in nature all of the 
same length of sound with our English verses of five feete; for either of them 
being tim’d with the hand, quinque perficiunt tempora, they fill up the quantity 
(as it were) of five sem’briefs;!* 


Rhythm in poetry is based on differences in sy!/labic value. To under- 
stand the aims and achievements of Campion, the usual distinction in 
value, accented against unaccented syllables, must be refined upon. Four 
classes of syllables must be noted: weak or neutral syllables, and three 


17 G. Gregory Smith, however, had no doubt that this point was expressed in the Ob- 
servations: “If he is aiming at anything tangible it is at equality in the reading length of 
the lines, and his rules to this end assume the propriety of syllabic equivalence.” Op. cit., 1, 
liv. 
18 Op. cit., p. 37. 9 Op. cit., p. 39. 
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other kinds distinguished from the first by one of three qualities, by 
stress, by pitch, or by length. In practice, we tend to merge these quali- 
ties, to pronounce a stressed syllable higher in pitch and longer in time 
than surrounding weak syllables, but this merging is by no means in- 
variable. Length and pitch frequently occur separately, and either may 
occur without stress. 

Stress, a force of voice denoting rhythmical or grammatical impor- 
tance, is almost always a rhythmical determinative, but neither pitch 
nor length can be so regarded.*® Hence the common habit of regarding 
rhythm as any regular pattern of weak syllables, marked with the breve, 
and other syllables, marked with the macron or accent regardless of the 
quality that distinguishes them from the weak syllables, has no basis in 
fact. Rhythm is a time-pattern in a span of time; pitch has no time-value; 
length may equally create or destroy either the pattern or the span. 

The time-span must be longer than the unit of the pattern, for it must, 
naturally, include recurrence of this unit. Commonly the line is regarded 
as the time-span, but actually the rhythm continues only as long as the 
feet continue to be equal in time-value. A source of difficulty in under- 
standing rhythm is in the interpretation of “variation.” The only allow- 
able variation in such a measure as has just been described is in the total 
number of syllables within the feet. If a pyrrhic foot follows a spondaic 
foot, it is not strictly speaking a variation, but a breaking of the rhythm. 
This need not be displeasing. Experience shows that we demand very little 
rhythm. We are customarily satisfied by a quick succession of various 
rhythms, or by a rhythm that disappears for a time to crop up later in 
the same line or the same poem. Traditionally, we describe a destruction 
of rhythm as a rhythmical variation. 

The foregoing account of rhythm supposes the ability of the mind to 
register the length of a foot of verse retentively enough to be aware of its 
recurrence in subsequent feet. There seems no reason why this awareness 
should not extend beyond the foot to the line itself, apprehending the line 
in turn as a unit of rhythm in the time-span of the whole stanza. Cam- 
pion’s habit of listening for equality of line-lengths directs our attention 
to this larger possibility, and his poems show that he composed according 


% “Pitch, as William Thompson has strenuously maintained, has nothing whatever to do 
with rhythm, but one of its many functions is the heightening of logical emphasis, for we 
frequently elevate the pitch of a syllable when we give it heavy stress. In those cases, not 
altogether infrequent in modern English verse, when we are obliged to reduce the stress of 
a logically emphatic syllable in order to preserve the metre, we often allow it to keep the 
higher pitch, thus saying, in effect: ‘I cannot stress this syllable as fully as its meaning re- 
quires, because the metre demands that I give accentual precedence to its neighbor. Take 
note, however, that it is logically superior’.” John Collins Pope, The Rhythm of Beowulf 
(New Haven, 1942), p. 13n. 
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to this principle. In the examples that follow shortly, two points should 
be noted: first, that the lines are remarkably equivalent in length, and 
second, that far from making for rigidity or monotony of cadence and 
emphasis, the principle permits greater freedom within the line. That is, 
greater liberties may be taken without destroying rhythm. If the larger 
pattern is adhered to, interruptions in the basic pattern, that based 
upon the foot, do not affect the continuous, over-all rhythm of the poem. 
The interruptions then constitute or become absorbed in true variations. 

In order to give some substance to my earlier statement that the poems 
in A Booke of Ayres closely illustrated the more important ideas of the 
Observations, I have taken from this book the three following examples 
of Campion’s care in equalizing the quantities, hence the time-spans, in 
his lines. One finds the same care throughout the book; also in his later 
poems. The syllabic markings on the poems here given follow as closely 
as possible Campion’s own rules for determining quantities. The macron 
indicates a long syllable, the breve a short one. When a given syllable 
seems not to be covered by Campion’s rules, or when his rules permit 
that syllable to be regarded as either long or short, both markings have 
been used. Since his rules do not in any direct way regulate the position 
or accents, these have not been marked. 

Let us look first at two poems in iambic pentameter. 


Théu Art ndt faire fSr all thy réd and white, 

For All thise rdsie Srndménts in thée, 

Théu Art ndt swéet, thugh made df méer délight, 
Nor faire ndr swéet, iinlésse thdu pitle mée. 

I will ndt sdoth thy fanciés: théu shalt prove 
That béaut is nd béautie withdut live. 


YVét live ndt mé, ndr séeke thou td Allaire 

My thoughts with béautie, wére it more dévine, 
Thy smiles and kissés I canndt éndire, 

V'le ndt bé wrapt tip in thdse armes Of thine, 
Now shéw it, if théa bé 4 wom4n right,— 
Embrace, and kisse, and love mé, in déspight.” 


Each line of the above poem has ten syllables, five of which are long, 
except that the presence of ambiguous syllables in lines 5, 6, and 8 
might seem to stretch out those lines by an extra long syllable, whereas 
lines 9 and 12 might seem to fall a bit short. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this ambiguity is not an absolute quality, but merely a sign 
of some uncertainty in the marker. In reading, we could and prob- 
ably would make a decision about the ambiguous syllables and read them 


* Op. cit., p. 12, 
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in a way that produced regularity exact enough to satisfy our ear. Cam- 
pion seemed to value a certain amount of this quantitative ambiguity, 
possibly as making it easier for the reader to achieve the experience of 
true measure. ‘‘Every man,” he said, ‘“‘may observe what an infinite 
number of sillables both among the Greekes and Romaines are held as 
common.’ In our next poem, one much finer than this, a greater propor- 
tion of the syllables are ambiguous, or common. 


Whén thdu mist home td shddes df andér ground, 

And thére &riv’d, 4 néwe Sdmiréd giest, 

Thé béautedus spirits dé ingirt thée round,” 

White Idpé, blith Héllén, and thé rést, 

T6 héare thé stdriés Sf thy finisht love 

Frém that smdothe tdong whdse misicke héll cin move; 


Thén wilt thu spéake df banquéting délights, 

Of masks And révéls which swéete yduth did make, 
Of Tarnies and gréat challéngés df knights, 

And ll thése triamphes fdr thy béautiés sake: 
Whén thdu_hist tdld thése hénoiirs done td thée, 
Thén téll, O téll, hSw thdu didst marthér mé.™ 


In this, as in the preceding poem, each line has ten syllables and it is 
reasonable to conclude that each also has five long syllables. Yet the 
situation is obviously not quite the same, since here there are many more 
ambiguous syllables to account for, so many that if one should insist on 
construing them all as long, lines 10 and 11 would have no less than seven 
long syllables. That, however, would be unreasonable. Probably few syl- 
lables, whether marked long or not, have exactly the same time-duration; 
our auditory interpretation of the must be subjective within certain limits, 
and it is those limits that Campion wished not to transgress. Readers 
sharing his demanding ear, reading these lines against a metronomic hand 
marking the end of each line, could without “a ridiculous and unapt 
drawing of their speech,” make them fall out as they should by nature— 
equal in length. In the above poem, lines 2, 4, and 12 have exactly five 
long syllables; all the others have the possibility of more than five. We 
may explain this by quoting a sentence Campion used to explain another 
case: 


2 Op. cit., p. 55. 

% This line presents a special question: “beauteous” might be divided into three syllables 
and “spirits” considered as having only one. My treatment seems preferable, because Cam- 
pion usually indicated by spelling which of the two current forms, “spirits” or “sprites,” 
he intended. Cf.esp., “With a Spirit to contend,” Op. cit., p. 185, where there can be no doubt 
that two syllables are needed. % Op. cit., p. 17. % Op. cit., p. 37. 
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The causes why these verses differing in feete yeeld the same length of sound, is 
by reason of some rests which either the necessity of the numbers or the heaviness 
of the sillables do beget.* 


The three lines which have five and no more long syllables are distin- 
guished from the others by more sharply marked rests, required by 
grammar as well as by necessity of the numbers or heaviness of the syl- 
lables. It would seem, then, that the lines of this poem are stabilized at 
5-plus long syllables, instead of five, as in the first example. This of course 
gives it slightly more density and slower pace than the other, characteris- 
tics which are reinforced and exaggerated by such other considerations 
as diction and subject. 

The third specimen of Campion’s poetry shows some interesting, in- 
tentional variations on the principle of equivalent lines. Only the second 
of three stanzas is here given. 


7 If 1 lve Am&rillis, 4 
7 Shé gives mé friit And flowérs, 3 
7 Bit if wé love thése Ladiés, 4 
7 Wé mist give géldén shiwérs, 4 
6 Give thém géld that séll live, 5 
6 Give mé thé Nitbrdwne lasse, 4 
6 Who whén wé court And kiss, 4 
6 Shé cries, fdrsdoth, lét go. 4 
8 But whén wécdme whére cOmfort is, 5 
6 Shé névér will say nd.?” 4 


For convenience, I have given the number of syllables, both long and 
short, in the left hand column of figures, and the number of long syllables 
in the right hand column. To obtain these figures, I have passed judgment 
upon the ambiguous syllables. 

In the stanza proper, lines 5 and 6 have only six syllables, as against 
seven in the others. Campion, I think, would have marked their accents 
and quantities as follows: 

Give thém gold that sell live, 
Give mé thé Niitbrowne lasse. 


The purpose of this syllabic variation is readily felt. The first of these 
lines has greater syllabic density (five, or 5-plus, long syllables), which 
adequately compensates for the missing short syllable; this density ap- 
propriately slows down the reader just where the nub of the meaning 
comes. In the second of these lines, an accent falls upon short “me,” 
which is distinguished by pitch, not by length. The line, in time-value, 


* Op. cit., p. 39. 7 Op. cit., p. 7. 
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acts as a transition to the livelier movement of the refrain, a movement 
which, I feel, somewhat curtails the value of the long syllables, so that 
there is an actual time-difference between the lines of the stanza and the 
lines of the refrain not reflected in my figures. Then we reach the unique 
second from last line, with its eight syllables, at least five of which are 
long. This line may be taken to echo the time-span of the first six lines; 
in order that it may do this effectively, the extra syllables are necessary, 
for the faster pace of reading established for the refrain naturally carries 
over to this line, so that it needs slightly more syllabic material to make it 
fill out the time-span of the lines it echoes. 

The following examples,?* given in less detail, show the degrees of in- 
tricacy achieved by Campion in contrasting lines of different lengths 
within a single stanza. The first figure represents the syllables, the second 
the long syllables, in each line. 


XII of A Booke of Ayres [Shall I come, if I swim? wide are the waves, you see}** 
has this scheme, the second stanza being identical with the first: 
12-6, 11-6, 11-6, 8-4, 12-6 
VII of The Third Booke of Ayres [Kinde are her answeres] has this scheme, the 
second stanza being identical except that the lines corresponding to 5 and 6 are 
transposed: 

5-3, 8-5, 5-3, 8-5-plus, 8-5-plus, 5-3, 11-5-plus, 7—5-plus, 6-4 
VI of The Fourth Booke of Ayres (There is a Garden in her face] has the follow- 
ing normal scheme, the famous first line being defective with only four long 
syllables, and the lines corresponding to three and four transposed in the third 
stanza: 

8-5, 8-5, 8-5, 8-6, 8-6, 8-5 


In the stanza quoted above, “If I love Amarillis,” the disposition of 
long syllables, in addition to helping regulate the time-span of the lines, 
comes to the support of the meaning of the poem. This is the rule, not the 
exception, in Campion’s best poetry. The infractions of strict alternation 
between long and short syllables almost invariably supply grammatical 
emphasis (as well as rhythmical variety) where it is needed. Notice, for 


% Op. cit., p. 26, 163, 178. 

*® Ralph W. Berringer, arguing that Rosseter rather than Campion composed the lyrics 
of A Booke of Ayres, Part II, cites this poem as a climax of ineptitude. “Finally, it is al- 
most impossible to believe that the author of ‘Thou art not faire for all thy red and white’ 
could have had anything to do with such a confused and faltering appeal as ‘Shall I come, 
if I swim?’ ” PMLA, tvut (Dec., 1943), 943. I concur rather with T. S. Eliot’s estimate 
of the poem. In “Swinburne as Poet,” from Selected Essays (Faber and Faber, 1932), 
p. 311, Mr. Eliot refers to the poem, then after quoting a lyric by Shelley, comments: “I 
quote from Shelley, because Shelley is supposed to be the master of Swinburne; and be- 
cause his song, like that of Campion, has what Swinburne has not—a beauty of music and 
a beauty of content.” 
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instance, the meanings expressed by all the collocations of long syllables in 
the first poem quoted: “all those rosie,” “‘unlesse thou pitie,” “thou shalt 
prove,” “‘without love,” and “Now shew it.” Such effects are not, of 
course, peculiar to Campion; they can probably be found in the work of 
every good poet. But there is this distinction between such effects as 
found in Campion’s poetry and in the poetry of many other poets whom 
we would not think of calling iess “good.” In Campion’s poems, the quan- 
tities create the time-span of the line along with any contribution they 
may make to grammatical emphasis; in most other poets, they seem to 
exist for the latter purpose alone. The emphasis is secured, but whatever 
the rhythmical effect may be, it is of a different order from Campion’s. 
It is not, in his sense, “measure.” 

The importance of Campion’s contributions to metrics is confirmed 
by the use he made of them in his own poems. To a surprising extent, 
their superb vitality comes from controlled richness of rhythm. Sprinkled 
here and there throughout his work, we find happy examples of the 
sharply imaginative imagery, the teasing metaphor, and the startling 
employment of words so characteristic of his period. But felicities of this 
kind are not the rule. For the most part, his imagery and vocabulary are 
calm, often routine. But the cadences rise to unsurpassed heights of 
rhythmical flexibility, of firm, musical quality that enhances a charac- 
teristic natural, speech-like vigor. 

His less successful songs suffer from a variety of defects we need not 
consider here. Some of them, banal in subject and language, nevertheless 
display the rhythmical regularity for which he stood. One stanza will 
amply represent this type. 

8 Fast td thé rdofe clave may my} tingue, 4 


8 If mindelésse I Sf thée bé found: 3-4 
8 Or if, whén ll my joys dre sing, 4 
8 Jérasdlém bé ndt thé ground.” 4 


Probably, in addition to other defects, the rhythm is here too regular; 
Campion has not taken advantage of the possibilities for rich and em- 
phatic variation offered by his principles. This suggestion is made be- 
cause many times his utterly charming effects seem to owe almost every- 
thing to rhythm, being commonplace in diction, imagery, and subject- 
matter. 

In the bad poems, however, we find more departures from strict meas- 
ure than in the good ones. The following triplet illustrates the extent, 
by no means great, to which Campion sometimes departed from his own 
strictures: 


” Of. cit., p. 124. 
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13 Why présimes thy pride dn that that mist sé private bé, 6-7 
13 Scdrce that it cin gdod bé cal’d, théugh it séemes bést td thée, 6-7 
13-14 Bést Of all that Natire fram’d dr ciiriéus éye can sée?* 8-10 


“Curious,” in the third line, may be two or three syllables. However we 
interpret the ambiguous syllables, our efforts to read the lines in equal 
time are not aided by equal numbers of long syllables. 

The pentameter couplets that Campion used for the dramatic portions 
of his masques show no signs that he attempted to make their lines equiv- 
alent in value. They vary from line to line, apparently without plan. If 
their variations are less great than those of Shakespeare’s dramatic pas- 
sages in blank verse, a weaker feeling for dramatic effect, more than a 
sharper ear for equivalence, is doubtless responsible. 

In conclusion, let us glance at some lines by other Elizabethan poets,™ 
not with the intention of proving them inferior to Campion’s work, but 
at least with the hope of hearing them as Campion did, of understanding 
better the grounds of his inordinate contempt for other lyricists of the 
period. First, the opening stanza of an Elizabethan poem by Robert 





Swéet re thé thoughts that savdur df contént; 4-5 
10 Thé qiiét mind Is richér thin & créwn; 4 
10 Swéet dre thé nights In careléss slimbér spént; 6 
10 Thé pdor éstate scdrns fortiine’s angry frown; 7 
10 Sich swéet cdntént, sich minds, sich sléep, siich bliss, 9-10 
10 Béggars énjéy, whén princés dft dé miss. 5-6 


However we take the ambiguous syllables in this stanza, the time- 
spans of the verses are necessarily different.* Equivalence could only be 


31 Op. cit., p. 163. 

# Random samplings of Paradise Lost suggest that the musician’s ear of Milton also 
sought lines of the same time-value. Groups of lines, from four to ten in number, were found 
to possess a given number of long syllables. The groups vary considerable in density. 

Great variation was found in Shakespeare’s highly dramatic and highly colloquial pas- 
sages of blank verse, much less variation in the “set pieces” of sustained splendor. A good 
example occurs in the Tempest, rv, i, 1. 146, through Prospero’s famous speech. The opening 
lines addressing Ferdinand are irregular in time-span. The first three lines of the “set piece” 
have 5 long syllables each; then beginning with “And like the baseless fabric of this vi- 
sion,” the next five lines have 6 long syllables. Three more lines of 5 long syllables each con- 
clude the incomparable dirge. In the last five lines, Prospero addresses Ferdinand and pres- 
ent reality. These lines have 7, 5, 3, 6, and 7 long syllables respectively. 

* The “fairness” of subjecting others’ poetry to Campion’s rules for determining quan- 
tity might be questioned. The rules are especially deficient in meeting the problem, merely 
hinted at, of the influence of meaning on quantity, a defect more apparent when scanning 
other poetry than when scanning Campion’s own marvellously controlled harmonies. Yet 
whereas a more complete system might ascribe different values to some individual syllables, 
it is doubtful if the conclusions would be different. The troublesome empiricism of the rules 
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attained by a wrenched pacing and pronunciation that would offend 
any ear. Furthermore, to establish the iambic pentameter metre, “of” 
in the first line and “than” in the second have to be accented; “‘scorn” in 
the fourth line must be unaccented. Rather than do this, the reader will 
prefer to read the first two lines as irregular tetrameter and the fourth as 
iambic pentameter with a spondee (which Campion would allow); he will 
also wish further to drag out the fifth line by reading it as a succession of 
spondees or near-trochees. Campion permitted many variations in what 
he called “‘licentiate iambick,” but not such untutored variations as 
these. According to his views, the stanza is metrically confused and dis- 
organized. 

The next poem, by Dekker, embodies other qualities especially asso- 
ciated with the Elizabethan lyric. The first two stanzas only are given 
here. 

11 6, thé month df May, thé mérry month df May, 5-6 

12 Sé frdlic, sd gay, and sd gréen, sd gréen, sd gréen! 6 

11 0, dnd thén did f anto mg triie love say, 5-7 
9 Swéet Pég, théu shalt bé my Simmér’s Quéen. 6-7 


11 Néw thé nightingale, thé prétty nightingale, 4-5 
11 Thé swéetést singér in all thé forést quire, 7 
12 Entréats thée, swéet Péggy, td héar th} trile love’s tale: 7-9 


12 Lé6, yondér shé sittéth, hér bréast Against 4 brier. 7-8 


In this poem the metrical license far exceeds that in Greene’s, amount- 
ing to what Campion called a “confusd inequalitie of sillables.” Yet 
we must not overestimate the extent to which it is marred, or made, by 
lack of measure. In other qualities as well, it is “abandoned”—full of 
unrealized potentialities, parts setting off in indiscriminate directions 
from a vaguely located center, as for example the untied-in implications 
of the last quoted line. Nevertheless its effect of pretty chaos, of heedless 
exuberance, has great charm. Its spontaneity may be achieved by, or in 
spite of, the poet’s prodigal expenditure of material. The disorganized 
metrics, however, probably actually impede, by constantly forcing the 
attention to start over, the expression of abundance and license. What- 
ever our final judgment of it may be, the poem certainly owes none of its 
success to measure, or to an established rhythm, if that term be correctly 





is their best guarantee of approximate accuracy. We may apply them with no more humble 
an apology than Campion’s own: “Others more methodicall, time and practise may pro- 
duce. In the meane season, as the Grammarians leave many sillables to the authority of 
Poets, so do I likewise leave many to their judgments; and withall thus conclude, that there 
is no Art begun and perfected at one enterprise.” Op cit., p. 56. 
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understood. The aesthetic effect of definite but different rhythms, follow- 
ing each other in quick succession, comes within the scope of the present 
paper but to this extent: it is abundantly clear that effects so produced 
gave only pain to the ear of Thomas Campion. 


R. W. SHort 
Sweet Briar College 





LVII 


DR. JOHN ARMSTRONG, LITTERATEUR, AND 
ASSOCIATE OF SMOLLETT, THOMSON, 
WILKES, AND OTHER CELEBRITIES 


WO hundred years ago, in April, 1744, there was printed in London 

a long didactic poem in blank verse, The Art of Preserving Health, 
which brought its author, Dr. John Armstrong, considerable literary 
reputation during the following century in England, Italy, and America.! 
In this work there are occasional passages of very pleasing poetry, but 
the goddess Hygeia, whom Armstrong invoked with all due fervor, failed 
to inspire him to create an enduring masterpiece on such themes as air, 
diet, and exercise. Consequently, during the last century there has been 
little interest in his poems and essays, or in his life, personality, and 
friendships. There is, of course, A. H. Bullen’s short article in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, which added little, however, to Robert 
Anderson’s memoir,’ or to Robert Chambers’ account,’ and more recently 
Mr. Iolo A. Williams paid tribute to The Art of Preserving Health and 
published a bibliography of Armstrong’s works.‘ But there is no likeli- 
hood that Armstrong’s writings will be much read or discussed in the 
future except by literary antiquarians and special students of the eight- 
eenth century. 

Why, then, should anyone write about Armstrong today? There are 
several valid reasons. The first is that all written accounts of his life are 
woefully incomplete. Secondly, no one has attempted to give a complete 
evaluation of his personality. And finally, Armstrong’s associations with 
eighteenth-century celebrities, such as Thomson, Wilkes, the painter 
Fuseli, and especially Smollett, are of lively interest to explorers of that 
age of worthy “originals.” My purpose, therefore, is to present a rather 
complete account of Armstrong in order to restore the faded colors of his 
portrait, and to reveal him and his associates more clearly. 


I 


According to Robert Chambers, Armstrong’s family® had been promi- 
nent among the old rievers of the Scottish border. Armstrong himself was 


1 The Art of Preserving Health was many times reprinted in England. In 1745 Benjamin 
Franklin printed it in Philadelphia. It was issued in Boston in 1757 and subsequently; 
it was translated into Italian by Thomas J. Mathias and published at Naples in 1825. 
Hazlitt included the whole poem in his Select British Poets (London, 1824). 

® The Works of the British Poets, ed. Robert Anderson, M.D., x (London, 1795), [963}-966. 

* Robert Chambers, A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen (Glasgow, 1835), 1, 
58-64. 

4 See Iolo A. Williams, By-Ways Round Helicon (London, 1922), pp. 8-14; and his Seven 
XVIIIth Century Bibliographies (London, 1924), pp. 17-38. 5 Op. cit., p. 58 
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clearly related in some degree to that stately old Jacobite and blue-blood, 

Andrew Lumisden,‘ who fled from Scotland after Culloden and became 
the Pretender’s Secretary in Rome. Lumisden, in turn, was a cousin of the 
proud and influential Sir Alexander Dick of Prestonfield, Midlothian, 
with whom Armstrong carried on a correspondence. Armstrong’s youth 
was spent on the banks of the Liddal in the parish of Castleton, Rox- 
burghshire, where his father, Robert Armstrong, was the minister from 
1693-1733. Only a short distance away, grew up the poet Thomson, who 
was some nine years older than Armstrong. Their later friendship in Lon- 
don originated no doubt in the idyllic and romantic environment of 
which each cherished vivid memories. 

Born about 1709, Armstrong, according to his own statement, wrote 
“when he was very young,” verse in the styles of Shakespeare and 
Spenser. The theme of his first imitation, that of winter, was “just fin- 
ished when Mr. Thomson’s celebrated poem upon the same subject ap- 
peared” in 1726, Armstrong being then a lad of about fifteen. “Mr. 
Thomson, soon hearing of it, had the curiosity to procure a copy by the 
means of a common acquaintance,”’ and showed it to Mallet, Aaron 
Hill, and Dr. Young. Mallet promised to publish it, but failed to do so. 

t is easy to see, however, that the interest of this group must have been 
encouraging to young Armstrong, who went on to undertake a tragedy, 
never finished, on the story of Tereus and Philomela. 

But as there was the need of making a living, Armstrong, like young 
Smollett, decided to prepare himself for a medical career, and obtained 
his M.D. from Edinburgh in 1732, two years after Thomson had com- 
pleted The Seasons. Naturally enough then Armstrong went down to 
London, having dedicated his medical dissertation to that distinguished 
patron of learning, Sir Hans Sloane.* He must have arrived there by 1735, 
for early in that year he read a medical article before the Royal Society 
and then published, also in 1735, a shilling pamphlet called An Essay For 
Abridging the Study of Physick,* which contained, along with other sat- 


6 For Andrew Lumisden, see D.N.B. and Robert Warnock, ‘Boswell and Andrew Lumis- 
den,” in M.L.Q., 11 (1941), 601-607. Lumisden called Armstrong “my cousin” in a letter 
written to Sir Alexander Dick from Paris in 1770. 

7 These “Imitations” together with Armstrong’s introduction were first published in his 
Miscellanies (1770), 1, [145] ff. 

® Armstrong’s dedicatory letter in Latin to Sloane is preserved in the British Museum, 
MS. Sloane 4052, f. 62. For its text see the memoir of Armstrong in Lives of Scottish Poets 
with Portraits and Vignettes, 3 vols. (London, 1822), 11, 115-134. The subject of Armstrong’s 
thesis was De Tabe purulenta. 

* For some account of its contents, see Iolo A. Williams, Seven X VII Ith Century Bibliog- 
raphies (London, 1924), pp. 18-19. There is a reprint of it in The Repository: a select col- 
lection of fugitive pieces of wit and humour . . . 4 vols. (London, 1790-1793), 111, [121]-162. 
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ire, an attack on the well known quack, Dr. Joshua Ward. These activi- 
ties suggest that Armstrong, aged about twenty-four, was an ambitious 
young doctor utilizing all means of promoting a successful career without 
allowing the muses to interfere very much with his scientific profession. 

But he found time to write and publish anonymously the next year 
what has always seemed to its readers a very curious, humorless, equivo- 
cal, and erotic piece of writing called The Oeconomy of Love." It is chari- 
table, and perhaps true, to assume, as some critics have done, that Arm- 
strong intended this poem partly as a playful satire on erotic writing, 
but its seeming lack of humor has suggested to others that his intention 
was partly didactic. This is my own belief. Whatever the author’s mo- 
tives, the piece became the joy of the prurient and a financial plum to 
various publishers from 1736 to 1768, when according to the rather vague 
declarations of Armstrong’s bibliographers, he expurgated certain pas- 
sages. At any rate he did not publish it in his Miscellanies in 1770. 

Upon Armstrong and his subsequent literary and medical career the 
effects of The Oeconomy of Love are difficult to estimate. The poem made 
him well known among the gay blades of the time. However, it must have 
produced among his sobersided Scotch friends and relatives considerable 
consternation. For Armstrong himself the reception of the poem could 
only have created much irritation and embarrassment because, even if 
he were something of a sly young dog, he wanted to succeed as a doctor 
by gaining the patronage of a respectable clientele. The reaction to the 
poem or to gossip about it by many prospective patients may have been 
pretty accurately summed up by a certain Mr. Meyrick, who told Charles 
Bucke, Dr. Akenside’s biographer, that Armstrong “ruined himself. . . 
by that foolish performance of his, the Economy of Love. How, in the 
name of heaven, could he ever expect that a woman would let him enter 
her house again, after that? The man was a fool! He, who undertakes to 
be a physician, must be chastity itself.”"" This view was also held by Rob- 
ert Chambers, who declared that the poem “greatly diminished the repu- 
tation of the author,” asserting in the same breath, that it was clear from 
“one of the ‘Cases of Literary Property,’ that Andrew Millar, the book- 
seller, paid [? Armstrong] fifty pounds for the copy-right of this poem.’”’” 
It was also recorded by Timperley that the author received fifty guineas 

10 See the C.B.E.L. for the numerous editions of this poem, including one in Italian in 
1755. I have not compared the alleged revision in 1768 with the earlier versions. My copy, 
dated 1747, is not included in the list in the C.B.E.L. This edition contains forty-three 
pages, the same number as in the first edition, according to Williams’ bibliography. The 
poem itself offers practical advice to the young man of 1736 as to how to behave in the art 
of love. 

" Charles Bucke, On the Life, Writings, and Genius of Akenside (London, 1832), p. 30. 
12 Chambers, op. cit., p. 59. 
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from Millar.” In view of Armstrong’s intimacy with Millar, this may be 
true, but there are no documents available to verify such a transaction." 
As to what Armstrong thought about The Oeconomy of Love and Millar 
years later, certain fairly clear inferences may be made from the following 
statement gleaned from the Medical Essays, Armstrong’s final publica- 
tion in 1773: 

As an author tow his fate has been somewhat particular. . . . His having written 
a Poem upon a subject reckoned of no inconsiderable consequence to the health 
of mankind was, as some say, sufficient alone in this age and meridian, to have 
ruined him as a Physician. At the same time, from the treachery of one Book- 
seller after another, it is true enough what one of his friends guessed not long 
ago... that tho’ his works, as he called them—, had sold greatly; he did not be- 
lieve they had all together brought near so much as has often been made by one 
play that deserved to have been damned. 


From the above it would appear that Armstrong defended the theme 
and purpose of his extraordinary poem, and may never have made much 
money out of it. Partly as an antidote to The Oeconomy of Love, and more 
probably as an attempt to maintain and increase his medical reputation, 
Armstrong published in 1737 A Synopsis of the History and Cure of 
Venereal Diseases." 

Meantime Armstrong was cultivating his social contacts in London, 

chiefly, it seems, with Thomson and his circle. In 1737 he was initiated 
into the Masonic brotherhood, if we can trust alleged newspaper evi- 
dence of that year, reported in the following contribution to Notes and 
Queries: 
A scrap from the Daily Advertiser of Tues., Sept. 13, 1737 preserved in a volume 
of Masonic Collections, by Dr. Rawlinson (now Bodl. MS., Rawl. c. 136) informs 
us that on the preceding Friday, James Thomson, Esq., author of The Seasons, 
Dr. Armstrong, and others, were admitted free and accepted Masons at Old 
Man’s Coffee-House, Charing Cross, on which occasion ‘Richard Savage, Esq., 
son of the late Earl Rivers, officiated as master.’!” 


Unfortunately this note cannot be found in the Daily Advertiser for Sept- 
13, 1737, but I assume that it appeared in another newspaper of the same 
date, as it has every ring of authenticity. 


3 C. H. Timperley, Dictionary of Printers and Printing (London, 1839), p. 719. 

4 The first edition of The Oeconomy of Love was, according to Williams, printed for 
T. Cooper, at the Globe in Pater-Noster-Row. I have seen editions of 1747 and 1749, both 
printed for M. Cooper at the same address. The Public Advertiser (August 28, 1753) listed 
another edition also printed for M. Cooper. 

% Armstrong’s Medical Essays (London, 1773), pp. 37-41. 16 Printed for A. Millar. 

17 Quoted Notes and Queries, 2 Ser., 1 (No. 7, Feb. 16, 1856), 131. This note sent in by 
W. D. Macray of New College was reprinted by Léon Morel in his James Thomson Sa Vie et 
Ses Euvres (Paris, 1895), p. 123 n. See also Stanley V. Makower, Richard Savage a Mystery 
in Biography (London, 1909), pp. 253-254. 
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For the next three years of Armstrong’s career all data have vanished, 
but it is known that in June, 1741, he asked for the Rev. Thomas Birch’s 
recommendation to the famous Dr. Richard Mead in order to be appoint- 
ed physician to the troops going to the West Indies.'* This appointment 
Armstrong failed, it seems, to receive. On July 20, 1741, he wrote to 
Birch from Rawthmell’s" as follows: 

Dear Sir: 

I should be glad if it were convenient for you to carry me to Dr Mead again 
tomorrow morning. If it is please leave word at the Barr here and they will 
communicate it to me this evening. I shall make no apology to so good a Friend 
for this trouble, as it is a mere trifle to what you have submitted to on my ac- 
count. [ am 

Dear Sir 
Your most humble & obliged 
Serv 
John Armstrong”® 


Tkis letter shows that Armstrong was already on familiar terms with 
Birch, who by 1741 was in a position to help many friends less established 
than he." Another glimpse of Armstrong’s friendship with Birch appears 
in the following letter, unaddressed, but surely to Birch, written again 
at Rawthmell’s October 6, 1742: 


Dear Sir: 

If you are to be at Leisure next Friday M‘ Spence* and I shall be glad to meet 
you about two at Richard’s Coffee house within Temple Barr, from whence we 
shall adjourn to any Tavern you please to dine together. If Friday is not conven- 
ient for you please leave word at the Barr here at at [sic] meeting we shall agree 
upon some Day next Week 

Iam 
Dear Sir 
Your most humble and obliged 
Servant 
John Armstrong™ 


18 See John Nichols, Biographical and Literary Anecdotes of William Bowyer, Printer, 
F.S.A. (London, 1782), p. 583. See also Bullen’s account of Armstrong in D.N.B. 

19 For Rawthmell’s Coffee-House in Covent Garden, see P. H. Ditchfield, Memorials of 
Old London (London, 1908), 1, 138. 

2° Printed from Br. Mus. MS. Sloane, 4300, f. 90. 

® For the Rev. Thomas Birch (1705-1766), see D.N.B. To that account it should be 
added that Birch was on the Committee of Managers of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Learning in 1736, along with Dr. Mead, the poet Thomson, and the latter’s friend, 
George Lewis Scott, the mathematician. Birch seems to have had boundless kindness and 
energy. For a lively account of his walking around London city in one day see the Political 
Magazine, xm (1787), 324. # Presumably the Rev. Joseph Spence. 

% From Br. Mus. MS. Sloane 4300, f. 90. This letter and that of July 20, 1741, are side 
by side in the MSS. 
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In April of 1744 appeared Armstrong’s The Art of Preserving Health, 
his one poem which deserved much contemporary fame, and which pre- 
sumably added luster to his medical reputation. The publisher of the 
successful work was Andrew Millar, with whom Armstrong was intimate 
for many years. In October, 1744, Millar wrote to John Forbes the young- 
er, of Culloden, then in Flanders, a letter containing the following: ‘Our 
friend Peter [Rev. Patrick Murdoch]* is well in Suffolk, Mr Mitchell,” 
Thomson and Armstrong are all in good health and frequently join wt 
[sic] me in remembeering [sic] you.””” Such was the congenial group of 
gifted Scotsmen with whom Armstrong appears to have been increasingly 
associated in 1744, when Smollett began to practice medicine in London. 

Next year came the Forty-Five, and in April, 1746, Culloden, concern- 
ing which Armstrong, as far as I know, never commented in his writings 
or correspondence. His feelings may only be guessed at from the fact that 
one of his brothers was opposed to the rebellion.”* 

Armstrong’s first known medical appointment came in February, 
1746, according to John Nichols’ note: “In Feb. 1746 Dr. Pringle, Dr. 
Armstrong and Dr. Baker were nominated physicians to the Hospital for 
lame, maimed, and sick soldiers, behind Buckingham-house.’”*® The Dr. 
Pringle mentioned above was presumably the brilliant Sir John Pringle, 
born in Roxburghshire in 1707, and hence about two years older than 
the poet. In 1730 Pringle received his M.D. from Leyden; he then became 
a physician in Edinburgh and from 1734 to 1742 taught pneumatics and 
moral philosophy at the University of Edinburgh, where Armstrong had 
received his M.D. in 1732. It is possible that Armstrong while an ad- 


% This poem in quarto appeared about April 12, 1744, according to the Daily Advertiser 
for that date. The printer was William Strahan, and thanks to Messrs. Spottiswoode, 
Ballantyne & Co., Ltd., London, I am able to furnish the following entry from Strahan’s 
ledger (fol. 39a): 

Andrew Millar Dr. 
April 1744 Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health 17 Sheets Double Pica 4*° No. 1250 
Coarse and 50 Fine @ 21s p Sheet 17/17/0 

% Murdoch was the biographer of the poet Thomson. 

% Mr. Mitchell was Sir Andrew Mitchell, F.R.S. in 1735, close friend of Thomson, and 
related to Smollett. He was later envoy to Berlin. 

27 Quoted from the complete letter in More Culloden Papers ed. Duncan Warrand 
(Inverness, 1927), m1, 233 ff. 

28 In The Poetical Works of Armstrong, Dyer, and Green (Edinburgh, 1858), xxi, the 
editor, the Rev. George Gilfillan, printed a note on one of the poet’s brothers who succeeded 
his father as parish clergyman and who according to local tradition was a “flaming Anti- 
Jacobite.” This brother, William Armstrong, was minister of Castleton from 1733 to 1751. 
See A. W. Somerville “Dr. John Armstrong, Poet and Physician,’’ Border Magazine 
(London, 1926), xxx1, [49}-51. 

#9 John Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes (London, 1812-15), 1, 144. 
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vanced student at Edinburgh had known him there. At any rate, the 
above appointment was a relatively minor matter for Pringle.** Arm- 
strong’s other associate, Dr. Baker, is hard to identify, but was possibly 
Dr. Henry Baker, F.R.S., known as “Microscope” Baker, whom Alex- 
ander Carlyle met in London in 1746," at which time he also met Arm- 
strong and Thomson. 

Carlyle’s account of Armstrong in the spring of 1746 is invaluable for 
revealing him at that period. 


Of the literary people I met with at this time in London [wrote Carlyle] I must 
not forget Thomson the poet and Dr. Armstrong. Dickson® had come to London 
from Leyden with his degree of M.D., and had been introduced to Armstrong, 
who was his countryman. A party was formed at the Ducie Tavern at Temple Bar, 
where the company were Armstrong, Dickson, and Andrew Millar, with Murdoch 
his friend. Thomson came at last, and disappointed me both by his appearance 
and conversation. Armstrong bore him down, having got into his sarcastical vein 
by the wine he had drunk before Thomson joined us.* 


Armstrong’s sarcasm was, as we shall see, one of the salient features of his 
character. The indolent Thomson was probably later than usual in ar- 
riving at the party. However, he knew Armstrong’s kindly as well as his 
satirical side. 

Some time after 1746, the Rev. Joseph Spence, who, as we have seen, 
knew Armstrong in 1742, received a letter from one N. Herbert, answer- 
ing a request from “D*.. Armstrong” on the technique of resuscitating 
drowned persons.* Perhaps Armstrong was trying to read up on that 
subject. Possibly sgme other doctor named Armstrong was making the 
inquiry. Little is known, indeed, as to the precise nature and extent of 
Armstrong’s private practice. 

It looks as though Armstrong, along with his medicai work, always 


% Pringle had been physician to the Earl of Stair in the Dettingen campaign. In 1746 
he accompanied the Duke of Cumberland to Culloden. In 1747 and 1748 he was abroad 
again with the army. The standard accounts of Pringle do not refer to this appointment to 
the hospital for incapacitated soldiers. 

31 See The Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle, ed. John Hill Burton (London and 
Edinburgh, 1910), p. 204. 

® This Dickson referred to was Thomas Dickson, M.D. and F.R.S., (ca. 1727-1784). 
In Leyden Dickson was a student with Charles Townshend and John Wilkes. In 1758 he 
married Carlyle’s eldest sister, Margaret, in London. For the best account of Dickson, 
see his obituary, Gent. Mag., t1v (June, 1784), 476. See also R. W. Innes Smith, English- 
Speaking Students of Medicine at the University of Leyden (Edinburgh, 1932), p. 67, where it 
is stated that Dickson obtained his M.D. on April 8, 1746. 

% Carlyle, op. cit., pp. 205-206. 

* See the Rev. Joseph Spence, Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters, of Books and Men 
(London, 1858), pp. 316-317. 
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maintained a lively though irregular interest in writing. There is a kind 1 
of autobiography lurking in his couplet: L 
Yet once a moon, perhaps, I steal a night : 

And, if our sire Apollo pleases, write. : 

(Of Benevolence, ll. 16-17) f 





After the success of The Art of Preserving Health, the ingenious doctor 
broke into print at fairly regular intervals from 1744 to 1761. And his 
medical practice grew. Thomson, shortly before his death (about April, 
1748), wrote to his friend Paterson: “Good-natured, obliging Millar, is 
as usual. Though the Doctor increases in business he does not decrease 
in spleen; but there is a certain kind of spleen that is both humane and 
agreeable, like Jacques in the play: I sometimes too, have a touch of it.””™ 
Shortly after this letter was written, there appeared in print “after four- 
teen or fifteen years,” as Thomson expressed it,*® his well known Castle 
of Indolence. This poem contained portraits of his friends, Armstrong 
being depicted, it was thought, in stanza 60 of Cantor: 


With him was sometimes join’d, in silent walk 
(Profoundly silent, for they never spoke) 

One shyer still, who quite detested talk: 

Oft stung by spleen, at once away he broke, 
To groves of pine, and broad o’ershading oak; 
There, inly thrilled, he wandered all alone, 
And on himself his pensive fury wroke, 

Ne never utter’d word, save when first shone 
The glittering star of eve—‘“Thank Heaven! the day is done.” 





To The Castle of Indolence, the best Spenserian poem of the eighteenth 
century, Armstrong made a slight contribution which indicates his real 
interest in Thomson’s creative work. To the self-portrait of Thomson, 
he may have contributed the line, “A bard here dwelt more fat than bard 
beseems,’’*’ and he certainly furnished many of the lines for the last four 
stanzas of the first canto. But a comparison of Armstrong’s four stanzas 
which he printed in his Miscellanies (“An Imitation of Spencer. Written 
at Mr. Thomson’s desire, to be inserted into the Castle of Indolence’’)* 
with the four stanzas as they stand in The Castle of Indolence discloses 


% See The Poetical Works of James Thomson, Aldine Edition (London, n.d. [c. 1860]), 1, 
cxii. * Tbid., 1, cxi. 

37 Oliver Elton in his Survey of English Literature, 1730-1780 (London, 1928), 1, 364, 
cited a variant of this line as Armstrong’s contribution. See Castle of Indolence, Canto 1, 
stanza 68. 

38 Quoted Armstrong’s Miscellanies (1770), 1, 164-166. 
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Thomson’s partial revision of Armstrong’s contribution,®® so that the 
usual editorial statement that Armstrong wrote these stanzas in Thom- 
son’s poem is inexact. 

At an uncertain date, before Thomson’s death in August, 1748, and 
when John Forbes of Culloden was in London, Armstrong wrote him the 
following note: 


My dear F.: 


As the D—, my particular Enemy, would have it, I can’t go with you. God 
send us good Luck in the Lottery! If mine comes up a ten thou, I intend to turn 
Gentleman; for if I drudge more, poyson me. My service to Thomson. 

I am ever yours, 
J. A. 
Sunday, near ten. 


The note reveals Armstrong’s typical view as to the dog’s life led bya 
physician. We shall see it repeated later. 

When Thomson died he was deeply mourned by his small circle of 
loyal Scottish friends. Armstrong, who was present at his friend’s death- 
bed, wrote letters to Murdock and to John Forbes of Culloden which re- 
veal his grief and his melancholy view of life. In his letter to Forbes, 
written seven days after Thomson died, he described his death and con- 
tinued with a strain of melancholy as romantic as that of Keats: 


Besides, I think him greatly to be envied, to have got fairly rid of this rascally 
world, and to have left it so universally regretted. We are to be pitied that are 
left behind; and if it was not for a very few friends whom I have still remaining, 
and who I have reason to hope will live as long as I, life would soon become too 
tedious and melancholy to be supported. I have often been tempted to wish, that 
nature had made me a little more callous; but then we should lose sensations too 
that give perhaps the most exquisite pleasures: there is even a luxury in melan- 
choly; and I do not know, whether it is not best to indulge it, at first, and give it 
a full vent, that it may exhaust istself, and leave the mind restored to its natural 
serenity, after those heavy clouds have fallen. 

I have the pleasure to tell you, that all other friends are well; Mitchell, Millar, 
Melvil, Sargent, are all well. 

My dearest Friend, 
Your most affectionate 
John Armstrong.“ 


% TI have not checked Armstrong’s stanzas with the first edition of Thomson’s The 
Castle of Indolence, published in May, 1748. It is possible that Thomson made additional 
revisions before his death in August of that year. 

Printed in Culloden Papers (London, 1815), p. 315. 

“| Culloden Papers, pp. 307 ff. 
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Probably at the very end of 1748 Armstrong printed a trivial, mildly 
amusing jeu d’esprit, Tke Muncher’s and Guszler’s Diary ... The Uni- 
versal Almanac, which he cherished sufficiently to reprint in his Miscel- 
lanies, vol. 1, “as First Printed In the Year MDCCXLVIII.” When Mr. 
Iolo Williams prepared his bibliography he had not seen a copy of this 
slight pamphlet, but one turned up in 1933, and was offered for sale by 
the bookseller Elkin Mathews, Esq. of London.” This parody on quack 
almanac-makers with its comic prognostications for the year 1749 cer- 
tainly added nothing to Armstrong’s literary achievement. 


II 


Toward 1750 Armstrong began corresponding with John Wilkes, who 
kept a good many of Armstrong’s notes and letters.“ Many of them are 
without date, but I shall cite some of them, and draw from others specific 
material to reveal aspects of Armstrong during his intimacy with Wilkes, 
which was finally severed about 1763. A more permanent friendship with 
Tobias Smollett was developing about 1750, though recently published 
Smollett letters show that they both were Scotsmen; both moved in 
medical circles; both were well known in literary groups by 1748; and 
both liked tavern life. Armstrong’s friendship with Smollett remained 
steadfast until the latter’s death in 1771. 

Probably after Smollett was settled in Chelsea (he moved there in the 
summer of 1750) Armstrong wrote to Wilkes the following undated note: 


Dear Sir: 


I am extreamly obliged to you for your kind Invitation and the fragrant pres- 
ent with which it was attended, but am very sorry I can’t possibly have the 
pleasure to dine with you to morrow except you can favour us with your Com- 
pany to Chelsea where D'. Maghie“ and I are to meet D*. Smollet at the Swan. 


The description in Mathews’ Catalogue, No. 52, 1933, runs: “The Muncher’s and 
Guzler’s Diary. The Wit’s, the Critic’s, the Conundrumist’s, the Farmer’s, the Petit- 
Mafitre’s Pocket Companion ...in a Word, the Universal Almanack. By Noureddin 
Alraschin formerly of Damascus, now of Datchet-Bridge, Esq. Printed for R. Baldwin, 
1749. First Edition, Sewn, 8vo.” Incidentally, the title page, as printed by Armstrong in his 
Miscellanies, is slightly different from that above. 

48 There are numerous letters and notes from Armstrong to Wilkes in the British Mu- 
seum. They have been utilized effectively by Horace Bleackley in his excellent Life of John 
Wilkes (London, 1917). I do not deal with all of them in this essay. 

“ Dr. Maghie was Dr. William Magie (or Macgie), a physician at Guy’s Hospital. See 
the list of subscribers to the Rev. John Blair’s The Chronology and History of the World 
(London, 1754). He is referred to in a letter of 1754 from Dr. William Hunter to Dr. Wil- 
liam Cullen (in Dr. John Thomson’s An Account of ... William Cullen, M.D., 2 vols. 

and London, 1859], 1, 661) as among Scotch physicians of eminence in London. 
See also Sir John Hawkins’ biography of Dr. Johnson for illuminating material on Dr. 
Maghie. 
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There is only one Gentleman more to be of the party, and it is one I assure my- 
self you will like at the first interview, perhaps we may be joined by L—— Ken- 
mure“ who is so much of a Gentleman that one forgets he is a Lord. The Ren- 
devous [sic] is to be at the British Coffee house Charing Cross between twelve and 
one. For god’s sake come if you can, and if you incline to take Ranelagh in your 
way home I’m your man for that too. 
' Dear Sir 
Your most faithful humble Serv‘. 
John Armstrong.“ 
Thursday Night. 


This dinner at the old Swan tavern, not far from Smollett’s home in 
Chelsea, suggests other associations between Smollett, Dr. William 
Magie, and their friend Lord Kenmure. 

On such convivial occasions there was surely some discussion of Arm- 
strong’s current publications. His poem Of Benevolence: An Epistle to 
Eumenes appeared in folio in 1751, printed for Millar. This is a short 
piece of 153 lines written in prosy couplets. It displays a strong humani- 
tarian impulse consistently characteristic of its author. In his Miscel- 
lanies (1, 113) Armstrong wrote: “This little piece was addressed to a 
worthy Gentleman, as an expression of gratitude for his kind endeavors 
to do the Author a great piece of service.” Who the gentleman (Eumenes) 
was remains a mystery. In his poem Armstrong declares that he has no 
serious literary ambitions: 


Not oft I sing: the happier for the town, 

So stun’d already they’re quite stupid grown 
With monthly, daily—charming things I own. 
Happy for them, I seldom court the Nine; 
Another art, a serious art is mine. 

Of nauseous verses offer’d once a week, 

You cannot say I did it, if you’re sick. 

*Twas ne’er my pride to shine by flashy fits 
Among the daily, weekly, monthly wits. 
Content if some few friends indulge my name, 
So slightly am I stung with love of fame, 

I would not scrawl one hundred idle lines— 
Not for the praise of all the Magazines.“ 


To please a few select souls above the vulgar mob and to be a man of 
benevolence and honor is better than to be merely successful as a poet— 
such is Armstrong’s central theme, presented, I believe, in all sincerity. 


“ L-Kenmure was probably the Hon. John Gordon of Kenmure (1713-69). But for the 
forfeiture of the title in 1715 he would have been a lord. 
 B.M. Add. MS. 30, 875, f. 13. 47 Of Benevolence, ll. 3-15. 
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A more vigorous and very readable poem by Armstrong was printed in 
1753 in quarto for R. Griffiths, editor of the Monthly Review. It bore the 
title Taste: An Epistle To A Young Critic and ran to 249 lines in the usual 
couplet form. Here Armstrong in his advice to a young critic expresses 
views on criticism which are of real interest to a student of pre-Romantic 
theories: 

Good native Taste, tho’ rude, is seldom wrong, 

Be it in music, painting, or in song. 

But this, as well as other faculties, 

Improves with age and ripens by degrees. 

I know, my dear; ’tis needless to deny’t, 

You like Voiture,“* you think him wondrous bright: 


But seven years hence, your relish more matur’d 
What now delights will hardly be endur’d.” 


Read boldly, and unprejudic’d p-ruse 
Each fav’rite modern, ev’n each ancient muse.* 


‘But to the ancients.’—Faith! I am not clear, 
For all the smooth round type of Elzevir, 
That every work which lasts in prose or song, 
Two thousand years, deserves to last so long.™ 


Tasteless, implicit, indolent and tame, 
At second-hand we chiefly praise or blame.™ 


Judge for yourself; nor wait with timid phlegm 
*Till some illustrious pedant hum or hem.* 


In concluding the poem, Armstrong develops in a lively manner an 
analogy (which he accepts as valid) between good taste in literature and 
good taste in food and drink: 


For all the fine sensations still have dwelt, 
Perhaps, where one was exquisitely felt. 

Thus he who heavenly Maro truly feels 

Stands fix’d on Raphael, and at Handel thrills. 
The grosser senses too, the taste, the smell, 

Are likely truest where the fine prevail: 

Who doubts that Horace must have cater’d well? 
Friend, I’m a shrewd observer, and will guess 
What books you doat on from your fav’rite mess. 
Brown and L’Estrange will surely charm whome’er 


8 Armstrong evidently referred to Vincent Voiture’s Works published in London in 1736. 
4° Taste, ll. 26-33. 5° Thid., ll. 111-112. 51 Tbid., ll. 125-128. 
% Tbid., ll. 151-152. 53 Tbid., Il. 178-179. 
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The frothy pertness strikes of weak small-beer. 
Who steeps the calf’s fat loin in greasy sauce 
Will hardly loathe the praise that bastes an ass. 
Who riots on Scotcht Collops scorns not any 
Insipid, fulsome, trashy miscellany.™ 


These lines express the anti-Neoclassical critical theories aired in the 
middle of the century by the most original and independent minds. And 
Armstrong was an independent spirit, a ‘man inadvisable,” as Hume put 
it. It is hard to say what the critics thought of Taste. Wilkes, no mean 
judge of literature, approved, for Armstrong thanked him for his praise 
in a letter of May 22, 1753, in which he added however that he had over- 
heard adverse criticism of it “at Slaughters® last Sunday.’ Such criti- 
cism, indeed, Armstrong had anticipated in a letter to Wilkes on May 
2, 1753: “I have ventured my Ep-[sic] into the press, and had the first 
proof last Night. If it should come out from what hand it came, and 
my Lord the Town should damn it for execrable Stuff, I have the old 
Excuse ready cook’d.’’§? 

In this same year of 1753, one Dr. Theobald®* addressed two Latin 
odes “Ad ingenuum Virum, tum medicis tum poeticis, facultatibus prae- 
stantem, Johannem Armstrong M.D.” These probably appeared in the 
magazines; they were printed again in 1782 by John Nichols. 

During the 1750’s Armstrong wrote frequently to Wilkes, and from 
this correspondence some gleanings are of interest. In a note of January 
17, 1750/1,® he thanked Wilkes for a cheese and conveyed to him his 
brother’s™ best compliments. There is also a very friendly epistle to 
Wilkes written July 18, 1751, in which Armstrong expressed unbounded 
enthusiasm for the countryside: Armstrong used to visit Wilkes at his 
fine country manor at Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire,® at this period. On 
October 12 [?1752], Armstrong notified Wilkes™ that he had just moved 
from Cursitor Street“ to Arundel Street in the Strand. The letters of 
Armstrong to Wilkes, generally speaking, were very confiding, informal, 
gay, and occasionally risqué. In 1753 he sent through Wilkes his compli- 


% Thid., ll. 231-245. 5 Slaughter’s Coffee-house. 

56 From B.M. Add. MS. 30867, f. 82. 

57 Quoted from Armstrong’s letter, B.M. Add. MS. 30867, f. 80. 

58 Perhaps Dr. Theobald is to be identified as John Theobald, M.D., author of minor 
medical publications. 

5® See Nichols, Biographical and Literary Anecdotes of William Bowyer (London, 1782), 
p. 583. 6 B.M. Add. MS. 30867, f. 42. 

61 See footnotes 27 and 146 for Armstrong’s brothers. 

* For an account of Wilkes as a country gentleman, see Bleackley, op. cit., pp. 18 ff. 

68 B.M. Add. MS. 30867, f. 64. 

6 Cursitor Street was off Chancery Lane, opposite Lincolns Inn. 
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ments to Dr. Brewster® of Bath, where Wilkes spent rakish weekends, 
and to “that genial Soul good Master Quinn” at the same resort. Arm- 
strong was continually thanking Wilkes for favors and at times he re- 
ferred to his medical attentions to Wilkes’ daughter Mary (Polly), born 
in 1750. Writing October 4, 1755, he acknowledged Wilkes’ kindness in 
recommending a poor girl (probably one of his charity cases) to St. 
Thomas’ hospital.” 

Certain letters from Armstrong to Wilkes show their common interest 
in literature and involve their mutual friend, Smollett, who may well 
have dispatched to Wilkes more letters than have survived. For example, 
in Armstrong’s letter to Wilkes dated December 30, 1755, we find the 
following: 


I am very glad if my little great Book® has given you any Amusement, and 
it pleases me particularily [sic] to find you approve of Mr. Arnold’s Epitaph." 
You take it as it was intended, a Scetch [sic] of the Character of a good and amia- 
ble Man, who should have died hereafter. Your Opinion of it gives me double 
pleasure because I have heard the Alderman’s Heirs and Executors abused in a 
most violent manner for putting up such a low piece of stuff. I did not know till 
now that D‘ Smollet and I had wrote upon the same Subject. I long to see his 
and your bawdy (I suppose) Translation of us both to Peggy. I have a great 
number of serious and important things to say upon this and other subjects but 
must defer them. 


The subject (so vaguely referred to) upon which both Armstrong and 
Smollett wrote remains dark: it could not have been Arnold’s epitaph, 
which would seem to be a curiously unpromising theme to translate into 
bawdry. I know of nothing written in a foreign language at this time by 
either writer. And who was Peggy? What was she? To such queries 
Armstrong recorded a partial but perhaps perfect answer in another 
letter, undated, when he recalled the “gay pleasures of your [Wilkes’] 
company and that dear coy Wanton, Peggy,’’”® whose frailties or virtues 
are not recorded in any known epitaph. 

A week later Wilkes opened another epistle from Armstrong dated 
January 6, 1756, in part as follows: 


Dear Sir 


I am going to answer your very kind and entertaining Letter at a time of the day 
when I am seldom or never in the Humour of writing, because I shall have no time 


* For Dr. Thomas Brewster, see Bleackley, op. cit., p. 23. From the Wilkes correspond- 
ence it is clear that Brewster had met Armstrong and liked him. 

6° B.M. Add. MS. 30867, f. 109. 

67 This must refer to some sort of common-place book in which Armstrong copied his 
minor writings and reflections. 

68 [ know not whether this was ever printed, nor can I identify Mr. Arnold. 
69 B.M. Add. MS. 30867, ff. 112-112a. 7 B.M. Add. MS. 30875, f. 17. 
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for it in the Evening. Your praises make me more than an amends for all that the 
vulgar herd of Criticks at the Bedford George’s, &c. &c. &c., can ever say against 
me, and I thank you most heartily for your alteration of that flat Line in Benevo- 
lence; you have improved it greatly by two slight Strokes, and it shall be read 
so in all future Editions. I like your Translation of E. I’s Inscription much, and 
dare say Peggy must have approved of it greatly, at least at her heart; it is not 
verbum verbo to be sure but has all the Freedom of an Original, what few Trans- 
- Jations can boast of[.] D——n” is gone to the Country for two or three weeks so 
you'll probably see him as soon as I shall. I am just going to take the step you so 
very kindly push me on to, and which I should have ventured upon nine years ago 
if it had not been for that State of Spirits which has made me set about it with 
some reluctance now, as it is an attempt to plunge deeper into a Business which 
upon some Occasions fills me with insupportable Anxiety the Cause of a thousand 
Reveries and Blunders which you have often seen me ashamed of. Smollett imag- 
ines he and I may both make Fortunes by this project of his; I’m afraid he is too 
sanguine, but if it should turn out according to his hopes farewell Physick and all 
its Cares for me and welcome dear Tranquillity and Retirement.” 


This correspondence is difficult to understand. What was Wilkes prais- 
ing which the coffee-house critics were condemning? As Armstrong had 
published nothing since his Taste (1753), perhaps Wilkes was praising 
some new and still unpublished piece as well as “improving” Of Benevo- 
lence. Of “E. I’s Inscription” there appears no record. Again, what was 
“the step” toward which Wilkes was so kindly urging his friend—a step 
he might have taken nine years previously? One point however is clear: 
Smollett’s “project” was either what he called “an extensive Plan which 
I last year [1755] projected for a sort of academy of the belles lettres; a 
Scheme which will one day, I hope be put in Execution to its utmost 
extent,” or it was what Smollett called a “small branch” of that plan, 
The Critical Review, initiated at the end of 1755, with its first number 
already in the press when Armstrong was writing his letter. In either 
case it is clear that Armstrong was one of the committee of projectors 
of which Smollett was chairman, and this means that Armstrong must 
be regarded as perhaps one of the “four gentlemen of approved abili- 
ties’”® who “conducted,” to use Smollett’s word, The Critical Review, in 
its beginnings at least. Armstrong at this period was doctoring Wilkes’ 
daughter, who, after the separation of Wilkes and his wife in 1756, was 
sent to a girls’ school in Chelsea. In an undated letter written about this 


" Of Benevolence, published 1751. 

7 D—n was possibly Sir William Duncan, physician in ordinary to George III, and one of 
Wilkes’ physicians in 1763. 7 B.M. Add. MS. 30867, ff. 113-113a. 

% Quoted Smollett’s letter to Dr. John Moore, written Aug. 3, 1756. See The Letters of 
Tobias Smollett, M.D., ed. Edward S. Noyes (Harvard University Press, 1926), p. 39. 

% Idem. 
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time, Armstrong thanked Wilkes as usual for favors and continued: “I 
owe more jaunts to Chelsea than I hope my dear Miss Wilkes will have 
occasion for all the time she is to pass there. I found her so free of her 
little complaint that I thought it would be sufficient for her to take the 
few remaining powders. However I propose to give her another call 
within a day or two.””* How far in Chelsea Armstrong had to walk from 
Mary Wilkes’ school” to Smollett’s home I do not know, but the two 
doctors probably got together at Monmouth House repeatedly to discuss 
the deplorable state of medicine and literature in the ’fifties. 

Another theme on which they agreed, no doubt, was the blindness of 
a certain theatrical manager named Garrick in failing to recognize and 
promote a sterling tragedy when it was offered to him. Good strong 
Smollettian invective on this subject warmed Armstrong’s heart, for he 
too had created a tragedy, The Forced Marriage, which he piously pre- 
served for printing in 1770 in The Miscellanies, where it is recorded that 
the drama was written in 1754. Prefixed to the play is this peevish fore- 
word: 


The following Play, which was written chiefly with a view to expose a most cruel 
and absurd piece of tyranny too common in life, might have appeared upon the 
Stage many years ago: If the Author could have dangled after Managers; or have 
used the access he had been offered to the prostituted patronage of two or three 
great Men, to whose taste he did not chuse to appeal; or after all, if any but the 
two female characters could have been properly represented at the time when the 
piece was finished.”* 


The cryptic references in this introduction were never explained in print 
by the indignant author, but fortunately David Hume commented on 
them to the printer William Strahan to whom he wrote on March 13, 
1770, just after The Miscellanies appeared: 


I am sorry to hear that Dr Armstrong has printed his Tragedy among his Mis- 
cellanies. It is certainly one of the worst pieces I ever saw; and totally unworthy 
of his other Productions. I should have endeavord [sic] to dissuade him from 
printing it, had he been a man advisable. But I knew, that he keeps an Anger 
against Garrick for above twenty Years for refusing to bring it on the Stage; and 


7 B.M. Add. MS. 30875, f. 30. 

7 Mary Wilkes lived at a boarding school run by a Mrs. Aylesworth and a Madame 
Beete. On August 12 (no year stated) Armstrong wrote Wilkes: ‘“‘Dt Smollet told me that 
the School you directed me to enquire about was a very reputable one and that a great 
number of young Ladies of the first fashion in England were educated there.” (B.M. Add. 
MS. 30875, f. 28). Smollett would have known about this Chelsea school, where it is likely 
that his daughter Elizabeth, two years older than Mary Wilkes, was educated. 

7 Quoted Armstrong’s Miscellanies, m1, [3]. 
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he never since woud [sic] allow him to be so much as a tolerable Actor. I thought 
therefore it was wiser not to meddle in the affair.” 


From this it must be inferred that Hume, who knew Armstrong by 1754, 
had read the play in manuscript® and knew the details of Armstrong’s 
efforts to stage it. Armstrong still valued it in 1770, even to the point 
of perhaps issuing it then in pseudo-separate form.* 

In 1758, in May, when his friend Smollett was having a final look at 
his most indiscreet libel against Admiral Knowles, Armstrong had the 
satisfaction of seeing in print his small pamphlet in prose called Sketches 
Or Essays On Various Subjects, By Launcelot Temple, Esq. This was 
reprinted in Armstrong’s Miscellanies (1770) as “Sketches,” vol. 1, and 
to it he added in 1770 “Sketches,” vol. m1, never before published. Both 
of these parts present material of distinct interest to the student of mid- 
eighteenth-century literature and ideas. Here we find a mixture of liberal 
and conservative attitudes on a variety of subjects. As in his poem Taste, 
he insisted that good taste was innate. He inveighed against obscure 
writing, modernized spelling, and newly coined words. He preferred 
natural to artificial beauty in gardens, finding “the wild variety of the 
woods”’® far better than artificial flowering shrubs. In music he confessed 
his dislike of the Italian variety, but declared “the Welch, the Scotch, 
the Jrish music, reaches the heart.”® On the English poets he expressed 
himself freely, revealing his admiration for Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton. He accepted the irregularities in Shakespeare’s versification and 
asserted that he “had the most musical ear of all the English poets.”™ 
Upon his own decade he was extremely severe, terming it 


the sickly wane, the impotent decline of the eighteenth century: which from a 
hopeful boy became a most insignificant man; and for any thing that appears at 


79 See The Letters of David Hume, ed. J. Y. T. Greig (Clarendon Press, 1932), 11, 218. 

8° Tt is perhaps significant that Hume’s first epistolary reference to Armstrong is found in 
his correspondence for the year 1754, shortly after he missed seeing Wilkes, who called on 
him in the fall of that year. Hume wrote October 16, 1754 (in his second letter to Wilkes): 
“if you see Dr Armstrong let him know, that I am ambitious of retaining a Part in his 
Memory.” From Hume’s Letters, ed. Greig, 1, 206. 

8! For vague evidence on this point, see Iolo A. Williams, of. cit., p. 37. 

8 Sketches was announced as published May 22, 1758, in The Public Advertiser of that 
date. The same newspaper for June 29, 1758, announced that a second edition corrected 
would be available the next day. Bibliographers and collectors of Armstrong will find of 
interest the following note in The Public Advertiser of June 16, 1758, appended to the notice 
of Sketches, printed for A. Millar: “A few Errors having escaped the Author’s Notice in 
Correcting the Sheets, they are now rectified on a small Slip of Paper, which those who 
purchased this Pamphlet before the Errata were printed, may have on applying as above.” 

8 Armstrong’s Miscellanies, 11, 142. % Tbid., p. 153. % Tbid., p. 164. 
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present will die a very fat drowsy blockhead, and be damned to eternal infamy 
and contempt.* 


About the time the Sketches was published, Alexander Carlyle was in 
Armstrong’s company in London and recorded very vivid recollections 
of him and Smollett: 


As soon as my sister®’ got into her house in Aldermansbury, Dr. Dickson and she 
gave a dinner to my friends with two or three of his. There were Doctors Pitcairn, 
Armstrong, Smollett, and Orme, together with Dr. Robertson,** John Blair, 
Home* and myself. We passed an exceedingly pleasant day, although Smollett 
had given Armstrong a staggering blow at the beginning of dinner, by asking him 
some questions about his nose, which was still patched, on account of his having 
Tun it through the side-glass of his chariot when somebody came up to speak to 
him. Armstrong was naturally glumpy, and this, I was afraid, would have 
silenced him all day, which it might, had not Smollett called him familiarly John 
soon after his joke on his nose; but he knew that Smollett loved and respected 
him, and soon recovered his good-humour, and became brilliant.* 


With such a group of Scottish dramatists, divines, historians, and physi- 
cians practicing the art of health by enjoying Dickson’s food and drink, 
the conversation was indeed worthy of a recording Boswell to jot down 
the good stories of old days north of the Tweed which set the table in a 
roar. And if Armstrong indulged regularly in the luxury of his own 
chariot, he must have been doing very well with his medical fees! 

However, in October, 1758, he was on the point of joining the military 
expedition to the West Indies. On the 21st of the month he confided in 
Wilkes: “‘You’ll perhaps have seen by this Time how the news papers 
have provided for me—* But you know what sort of oracles they are. 
It is true I have been almost spirited away along with this Expedition 
to the West Indies by some of my Friends, while others who know the 
Climate, the Service &c have been as busy and more effectually so in dis- 
suading ‘me from it.”*? Among those who discouraged Armstrong from 
visiting the West Indies was perhaps Smollett, who knew from experi- 
ence what he was talking about. 

To revert briefly to Armstrong’s prose essays, Sketches, it is to be noted 


8 Tbid., p. 170. 

87 Carlyle went to London about the end of February, 1758, to assist at his sister Mar- 
garet’s wedding. Her marriage to Dr. Thomas Dickson took place on March 6. (See The 
Public Advertiser, March 6, 1758.) The dinner described by Carlyle was given probably 
sometime in March or April, 1758. 

88 Dr. William Robertson, known as Principal Robertson, the Scottish historian. 

** John Hume, author of Douglas. © Quoted Carlyle, op. cit., p. 363. 

* I do not know what unkind comment on Sketches appeared in the papers in 1758. 

® B.M. Add. MS. 30867, f. 148. 
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in passing that the pamphlet was read by Hume, in Edinburgh. His reac- 
tion we discover in his letter June 20, 1758, to Andrew Millar, for whom 
the work was printed: 


I have read a small Pamphlet calld Sketches, which from the Style I take to be 
Dr Armstrong’s, tho’ the public Voice gives it to Allan Kamsay. I find the in- 
genious Author, whoever he be, ridicules the new Method of Spelling,™ as he 
calls it: But that Method of spelling, Honor, instead of Honour, was Lord Boling- 
brokes, Dr Middletons, & Mr Pope’s; besides many other eminent Writers. How- 
ever, to tell truth, I hate to be any way particular in a Trifle; and therefore, if 
Mr Strahan has not printed off above ten or twelve Sheets,™ I should not be dis- 
pleas’d, if you told him to follow the usual, that is, his own, way of Spelling 
throughout. We shall make the other Volumes conformable to it. If he be ad- 
vanced farther, there is no great Matter.% 


The very prompt and on the whole complimentary review of Sketches 
in The Critical Review for May 1758 (composed, I feel sure, by Smollett) 
made very pleasant reading for Armstrong. The reviewer went on record 
that “in these Sketches, careless as they are, we can plainly perceive the 
hand of a master.’ The reviewer after deferentially taking exception 
to Armstrong’s definition of true genius, continued in friendly good 
humor: 


We likewise beg leave to differ from our author’s opinion, that mutton has a more 
delicious flavour than venison; and that flounder is preferable to turbut. This, we 
conceive, is a downright solecism in eating, on which we should be glad to hold a 
practical conference with Mr. Launcelot Temple.*” 


In gastronomical theory and practice both Drs. Smollett and Armstrong 
had definite ideas which were not always in agreement. Smollett was, 
we hope, amused by Amrstrong’s theory in his poem Taste that one could 
tell a person’s literary taste from his gustatory preferences. In fact, the 
editor of The Critical Review preferred venison to mutton, only conceding 
in Humphry Clinker, through his spokesman Bramble, that “five-year 
old mutton, fed on the fragrant herbage of the mountains . . . might vie 
with venison in juice and flavour.”** The worthy doctors disagreed also 
on the subject of veal. In Taste Armstrong insisted that: 


Who steeps the calf’s fat loin in greasy sauce 
Will hardly loathe the praise that bastes an ass. 


% For Armstrong’s essay, “Of the Modern Art of Spelling,” see his Miscellanies, 1, 
145-147. Armstrong objected to omitting the “u” in words like favour, honour, labour. 

® For the historical work of Hume, then printing, see his Letiers, ed. Greig, 1, 283. 

% Letters of Hume, ed. Greig, 1, 282. 

% The Critical Review, v (May, 1758), 380. 7 Tbid., p. 381. 

% Humphry Clinker, Letter of Bramble to Dr. Lewis, London, June 8. 
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A literary ass, that is. The couplet obviously indicates Armstrong’s dis- 
like of veal served with sauce, an aversion at which Smollett glanced in a 
jocular letter to Wilkes, April 20, 1759, where he described his own edi- 
torial drudgery as 

a Task almost as dissagreable [sic] as that of dining with our friend Armstrong 
when the wind blows from the East, on a Loin of Veal roasted with Butter 
Sauce. I wish to God you who have so much Influence over our friend would per- 
suade him to write an ode to Eoster the Goddess of the East wind, so religiously 
cultivated by our Saxon Progenitors, especially in the month of April: It would 
doubtless be the finest Satire that ever appeared. It would contain the very Es- 
sence of peevish Delicacy inflamed to a poetical Orgasm.” 


From this jovial Smollettian comment, it is quite apparent that the 
finicky Armstrong was disagreeably glumpy when obliged to dine (? at 
Smollett’s house) on veal roasted with butter sauce. And like Sterne’s 
Shandean friend, Hall-Stevenson, he had a keen aversion to the wind 
blowing from an easterly direction. Undoubtedly Smollett, too, shud- 
dered when the Eoster ruffled the near-by Thames, but, to quote Bramble 
again, he seems to have had a weakness for veal, “my delicious veal, 
fattened with nothing but the mother’s milk, that fills the dish with 
gravy.’ But we must leave the gastronomic concerns of Armstrong and 
Smollett and weave together the remaining threads of Armstrong’s life. 

In 1759 or thereabouts, Armstrong figured in a series of preposterous 
jokes written by Hume to amuse his friend William Rouet. Hume fabri- 
cated the following: “Miss Elliot yesterday Morning declard [sic] her 
Marriage with Dr Armstrong; but we were surpriz’d in the Afternoon to 
find Mr Short, the Optician, come in & challenge her for his Wife. It 
seems she has been marry’d privately for some time to both of them,’ 
Professor Greig, the editor of Hume’s letters, speculates that Short the 
Optician was perhaps an alias of Armstrong’s at this time and that he 
was then combining practice as an optician with medical practice. 

In April 1760, Armstrong, being appointed physician to the army,!” 
left for Germany and remained abroad with the expeditionary forces, it 
seems, until the Peace of Paris was finally signed February 10, 1763. 
Armstrong, in his fifties, evidently had a rather miserable time, as one 
would expect. He wrote to Wilkes from Osnaburg, May 13, 1760, a very 
querulous letter, including a wish to be remembered to Sir Alexander 


 Smollett’s Letters, ed. Noyes, p. 61. 

100 Humphry Clinker, Letter of Bramble to Dr. Lewis, London, June 8. 

101 Quoted Hume’s Le#fers, ed. Greig, 1, 311. 

102 Andrew Millar wrote to Sir Andrew Mitchell from London April 15, 1760: “Armstrong 
is appointed Physician to ye army and goes on Friday.” (From B.M. Add. MS. 6858, f. 28 
[Marked in pencil, f. 29]). 
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Dick and “all friends at the Beef Stake Society.’ The quoted phrase is 
of interest because it suggests quite definitely that Amrstrong had at- 
tended meetings of the members of the Sublime Society at the Beef- 
Stakes,’ probably as Wilkes’ guest. In this convivial society Armstrong 
would have been quite welcome, and there he could have met such celebri- 
ties as Dr. Barrowby; William Huggins, Smollett’s friend; the great 
Hogarth; Paul Whitehead; the singer, John Beard; and Alexander Reid, 
Smollett’s friend in Chelsea. 

In the dreary Continental campaign, however, he found no such society 
and probably little of the roast beef of old England. Writing to Wilkes 
July 20, 1760, Armstrong bewailed his hard plight and then expressed a 
forthright and lively opinion of Tristram Shandy which deserves print: 


I met with the second volume from which I imagine one may presume to guess 
what the first must be. If your patience or curiosity or leisure has carried you half 
so far I am sure you despise him most heartily. Such a pert insipid crazy con- 
ceited pedantick impertinent piece of Buffoonery never had the impertinence to 
shew its posteriors in broad daylight before and it is no wonder it has met with 
such applause... [MS. illegible] how proud the Parsons are of their jaunty 
brother and how they chuckle and laugh and smother themselves I warrant you 
when the dull Glee is on them.!% 


Was it grumpiness, offended literary decorum, or envy which generated 
this invective? And did Wilkes agree with Armstrong’s tirade? At least 
he owned a volume of Tristram Shandy along with two editions of The 
Art of Preserving Health. 

Armstrong’s next letter to Wilkes was sent from Cassel, August 31, 
1760; in this note Armstrong reported progress on “an Epistle I have long 
projected,”"°? which must refer to A Day: An Epistle to John Wilkes of 
Aylesbury, Esq., which Wilkes saw through the press. On November 3, 
1760, Wilkes received another communiqué alluding to an enclosed 
rhymed tribute to himself, intended, I think, for the dedicatory preface 
(? never printed) to A Day. He then proceeded: 


1 From Armstrong’s letter to Wilkes, May 13, 1760, in B.M. Add. MS. 30867, f. 154. 

10 T have before me “A List of the Original Members of the Sublime Society at the Beef- 
Steakes Instituted 6. December 1735 and their Successors,” copied from Add. MS. 
30891, folios 1-11, in the British Museum. John Wilkes became a member January 19, 
1754. The “List” carries the records down to the year 1780. On fol. 10 of the “List” is writ- 
ten the following regulation: “No Member can bring more than on [sic] Visitor on any day 
of Meeting.” If this regulation applied in 1754, Armstrong probably visited the society with 
Wilkes. 

1% B.M.Add. MS. 30867, ff. 156 ff. 

19 In the sale-catalogue of Wilkes’ books sold May 3, 1764, in the British Museum, one 
finds Tristram Shandy, 1760, and'Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health, editions of 1745 and 
1754. 107 B.M.Add. MS. 30867, f. 158. 
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I... send you letters by the brace. If you approve of that in rhyme, I wish all 
the people in Britain and Ireland would read it, that I might be indulged in the 
vanity of being known for your friend. But if you think it worthy of Mr. Bow- 
yer’s press, don’t submit it to that severe operation till everything you find 
wrong in it is altered.’ 


It is clear from Armstrong’s own words that he gave Wilkes a free hand 
to revise A Day as he wished. The poem was much on Armstrong’s mind; 
four days later he returned to it: “I find in my blotted Copy of my Ep 
[sic] to you in metre two things that deserve correction and probably 
you will find a great many more—I would alter the one to beyond all 
Grapes mellower to eat, &c and the other to Niagara’s steep abyss.’ 
In the spring of 1761 Armstrong wrote from Bremen, May 2: “I have not 
yet seen a Day but approve entirely of the manner of publishing it.””"° 
The ill-fated poem, however, had come off the press in January, 1761," 
having been freely corrected and abbreviated by Wilkes. Moreover, in- 
credibly enough, it seems that Armstrong had not seen his poem in 
print by October of the following year, when he requested Wilkes to hand 
over to Millar “one strayed ode—item one elegy—item one epistle en- 
titled a Day, which I shall be glad to clear of a few clouds. You must 
know I kept only the first copy, which is mislaid or more probably lost.’””™ 
In the above letter Armstrong thanked Wilkes for what may be inter- 
preted as financial assistance. His long-suffering patience may be ex- 
plained, if we accept the theory put forth by Bullen that he may have 
owed to Wilkes his appointment as physician to the army. When he 
finally saw his poem in print, however, he must have been extremely 
angry. But he was soon to be beyond the need of Wilkes’ literary or 
financial patronage. _ 

While abroad Armstrong kept in touch with his relative Sir Alexander 
Dick, who passed on to the Rev. Joseph Spence one good piece of news 
from the doctor: 


I have heard from Dr. Armstrong from Osnaburg, who is very well, but longing 
for a peace, and to be out of the way of greasy sauces and bad old hock: he prom- 
ises to bring some of the olive branches with him to decorate my house, and stay 
two or three months with me, having half a guinea a day during his life; which is 
more than he ever expected, he says; and more than he needs." 


18 Quoted Bullen’s essay in D.N.B. 

1 From Armstrong’s letter, Nov. 7, 1760, B.M.Add. MS. 30867, f. 161. Armstrong’s 
revised phrases appear in Day. 

110 From Armstrong’s letter, May 2, 1761, B.M.Add. MS. 30867, f. 169. 

111 4 Day was announced in The Public Advertiser for January 14, 1761. It was printed 
for A. Millar. The date on the title-page was MDCLXI. 

12 Quoted from Bullen’s essay in D.N.B. I have seen the original letter dated October 29, 
1762, in B.M.Add. MS. 30867, f. 195. 113 See Spence, op. cit., p. 365. 
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By 1762, then, which, I conclude from internal evidence was the year of 
Dick’s letter, Armstrong could count on leaving the service with a pen- 
sion of almost £200 annually. Perhaps he left the army in 1762. At any 
rate he knew he could do as he wished and be as indolent as he pleased. 
And financial independence resulted in the death of whatever ambition 
he had ever had to seek new laurels in literature. 

Meantime Wilkes in the North Briton was reviling in scurrilous lan- 
guage Scotland and all its sons and was developing his intimacy with the 
satirist, Churchill, who enjoyed nothing more than to lambaste every- 
thing and everybody originating in Caledonia. Armstrong’s break with 
Wilkes was inevitable. The first we hear of it is from Hume, who was 
checking up on the matter in his letter to Andrew Millar, March 28, 
1763: “I hear Dr Armstrong has sent you over a most violent Renouncia- 
tion of Wilkes’s Friendship. Wilkes is indeed very blameable in indulging 
himself so much in national Reflections, which are low, vulgar, & un- 
generous, and come with a bad Grace from him, who conversed so much 
with our Countrymen.”"* When the break actually came is uncertain, 
but the following letter from Armstrong to the Champion of Liberty 
leaves no doubt as to its finality: 

London 17th Sept 1763 
Sir 

I thank you for the honour of a Letter, and continue sensible of every Mark of 
Friendship I have received from you, which makes me regret it the more that you 
have forever deprived me of the Pleasure of your Conversation. For I cannot with 
Honour or Decency associate myself with one who has distinguished himself by 
abusing my Country. I am with all due Sincerity 

Sir 
Your most humble servant 
John Armstrong” 


Thus ended Armstrong’s long friendship with Wilkes, an association 
not completely revealed partly because of our lack of all the correspond- 
ence involved. It has been suggested without any material foundation 
that Wilkes assisted Armstrong in his Sketches, but what we have seen 
here and there in preceding citations offers no basis for assuming that 
Wilkes every really helped Armstrong as a serious iiterary adviser. Was 
Armstrong a man not advisable in his relations with Wilkes? Was there 
a little irony in Smollett’s sentence to Wilkes in 1759, ‘I wish to God you 
who have so much Influence over our friend would persuade him to write 
an ode to Eoster,” or was the statement literally exact? I do not see how 

1\4 Letters of Hume, ed. Greig, 1, 382-383. 
115 Quoted here from B.M.Add. MS. 30867, f. 216. The manuscript which I saw is not in 


Armstrong’s usual hand. Because Bullen printed this letter in his essay in D.V.B. as from 
Add. MS. 30867, p. [sic] 216, I assume that he quoted from the same sheet of manuscript. 
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one can find a clear answer to either question. One matter, however, is 
crystal clear: Armstrong’s genuine gratitude and admiration for Wilkes, 
which prompted him to write Day as a kind of personal tribute, did not 
result (at least in the piece as printed by Wilkes) in what can be called 
poetry. The satirical Churchill, piqued by what he may have taken as a 
personal reference in the line, ‘What crazy scribbler reigns the present 
wit?” (Day, |. 14), took full advantage of its flatness in his posthumously 
published fragment, Journey: 

Let Them with Armstrong, taking leave of Sense, 

Read musty lectures on Benevolence 

Or conn the pages of his gaping™* Day, 

Where all his former Fame was thrown away, 

Where all, but barren labour, was forgot, 

And the vain stiffness of a Letter’d Scot." 


To write the above, Churchill was probably urged on by Wilkes, as 
Robert Chambers believed :"* and, as he pointed out, the embers of the 
quarrel between Armstrong and Wilkes flamed up again in 1773 in an 
angry meeting between the two men, initiated, it seems, by Armstrong, 
because of certain communications which appeared in The Public Ad- 
vertiser for March 23, 24, and April 1, 1773. These newspaper notes were 
signed by “Truth,” “Dies,” and “Nox.” They had to do with Wilkes’ 
publication of Day, and Armstrong believed, according to the printed 
dialogues between him and Wilkes, that the latter wrote them all, which 
is quite possible. Armstrong was insulted by “Nox”: “If ever Mir] W 
honored him with his Company, sure I am it was more to laugh at his 
cynical Folly and Absurdity than to receive either Information or Delight 
from his Conversations.” The curious student may read the angry dia- 
logue between Armstrong and Wilkes in the printed “Conversation,” 
too long and too dubious to present here because it originated with Wilkes 
and because it was printed only after Armstrong’s death. Armstrong’s 
reaction to the resurgence of the quarrel I do not know. 


III 


The remaining years of Armstrong’s life, 1761-1779, were not produc- 
tive of literature. Of his life and character, however, there are glimpses 
and testimonials of importance. 


116 “Gaping” refers to the gaps in Armstrong’s Day, which Wilkes indicated by frequent 
asterisks. 

7 See Poems by Churchill, 2 vols., quarto (London, 1763-1765). “The Journey” com- 
prises 8 pages at the end of vol. 11. 

118 See Robert Chambers’ account of Armstrong, of. cit., p. 61. 

19 This was printed in the Gent. Mag., xt: (Jan., 1792), 33-35;in The Correspondence of 
the late John Wilkes with his Friends, ed. John Almon, 5 vols. (London, 1805), 1, 204-211, 
and again in Robert Chambers’ memoir. 
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It seems that Armstrong, while abroad with the army, looked up Sir 
Andrew Mitchell, British Minister at the court of Prussia. At Mitchell’s 
house he first met young Henry Fuseli,”° later to become a distinguished 
painter. Fuseli, a native of Switzerland, came to England «+ the end of 
1763 with Sir Andrew, who introduced his young protégé to Thomas 
Coutts the banker, and to Millar. Armstrong was also helping young 
Fuseli to get established, as is evident from the following excerpt from 
Millar’s gossipy letter to Mitchell, London, May 4, 1764: 


Our friend Dr Murdock has been in Suffolk ever since my last[;] he writes Mr 
Fussli will do very well soon and desires he may continue where he has lodged & 
boarded.—The D* is to be in Town next week and I hope something will soon be 
found to employ Fussli who continues very sober and attentive to advice. John 
Forbes and D' Armstrong who dines wt me yesterday are very fond of him and 
doing all they can.™ 


In the summer of 1764 Armstrong travelled in Scotland for his health, 
taking along the following cordial letter to Alexander Rose, Factor of 
Ferrintosh at Culloden, from John Forbes’ at Hampstead, June 5, 1764: 


Our dear kind friend Doctor John Armstrong, who is takeing [sic] a jaunt through 
Scotland for his health and amusement, will deliver you this. Let him want for 
nothing that the Sea, the River, or the Hill can produce. Be as kind to him as you 
would be to 

Duncan Forbes 

William Forbes 

P. Murdoch 

Poor Little Arthur Forbes 

John Forbes 


P.S. You must go allongst with him, and show him Bunchrew; my father did so to 
those he lov’d. I desire that Bell Fraser, Dunkie’s nurse, may sing McGill Tou 
Kerou to him.™ 


In Scotland Armstrong apparently remained until the following year, as 
Sir Alexander Dick wrote to his friend Joseph Spence, August 25, 1765: 


I give over hopes of ever seeing any thing of Dr. Armstrong but his Ghost! He tan- 
talized me with hopes of a visit, but Lord Granby wafted him away another way, 
so all I said, was pox take my Lord Granby! . . . He sent me a very good letter, 
with a Dutch physician, who call’d here last week to see the progress of physick 
here, which indeed is something surprizing.™ 


120 For Armstrong’s relations with Fuseli, see John Knowles, The Life and Writings of 
Henry Fuseli, Esq. M.A.R.A., 3 vols. (London, 1831), passim. 

121 B.M.Add. MS. 6858, f. 30 (numbered in pencil, 31). 

12 Presumably John Forbes the younger of Culloden. See Armstrong’s letter to him in 
Culloden Papers, p. 307 and p. 315. 

123 See Culloden Papers, p. 312. 124 See Spence, op. cit., p. 368. 
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Of Armstrong’s association with John Manners, Marquis of Granby, 
nothing more is known, but it is tempting to speculate that Armstrong 
knew him in Germany when he was commander of the British forces 
there. 

In the summer of 1766 Armstrong was enjoying the society of Hume, 
then in London. Hume, planning to visit his friend Richard Davenport, 
Rousseau’s host at the time, wrote as follows: “You will allow me to 
bring my Friend along with me: It is Dr Armstrong, Author of the Art 
of preserving Health, and of many other fine pieces: He is besides a very 
worthy Man.” But the trip failed to materialize. 

Two years later, in April, 1768, Boswell carried to London a letter to 
Armstrong from the aged Sir Alexander Dick and informed Dick of his 
friend: 


You may figure how he and I, your common friends, at once loved each other. We 
talked much of you. He has his best compliments to you all. He has been very ill; 
so has not yet answered your letters; but will write to you very soon. In ten days 
or a fortnight, he and I will go and visit Mr. Spence.™ 


The following year, 1769, was an eventful one for Armstrong, now sixty 
years old. As a doctor, littérateur, and companion of prominent people 
he seems to have been looked upon as a considerable figure. Alexander 
Carlyle visiting London that year wrote down a few illuminating lines: 


My connection with physicians made me a member of two of their clubs, which I 
seldom missed. One of them was at the Horn Tavern in Fleet Street, where they 
had laid before them original papers relating to their own science . . . Armstrong, 
who took no share in the business generally, arrived when I did, about eight 
o’clock; and as they had a great deference for him, and as he was whimsical, they 
delayed bespeaking supper till he came, and then laid that duty on him. He in 
complaisance wished to turn it over on me . . . but I declined the office. The con- 
versation was lively and agreeable, and we parted always at twelve.'”” 


Enjoying independence, dealing out medical advice to a few retired gen- 
tlemen, no doubt, and basking in the favor of congenial friends, Arm- 
strong naturally wished to see his best writing collected and preserved 
for posterity. So he made a deal with the publisher Thomas Cadell"* 
and prepared his Miscellanies'® for the press. 

The record of Armstrong’s contact with Cadell is preserved in the 


15 Letters of Hume, ed. Greig, 11, 66. 

136 Letters of James Boswell, ed. Chauncey Brewster Tinker, 2 vols. (Clarendon Press, 
1924), p. 152. 187 Carlyle, op. cit., p. 542. 

128 For Thomas Cadell see Henry Curwen, A History of Booksellers (London, 1873), p. 66. 

129 His Miscellanies were advertised as forthcoming in October, 1769. See London Chron- 
icle, 1769, 11, 407, October 24-26. 
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R. B. Adam Collection on deposit in the University of Rochester Li- 
brary. Thanks to the courtesy of the curator, Robert F. Metzdorf, I am 
able to print it here for the first time. It runs as follows: 


Memorandum Sept* 25. 1769 It is agreed between D*. John Armstrong and Tho* 
Cadell Bookseller that an Edition of the Doctors Works with several new pieces 
shall be printed and publisned with all possible expedition. That D' Armstrong 
and Tho® Cadell shall go share equally in profit and Loss. and it is also agreed be- 
tween D‘ Armstrong and Ts Cadell to be at the Joint expence in prosecuting 
Mess"? Lynch and Pearch for Pyrating part of the Doctors Works 

John Armstrong 

Tho: Cadell. 


During 1769, moreover, Armstrong kept in repair his friendship with 
the brilliant and versatile Smollett, twelve years younger but aged by 
incessant work and failing health, who had left England for Italy in the 
late months of 1768. It is impossible to say how much the two friends had 
corresponded since the ’fifties, or how frequently they had seen each other. 
Since that period their goings and comings had often kept them apart. 
While Armstrong was abroad from 1760 to 1763, Smollett had suffered 
imprisonment, the loss of his health, and in April, 1763, the loss of his 
only child. In the summer of 1763, perhaps before Armstrong’s return 
to England, Smollett had gone abroad for his health, to remain in France 
and Italy until the summer of 1765, at which time Armstrong was travel- 
ing with Lord Granby. In the winter of 1765-66 Smollett was at Bath, 
where Armstrong may have visited him, but there is nothing to prove 
that the friends met before Smollett left for Italy in the latter part of 
1768. Despite these facts and the non-existence of any correspondence 
for these years, there is no reason to assume any cooling of their friend- 
ship, which had been firmly established in the ‘fifties. That Smollett 
knew The Art of Preserving Health is seen in the fact that when he wrote 
his romantic description of the forest in Count Fathom (ch. 20), he intro- 
duced as a quotation the phrase, “‘stretching their extravagant arms 
athwart the gloom,” which is virtually Armstrong’s blank-verse line, 
“Stretch their extravagant arms athwart the gloom,” in his The Art of 
Preserving Health, Book u, |. 370. Surely Armstrong appreciated this 
gracious gesture, as well as Smollett’s later compliment in Humphry 
Clinker. 

Moreover, Armstrong always received complimentary treatment in 


130 In Humphry Clinker (letter of J. Melford, Morpeth, July 13), Smollett utilized Arm- 
strong’s phrase, “the mind’s elbow-room” from A Day and referred to its author as “an 
excellent writer.” For other echoes of Armstrong in Humphry Clinker, see Mr. Charles 
Lee’s notes for this novel in the Everyman edition, with an Introduction by Howard Mum- 
ford Jones (London and New York [1943]), pp. 353, 359, and 369. 
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The Critical Review, in references and reviews which we may assume were 
inspired or written by Smollett himself. 

From the review of Sketches we have already cited; its note of general 
approval was sounded in its final sentence, where Armstrong was said 
to be “a better judge of the productions of other men, than acquainted 
with the merit of his own performance.” And the review of Day pub- 
lished the same month as the poem is noteworthy for its indulgent 
praise; and in its material and manner it strikes me as definitely written 
by Smollett, then confined in the King’s Bench Prison, but not isolated 
from friends and the latest batch of publications hot from the press. 
The reviewer (? Smollett), began: ““This, we find, by an advertisement 
prefixed, is an imperfect copy of a poetical epistle, published without 
the knowledge of the author, who is abroad in the service of his country.” 
Then, having referred archly to comment by “Connoisseurs” on the 
avarice of the editor, he went on to admit that Day contained “ill-suited 
rhimes, and hobbling verses” but charitably suggested that “perhaps 
they were intended.” He then quoted the following couplet from Day 


dealing with poetic meter: 
There smooth, here rough, what I suppose you’d chuse, 
As men of taste hate sameness in the Muse, 


and then continued mischievously: 


Now though we know some commentators, who have the honour to be acquainted 
with the free, the gay, the witty Mr. W——-, pretend to say that more is meant 
than meets the ear in these words—‘here rough, what I suppose you’d chuse’; yet 
we are of a different opinion, and understand the words in their literal meaning. 
Be that as it may, we can forgive a thousand inadvertences, in favour of the many 
poetical images, the hints of criticism, the precepts of taste, the wit, humour, 
sentiment, and friendship, that are sown, and that not thinly, through the extent 
of this epistle. Nothing, for example, can be more poetical, and pathetically 
picturesque, than the Exordium.™ 


131 The Critical Review, v (1758), 386. 

12 Prefixed to A Day is the following mysterious “Advertisement,” possibly concocted by 
A. Millar, the publisher, or perhaps penned by Wilkes: “The Editor laments that it is 
not in his Power to present The Public with a more perfect Copy of the following spirited 
Epistle. He ventures to publish this exactly as it came to his Hands, without the Knowledge 
or Consent of the Author, or of the Gentleman, to whom it is addressed. His sole Motive 
is to communicate to others the Pleasure he has received from a Work of Taste and Genius. 
He thinks himself secure of the Thanks of the Public, and hopes this farther Advantage 
will attend the present Publication, that it will soon be followed by a correct and compleat 
Edition from the Author’s own Manuscript.” 

433 The word “rough” in Armstrong’s time could mean rude or unpolished, according to 
the N.EZ.D. Perhaps it had other connotations. 

14 The Critical Review, x1 (1761), 73. 
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The reviewer, after further praise, ended by hoping to see the “blanks” 
filled up in another edition. The reviewer (? Smollett) was very clever: 
he praised the poem sincerely enough, and his hints about the “free” 
ways of Wilkes were not crudely offensive. Whether Smollett wrote it 
or not, it reflected his cordial friendship for Armstrong and probably also 
his initial skepticism about Wilkes. Over this review Armstrong could 
only have been much pleased. He was again gratified, of course, when in 
a review of de Monchy’s Essay on... Diseases in Voyages to the West 
Indies in 1762, the reviewer (? Smollett) quoted ten lines from The Art of 
Preserving Health to show how a point of de Monchy was “infinitely 
more beautifully and philosophically expressed’ by Armstrong. 

After this digression we must return to Armstrong’s final correspond- 
ence with Smollett and their meeting in Italy. On March 28, 1769, 
Armstrong wrote him, addressing his letter ““A Monsieur Monsr Ts. 
Smollett, Inglese, en Casa Lenzi al Ponte Grande Pisa, Toscana.”’ From 
this long letter I quote only in small part: 


O, my dear Doctor, I should severely reproach myself for having so long de- 
layed answering your Letter, which gave much pleasure and entertainment, not 
only to me but to all our common Friends, if it was not that I waited for some 
News that might please you. . . . It is needless to say how much I rejoice in your 
Recovery . . . I hope you may within a year or two be able to weather out if not 
an English winter at least an English summer. Meantime, if you won’t come to 
us, I’ll come to you; and shall with the help of small punch and your Company, 
laugh at the Tuscan dog days. 

I enjoy with a pleasing Sympathy the agreable society you find amongst the 
professors at Pisa. All countries and all Religions, are the same to men of liberal 
minds ... Your Friends at Pisa envy our Constitution—I’m afraid we may ina 
short time be reduced to sigh after theirs. For the View at present all around us 
is an object of the most extreme Indignation, Contempt, and Horror.’ 


Smollett’s letter referred to above is lost along with many others. In 
October, 1769, Armstrong sent another letter, hitherto unpublished, to 
Smollett, which I shall print in full: 


1% The Critical Review, xtv (1762), 113. 

1% In this letter, as printed by Smollett’s biographer, Robert Anderson, in The Miscel- 
laneous Works of Tobias Smollett, 6 vols. (Edinburgh, 1820), 1, 187-189, the word professors 
is printed performers! I print the correct reading from Armstrong’s original manuscript at 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Dreer Collection. There is (or was in Pisa), we hope, 
some slight distinction to be drawn between the two terms. As for Anderson, it is charitable 
to say that he was plagued by more than his share of editorial, biographical, and typo- 
graphical “gremlins.” 

187 Quoted from the original manuscript, Pennsylvania Historical Society, Dreer Collec- 
tion. 
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Dear Doctor 


Your letter of Sept. 6** came to hand on Sept. 23'¢ and according to my calcu- 
lation you’ll receive this upon the 27th of the present month, with the kindest 
Salutations of all your friends here. Notwithstanding all you tell me, I have still 
such confidence in your Stamina that I hope to enjoy a pleasant ramble with you 
through several parts of Italy next Spring. It is my serious Intention and if 
neither Bob (or Rob) Smith"* who is I don’t know where, nor Gov. Bell"*® who is 
somewhere in France, will lend me their Company I’ll come alone—I am but 
lately returned from a most agreable Excursion through South Wales with two 
Friends who remember you with particular regard (Mr. Forbes and Dr. Murdock), 
till the Sea stopd [sic] us at Milford Haven. We past [sic] through a Country so 
romantick and at the same time so rich and so highly cultivated, that all I have 
seen of England is insipid to it. D. Maccullo came here only for a trip and re- 
turned to Airshire after a stay of a few weeks. I was sorry to hear two days ago 
that your Friend and Agent Mr. Th. Bunting very lately died of a Dropsy at 
Jamaica. 

I have given your address to Capt. ? Brydone and promised to pave the way to 
an acquaintance with you at his own particular desire. I had the pleasure to dine 
in Company with him t’other day, and liked him much, as a very sensible modest 
agreable Gentleman; and as he has been in foreign parts before he seems ex- 
tremely well qualified to shew those Scenes of Life with which a young man of 
Fortune ought to be acquainted. For the Captain travells at present in quality of 
Tutor to a near Relation of his own, Mr. Fullarton of Fullarton. 

I wish you could without fatiguing yourself employ or amuse a little time upon 


188 Bob (or Rob) Smith was the Robert Smith mentioned in Carlyle’s Autobiography as 
an intimate friend of Smollett in 1746. John Hill Burton was wrong in suggesting that he 
was Dr. Robert Smith of Cambridge. Carlyle declared that he was afterwards called the 
Duke of Roxburgh’s Smith. According to Carlyle he had been abroad with the young Laird 
of McLeod before the Rebellion, and was a gentleman of superior understanding. Later, in 
1754, he was tutor to Lord Garlies. (See Smollett’s Letters, ed. Noyes, p. 30). Subsequently 
he became tutor and traveling companion to John Ker, Third Duke of Roxburghe (1740- 
1804), the famous bibliophile. In a publication entitled The National Portrait Gallery of 
Illustrious and Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth Century; With Memoirs, by William 
Jerdan (vol. rv, London, 1833), there is more information about Smith. Jerdan states there 
in his memoir of the Duke of Roxburghe, accompanying the Duke’s portrait (no pagina- 
tion): “Mr. Smith was his tutor, and the companion of his travels; and the Duke’s attach- 
ment to him continued with unabated warmth to the end of his life. He was accustomed 
to read to him, and often to take his meals in his apartment; and at last he died in the house 
of his friend and patron.” 

1% Gov. Bell was Charles Bell of Craigfoodie, Fifeshire, governor at Cape Coast, and a 
close friend of Smollett. For Smollett’s regard for him, see my article, “An Important 
Smollett Letter,” in R.Z.S., xx (1936), 75-77. He was related to Andrew Lumisden, as was 
Armstrong. After wintering at Montpellier, he met Lumisden at Marseilles in May, 1769.— 
See James Dennistoun’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange, Knt., Engraver, 2 vols. (London, 
1855), 1, 121.—Bell died at Cupar, Fifeshire, in 1785. His obituary is in Gent. Mag., Lv 
(August, 1785), 667. 


London Oct. 10%, 1769 
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the dramatick subject you mention. There is nothing can be conceived so ridicu- 
lous, so stupid, so horrible and so contemptible as the present Struggles—Tho one 
would gladly hope they will hardly grow too serious to laugh at. I send my best 
wishes to Mrs Smollet and the Lasses, with much joy to Mrs Renner and am al- 
ways, 

My dear Doctor 

Your most affection [Ms. torn] 

John Armst [Ms. torn] 
Pray write soon. 


This letter contains our only information about Armstrong’s trip in 
Wales. It shows also that Armstrong and Smollett had many old friends 
in common,—particularly Robert Smith and Charles Bell. 

Early in 1770, in January probably, Armstrong dispatched another 
letter“ to Smollett at Leghorn. Herein he sent the latest news, including 
his publishing “within this month” his Miscellanies, outlined a possible 
itinerary for his projected trip to Italy the following summer and con- 
cluded: 


All Friends here remember you kindly, and our little club at the Q. Arms never 
fail to devote a bumper to you, except when they are in the humour of drinking 
none but scoundrels. I send my best Compliments to Mrs Smollett and two 
other Ladies, and beg you’ll write me as soon as it suits you, and with black Ink. 
I am always my dear Doctor most affectionately yours 

John Armstrong! 


The reference above to the club at the Q. Arms! I cannot explain. 
Sometime in 1770 after sending the above letter, Armstrong journeyed 
to Italy, accompanied by the painter Fuseli. Knowles, Fuseli’s bi- 
ographer, stated that Fuseli and Armstrong left the end of November, 
1769, planning to go to Leghorn by sea. But as we have noted, Arm- 
strong was in London as late as January 1770. According to Knowles, 
after a tedious voyage of twenty-eight days in which they quarreled over 
the pronunciation of an English word, the unhappy travelers were blown 
by a gale into the port of Genoa.“ Eventually Armstrong met Smollett 
in Leghorn, but just when is not certain. He was in Leghorn before May 
18, 1770, but, as Smollett wrote Caleb Whitefoord, “he stayed .. . only 


10 This letter is printed from the original manuscript at the Ridgway Library, Philadel- 
phia, MSS. Rush, vol. 28, p. 52. It was addressed ““A Monsieur, Mons Smollett, Gentil- 
homme Anglois, Chez Mons’ Renner, Negociant, a Livourne, en Toscane.” 

441 This letter was printed by Anderson in his edition of Smollett’s Miscellaneous Works, 
6 vols. (1820), 1, 189. 

1@ Printed from the original manuscript, Ridgway Library, Philadelphia. 

43 For “Q. Arms,” Anderson, following the Philadelphia Port Folio, printed “Two Arms,” 
which, I think, was incorrect. 

M44 See Knowles, op. cit., 1, 46-47. 
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to dine with me.” From Rome he sent two notes to Smollett June 2 
and June 30, 1770, promising in the latter to arrive in Leghorn within a 
week. It may seem surprising that Armstrong postponed for some time 
his reunion with Smollett, but the delay may be understood from the 
fact that Armstrong’s brother was then in Italy and hence would 
naturally receive his first attentions. About July 6, 1770, as nearly as 
can be determined, Armstrong settled down for two weeks with the 
Smolletts and their friends, the Renners, at Monte Nero, about four miles 
from Leghorn. Unfortunately there is no detailed record of this reunion. 
Remembering Smollett’s unfailing generosity, and being sure from the 
tone of his correspondence in 1770 that he still possessed something of 
his former spirits, it is certain that he gave the elderly Armstrong an 
excellent reception. But Armstrong was too indolent to do justice to it 
in his A Short Ramble Through Some Parts of France and Italy, published 
in 1771, for all that he recorded there was a very brief reference to “having 
enjoyed above a fortnight of domestic Happiness with a worthy old 
Friend, in the agreeable society of two small Families who lived most 
cordially together on the Side of Monte Nero, a romantic Mountain, 
which affords great variety of Situation to a number of little Villa’s and 
looks over the Sea at about the distance of four English miles from Leg- 
horn.””*? The fact is, however, that Armstrong enjoyed the visit very 
much, judging from a letter he sent to Mrs. Smollett from London in 
1775, which follows in part: 
London, 19* Janry 1775— 

My dear Madam 

You need not have made so many apologies for your seeming neglect; for I 
could not consistently with my knowledge of the politeness natural to you im- 
pute it to any thing but the real Cause; the neglect of People entrusted with the 
Conveyance, which happens so often that I am afraid this scrawl may never reach 
you. 

After passing a fortnight most agreably with you at Monte Nero, where I was 
really ashamed of some part of the Attention paid to me, upon my arrival at 


14 Quoted Smollett’s Letters, ed. Noyes, p. 106. 

14 Armstrong, in his communication to Smollett from Rome, June 2, 1770, reported: 
“I wrote to my brother from Genoa, and desired him to direct his answer to your care at 
Pisa.”” Armstrong’s brother, Dr. George Armstrong (see D.N.B.), may have been the per- 
son to whom Dr. John was writing. It was perhaps he, rather than the poet, who, according 
to Sir Walter Scott, “procured for Dr. and Mrs. Smollett a house at Monte Novo [sic].” 
See Scott’s memoir of Smollett in his Lives of the Novelists (New York, 1872), pp. 146-147. 
Where Scott got his data I know not, and his assertion may be entirely without factual 
foundation. 

41 See A Short Ramble Through Some Parts of France and Italy by Lancelot Temple Esq. 
(London, 1771), p. 51. The only copy of this very rare book which I have seen was in the 
British Museum. 
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Paris I wrote my dear worthy Friend a long Letter; and to avoid as much as pos- 
sible all chance of a Miscarriage delivered it to the Post myself. That it never 
arrived is a most severe Mortification to me, as I find by your Letter it hurt 
him so much, and must have hurt me in his honest generous mind, under the 
Idea of a faithless Deserter from a Friend whom I loved esteemed and admired. 
Bless me, dear Madam, how could I possibly take umbrage at any Behaviour 
I met with at Monte Nero, where I found every thing perfectly agreable, kind 
and obliging to the utmost degree. In short the fortnight I past with you there is 
one of the favourite Morsells of my Life.™* 


rhe facts brought to light in this letter testify to Armstrong’s inveterate 
indolence, I think, rather than to any minor discord in the harmony of 
his last visit with Smollett. Armstrong could not have written his “long 
letter,” never received by Smollett, before September 1770, when he 
arrived at Paris to visit Andrew Lumisden, who communicated on Sep- 
tember 22, 1770, from Paris with Sir Alexander Dick, as follows: 


Your old friend and my cousin Dr Armstrong is now with me. He is just re- 
turned from Italy, where he had gone on account of his health. He is now toler- 
ably well, and intends to set out for London in a few days. He desires me to con- 
vey to you his kindest compliments. When I name Dr. Armstrong, you will not 
doubt of the pleasure J enjoy in his company.’ 


Back in London in the fall of 1770, Armstrong found time during the 
winter to write a hundred small pages on his travels, called A Short 
Ramble Through Some Paris of France and Italy, printed for T. Cadell, 
under the old nom de plume of Lancelot Temple. This book was in the 
press in May, 1771.%° Smollett received from an acquaintance, John 
Gray, who had visited him at Leghorn after Armstrong had come and 
gone, a very scornful account of this book. Writing from London July 
8, 1771, Gray declared: 


Dr Armstrong has given, in the name of Launcelot Temple, a short journal of his 
trip to Italy, which is altogether trifling, and unworthy of him: it consists of 102 
pages duodecimo, printed in the Shandean manner; so that the whole, when cast 
up, contains only about two thirds of a sheet of the Universal History.’ 


After this Gray quoted the very passage printed above, i.e., Armstrong’s 
summary of his visit with the Smolletts. It would be interesting to know 
Smollett’s emotions when he perused this. But Gray wrote on with en- 
thusiastic praise of Humphry Clinker and the latest news of Bell, and Bob 


48 Printed from the original manuscript, now at The Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Boston, Massachusetts. It was printed by Anderson, op. cit., 1, 202. 

49 See James Dennistoun’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange, 11, 137. 

180 See The Whitehall Evening-Post, May 2-May 4, 1771. 

181 John Gray’s letter to Smollett printed by Anderson, oP. cit., 1, 196. 
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Smith, all of which may have helped Smollett forgive Armstrong, whose 
weaknesses he well knew. Armstrong’s indolence did not prevent him, 
however, from writing a sincere and impressive elegy of Smollett which 
he sent to Mrs. Smollett at Leghorn, after his friend’s death in 1771. 

The remaining facts of Armstrong’s life may be summarized very 
briefly. In 1773 he published his short and ill natured Medical Essays. 
In 1779, the year of his death, he was reconciled with Fuseli,“* with whom 
he had quarreled on his trip to Italy. He died in London on September 7, 
1779, having written his will™ three days before his death. An obituary 
in the London Chronicle |[Tues, Sept. 7 to Thurs. Sept. 9, 1779 (No. 3555), 
p. 260], reads: 


Tuesday about six o’clock in the evening, at his apartments in Russel-street, 
Covent-garden, died John Armstrong, M.D. Author of a Poem on Health, and 
several other valuable works. He had been to pay a visit to a friend in Lincolnshire, 
and unhappily received a contusion in his thigh in getting into the chaise which 
brought him to town on Friday evening last. His death is attributed to this 
accident. His skill in his profession was very considerable, and the benevolence 
of his disposition rendered him a blessing to society. He will be lamented by a 
numerous and very respectable acquaintance, who loved him very sincerely. 


The place of his burial is uncertain, but in 1821 a memorial monument 
was erected in the Castleton churchyard.™ 


IV 


From the biographical material thus far considered the solid outlines 
of Armstrong’s friendships and quarrels emerge clearly enough, and cer- 
tain facts of his career, here supplemented and assembled, are reasonably 
definite. Before attempting a final analysis of his personality, I present a 
few further sidelights'on his character from observations recorded by 
those who knew him or knew his friends, and from autobiographical 
data in his Medical Essays. 

Among those aware of Armstrong’s petty weaknesses was John Gray, 
whose letter to Smollett in 1771 has already been referred to. Herein 
Gray, along with finding Armstrong’s Short Ramble ‘‘unworthy of him,” 
attacked ““Mylne the architect” (Robert Mylne, designer of Blackfriars 
bridge) as a person who “would almost match Dr Armstrong in the arro- 
gance of an Aristarchus.”“* Boswell, always on friendly terms with the 





182 See John Knowles, of. cit., 1, 58-59. 
183 Armstrong’s will at Somerset House, London (Warburton, 364), shows that his trus- 
tees were Caleb Whitefoord and Joseph Martineau. Armstrong left his money to his rela- 
tives. His will was made on September 4, 1779. 
14 See A. W. Somerville, of. cit., p. 51. 
18% Smollett’s Miscellaneous Works, ed. Anderson (Edinburgh, 1820), 1, 195-196. 
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doctor, once confessed that Armstrong was so lazy that his soul could 
not turn itself in its bed.“ The Scottish novelist, Henry Mackenzie, 
glanced at another aspect of Armstrong in his Anecdotes and Egotisms: 
“He [Armstrong] was not quite temperate enough for a careful physician; 
yet notwithstanding his love for a friend and a bottle, he acquired con- 
siderable practice in London; as might be expected from his talents and 
disposition, he was in great favour with a circle of friends.”’ Besides 
being arrogant as a critic, extremely indolent, and somewhat devoted to 
Bacchus, Armstrong had a posthumous reputation of having been coarse 
in his speech, according to Leigh Hunt. In his Autobiography, Hunt com- 
mented on Armstrong’s influence over Fuseli: “The licences he took were 
coarse and had not sufficient regard to his company. Certainly they went 
a great deal beyond his friend Armstrong; to whose account, I believe, 
Fuseli’s passion for swearing was laid. The poet condescended to be a 
great swearer, and Fuseli thought it energetic to swear like him.’’* But 
this gossip of Hunt, who was born after Armstrong’s death, amounts to 
very little. As a matter of fact there is nothing in the record of Arm- 
strong’s life to prove that he was ever addicted to serious vice in any 
form. He was, as we have seen, constitutionally lazy, romantically melan- 
choly, and very thin-skinned. 

Armstrong’s acute sensitiveness about his reputation as a doctor and 
writer is remarkably evident in the Medical Essays (1773), his last pub- 
lication, and what amounts to an apology or defense of his whole career. 
It contains the material, in fact, for a typical romantic piece of personal 
confession. The following passages are, therefore, a primary source of 
our understanding of Armstrong’s character. 


Meantime he does not send out these little Essays by way of a Quack’s bill— 
Upon honour he does not—For he has not the least inclination to extend his 
practice beyond the circle of a few friends and acquaintances; amongst whom he 
commonly finds sufficient employment to secure him from the melancholy lan- 
gour of idleness, and the remorse that in some minds must naturally haunt a life 
of dissipation—Tho’ he could neither tell a heap of impudent lies in his own 
praise, wherever he went; nor intrigue with nurses; nor associate, much less as- 
similate, with the various knots of pert insipid, lively stupid, well-bred imper- 
tinent, good-humoured malicious, obliging deceitful, washy, drivelling Gossips; 
nor enter into juntos with people that were not to his liking; it will not appear a 
mighty boast to any one that is but moderately acquainted with this overgrown 
town to say, that he might have done great things in physick—Most certainly he 
could—But that his ambition had a great many years ago received a fatal check 


18 See James Boswell, Boswelliana (London, 1874), p. 255. 

61 The Anecdotes and Egotisms of Henry Mackenzie, ed. Harold W. Thompson (Oxford 
University Press, 1927), p. 39. 

188 See Leigh Hunt’s Aulobiography (London, 1891), p. 173. 
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from a ticklish state of spirits, that made him afraid of a Business in which he 
found himself exposed to much anxiety, and a croud of teizing uncomfortable 
mortifying circumstances; to be encountered at all hours, and in every kind of 
weather. But for that distempered excess of sensibility, he might have been as 
much renowned as almost any Quack . . . notwithstanding even his having im- 
prudently published a system of what every body allows to be sound Physick 
... only indeed that it was in verse. However, it is well that some particular 
people never reckoned him the worse phhsician for all that. . . . And, as it is be- 
come the fashion to praise ones self . .. Tho he does not say that none of his 
patients die; he has some reason to believe, that in proportion to numbers, 
whether from skill or good-luck, not many physicians have been more successful 
in the management of dangerous and difficult cases. . . . Most probably indeed 
from good luck; as he has never been remarkable for it in any thing else. . . . In 
the meantime he has heard that his character as a physician, has been ungener- 
ously nibbled at by people of his own profession; which he understands has had 
its intended effect upon some gentry, who it seems are too shallow in the knowl- 
edge of human nature, of mankind, and even of the world, to have observed that 
people of the same business are sometimes not very fond of one another; and that 
to be an object of detraction in such cases is no sign of inferior abilities. However, 
to comfort and support himself under the dark hints of such illiberal enemies, it 
is natural for him to recollect that there are still some Gentlemen of the faculty, 
who have candour and generosity enough amongst themselves to give him all 
reasonable credit, even as a phycisian. But the lies of malice are more listened to, 
and circulate much faster, than the fair reports of good-nature. 

So much at present for his history as a Physician. . . . As an author too his fate 
has been somewhat particular. . . . His having written a Poem upon a subject 
reckoned of no inconsiderable consequence to the health of mankind was, as 
some say, sufficient alone in this age and meridian, to have ruined him as a phy- 
sician. At the same time, from the treachery of one Bookseller after Another, it is 
true enough what one of his friends guessed not long ago . . . that tho’ his works, 
as he called them, had sold greatly; he did not believe they had all together 
brought him near so much as has often been made by one play that deserved to 
have been damned. 

To put an end to this detail of misfortunes and complaints, in which the public 
is very little interested . . . that his long sufferance and contemptuous silence may 
not for ever, by the most muddy wits be mistaken for acquiescence in the severe 
decrees pronounced against him by certain Criticks; who in monthly, weekly, and 
daily publications instruct the reading world as to the merits of every new work 
that comes from the press; from a bloated motley history of shreds and patches, 
that with much dignity and importance crawls out on all four, to a dry chip of an 
ode, a sad elegy, or a most lamentable monody; he finds himself at last in the hu- 
mour to protest against the severe reprehensions with which these said criticks have 
from time to time, for many years grievously mortified and sorely afflicted him. 
It is true they have never, as far as he knows, attacked him except with general 
abuse; which is just as much Criticism as calling names is Satire. . .. But one 
needs only glance over a few specimens of their dry, barren, heavy labours, to dis- 
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cover that these ridiculous Dictators have neither taste, nor learning, nor can- 
dour. . . . They are despised by all people of sense and taste. . . . And when they 
come to be dragged out of that cowardly obscurity under whose shelter, in the 
true blackguard spirit of the mob, they insult and throw dirt on their superiors; 
they will be hooted, hiss’d, and hallooed by the very multitude they have long 
misled, in recommending the worst, and abusing the best productions. This dim 
and dark constellation of Geniuses appears to be chiefly composed of raw young 
people of low education; who praise or condemn by the lump, as they are directed 
by their masters in the trade, or their own malice and stupidity. And some say, 
that it is no uncommon thing with these candid criticks to pass sentence against a 
new performance, without the ceremony of giving it a few minutes poring perusal 
of a lack-lustre eye. . . . Such are the criticks who modestly pretend to dictate to 
the publick upon subjects of which themselves have not the least knowledge or 
taste. . . . Such are the Judges who have usurped the vacant Tribunal of Criti- 
cism.... But such Judges have in effect only constituted themselves The 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF KING MIDASES BENCH." 


The above statements certainly appear to be unusually querulous and 
ill-natured. That Armstrong, at the age of sixty-four, in comparative 
prosperity, and enjoying the society of many good friends, should print 
this farewell invective against doctors, publishers, and literary critics is 
not surprising in view of his life-long uncompromising attitude toward 
contemporaneous evils, an attitude so conspicuous even in the prefaces 


to his works that Isaac Disraeli cited him as notable for his Prologi 
Galeati.° From the general tone of such writing it might be argued that 
Armstrong was still suffering in his final years from a psychological 
wound caused by some disappointment or frustration unknown to his 
biographers. But beneath his complaining sentences there lurks a kind 
of laughing mockery, along with what must have been a conscious and 
ironical exaggeration of what he had suffered from competing doctors, 
rascally publishers, and ignorant critics. Armstrong’s invective is not 
savagely Swiftean or universally misanthropic. It includes indirect praise. 
In his reference to “the vacant Tribunal of Criticism,” for example, 
Armstrong was glancing back a decade to 1763, I believe, when the edi- 
torial board of the Critical Review was beginning to lose (or finally lost) 
the learned and dyanmic leadership of his friend Smollett. 

The indolence, melancholy, and sensitiveness of Armstrong are per- 
fectly clear. So is his fondness for splenetic satire and acrid invective. 
But along with these traits he certainly possessed kindly, social qualities 
which endeared him to many friends, from Thomson and Smollett to 
Caleb Whitefoord; Thomas Coutts; Frances Burney; the Earl of Bu- 


® Armstrong’s Medical Essay, pp. 37-41. The three dot spacing in the above represents 
three short dash spacing the text of the Medical Essays. 
160 See Isaac Disraeli, Curiosities of Literature (New York and Boston, 1863), 1, 129-130. 
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chan; and others already mentioned in this study, including Dr. Dickson, 
a life-long friend. A few testimonials fron: some of these friends will sup- 
plement our view of Armstrong’s appealing personal qualities. 

As Armstrong was Dr. Charles Burney’s friend and family physician 
for many years, Frances Burney saw him repeatedly and recorded vivid 
recollections of him. She was impressed by his vitality and wit, declaring 
that “he was as gaily amiable as he was eminently learned; and though, 
from a keen moral sense of right, he was a satirist, he was so free from 
malevolence, that the smile with which he uttered a remark the most 
ironical, had a cast of good-humored pleasantry that nearly turned his 
sarcasm into simple sport.’"*! The Earl of Buchan paid Armstrong a 
pleasant compliment in the following words: “I cannot but remember 
with high pleasure that worthy character.’ Armstrong’s power of 
holding the deepest friendship of a prominent medical friend is recorded 
in the obituary of Dr. Thomas Dickson, who, as we have seen, knew 
Armstrong very well. Therein Dickson was lauded as “a man of singu- 
lar humanity and generosity. He had a warm heart and an open hand. 
His friendship was extended beyond the grave—his acquaintances 
have seen him drink to the memory of Dr. Armstrong, his most inti- 
mate friend, with tears in his eyes.’” Finally there was Armstrong’s 
old and loyal friend, Thomas Coutts, the prominent banker. In E. H. 
Coleridge’s biography of Coutts, we are informed that the latter in 


early manhood became intimate with Armstrong, always valued him 
as a doctor, and commissioned Sir Joshua Reynolds to paint his por- 
trait. As we glance over these friendly tributes to Armstrong, we 
observe that all of them, except Burney’s, were recorded by Scottish 
friends, but this fact does not detract from their validity. Armstrong 
certainly appealed to a variety of respectable and brilliant friends. 
Much of the spirit of Armstrong in his late fifties is visible in Reynold’s 


161 Madame D’Arblay’s Memoirs of Doctor Burney (London, 1832), 1, 18. See also The 
Early Diary of Frances Burney . . . ed. Annie R. Ellis, 2 vols. (London, G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., 1913). (Bohn’s Popular Library), passim. 

162 See the Earl of Buchan’s Essays on the Lives and Writings of Fletcher of Saltoun and the 
Poet Thomson (London, 1792), p. 232 n. 

163 Quoted Dickson’s obituary in Gent. Mag. trv (June, 1784), 476. It should be noted by 
students of Smollett that Robert Anderson, who apparently read this obituary, makes the 
curious error of stating that Armstrong drank to the memory of Smollett “with tears in his 
eyes.” See Anderson’s memoir of Smollett in Smollett’s Miscellaneous Works (Edinburgh, 
1820), 1, 113. 

164 See E. H. Coleridge, The Life of Thomas Coutts, Banker (London, 1919), 1, 72 and 
passim. Two letters of Armstrong to a Mrs. Coutts, presumably Mrs. Thomas Coutts, 
were offered for sale in 1936 by Dobell’s Antiquarian Bookstore, Tunbridge Wells (Cata- 
logue No. 15, 1936, Item 25). They were written in 1775. I have not seen them. 
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finished portrait. I have not seen the original, but I possess a clear photo- 
graph’ of it. Reynolds did the portrait, it seems, in 1767. It reveals 
a pensive, melancholy, and sensitive face, and suggests patrician pride 
and stubbornness, and certainly a touch of Puckish humor. It shows 
strength and individuality. Various engravings’ of Armstrong were 
made, all apparently after his death. 

Before giving a final appraisal of Armstrong’s personality I must sum- 
marize a few of his central attitudes toward literature and society which 
are tersely and entertainingly expressed in his poems, Of Benevolence 
(1751); and Taste (1753); and in his prose Sketches (1758). These three 
works are all readable and revealing for one who wishes to know the 
whole story of the culture of the mid-eighteenth century. They show 
Armstrong’s dislike of current trends in life and literature. He attacked 
turgid, florid, and obscure writing. He opposed newly coined words and 
modernized spelling. He pleaded for independence in literary judgments. 
Pope and Dryden he championed. “Shakespeare,” he insisted, “had the 
most musical ear of all the English poets.” Italian music was trivial, 
whereas the “Welch, the Scotch, the Irish music reaches the heart.” 
Along with a strongly humanitarian attitude toward the underprivileged, 
he showed repeatedly his contempt for the English mob, the “mobility” 
as he called it. Generally speaking, Armstrong was a conservative, but 
not a reactionary in all respects. In medical ideas he was a progressive: 
in his Medical Essays he advocated the value of scientific observation 
rather than that of conventional theory. 

The amplified account of Armstrong’s activities offered in the fore- 
going pages has added outline, detail, and color to the faded portrait of 
his external life. And through the portrait the voice of the living man is 
audible at times in his letters, verse, and prose, when Armstrong broke 


166 The photograph, which is 7 inches high and 5} inches wide, is No. 5 in a series. It 
appears to have been torn out of a bound pamphlet, sales’ catalogue, or a book. 

166 See Edward Hamilton, A Catalogue Raisonné of the Engraved Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds (London, 1874), p. 2. Hamilton stated that Armstrong’s picture was painted in 1767, 
and that it was in the possession of the Marquess of Bute. For further information on Rey- 
nold’s painting, or paintings, of Armstrong see Art Prices Current, new series, vols. 1, V, X, 
xvi, and xvii, covering the years 1921-22 to 1938-39. 

167 T have an engraving by T. [J.?] Coocke. In Armstrong’s Poetical Works (Edinburgh: 
Apollo Press, 1781), a volume in Bell’s Edition of the Poets of Great Britain, there is an 
engraving “by Trotter from an Original Picture by S' J. Reynolds in the possession of M* 
Coutts.” This follows very faithfully my photograph of Reynolds’ painting. The Catalogue 
of the Valuable and Extensive Collection of Prints, Books of Prints, Drawings &c of Caleb 
Whitefoord, Esq. F. R. S. & F. A. S. Deceased . . . sold Thurs. May 10, 1810 in Br. Mus. 
lists the following: “Item 645, p. 43, Dr Armstrong by Cook circle 8°°. Item 646, p. 43, 
Dr. Armstrong, by Fisher, with verses; the suffrage of the wise, etc.” 
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away from the decorous objectivity of his century and spoke out as an 
independent individual. It is not the voice of a dominating personality 
of the first magnitude. And yet it is a very human voice with its notes of 
complaint, melancholy, fear, frustration, and maladjustment. It is the 
dour voice of a man sophisticated in medicine and literature. At times it 
is a tender, humanitarian voice. At times it is poetic. Often it is the proud, 
conservative Scottish voice of a sensitive doctor, who saw disease and de- 
generation in the social structure, literature, and mores of England from 
1750-1770. Not infrequently it is the voice of Tobias Smollett,%* but 
pitched in a lower key, and with less authority, range, and power. It is 
the voice of a sensitive, intelligent man in an age of transition, finding 
London and English life becoming progressively worse, and lacking the 
faith of the romantics in progress and man’s perfectibility. It is a voice 
which expressed in many ways the moods of cultivated men living on the 
eve of great social and literary revolutions. It is an individual and articu- 
late voice in that varied group of literary, philosophical, and scientific 
vocalists who created the “modern” dissonance of the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century. 
Lewis M. Knapp 
Colorado College, Colo. 


168 The obvious resemblances in interests and temper between Armstrong and Smollett, 


which have often been noted, led the Rev. Henry Francis, in his Léves of the English Poets, 
from Johnson to Kirke White (London, 1846), p. 126, to suggest that Smollett’s dedication 
“To Dr. xxxxx” of Ferdinand Count Fathom was intended for Armstrong. Francis offers no 
external evidence to support his theory, and the internal evidence in the dedicatory portrait 
fits Smollett himself much better than it does Armstrong. 





LVIII 
LANDOR’S “DEAR DAUGHTER,” ELIZA LYNN LINTON 


HEN in the summer of 1881 Sidney Colvin settled back to enjoy 

the praise of friends and reviewers for his short biography of 
Walter Savage Landor, his pleasure was rudely interrupted by a letter to 
the Athenaeum from a correspondent in Italy, headed “A Protest.’? The 
correspondent, Mrs. Eliza Lynn Linton, objected (quite unjustly, as 
Colvin’s pained reply pointed out) to his “curiously grudging spirit” in 
nelgecting her part in Landor’s later life, and insisted on the “one honour 
which I regard as the most precious in my whole history, and the public 
recognition of which, when occasion offers, I claim as my right. I mean 
my long and close friendship with Walter Savage Landor.” Twelve years 
previously, when Forster had first published his biography of Landor, 
he too found himself beset for the same reason with a series of ill-tem- 
pered reviews by the same hand, one of them beginning, “The Life of 
Walter Savage Landor has yet to be written.”” One can only guess how 
Mr. Malcolm Elwin’s recent volume, Savage Landor, would have pleased 
her. Certain it is that Landor’s friendship with her is worth tracing in 
detail, especially since his letters to her, for the most part unpublished, 
provide an important source of information about the last years of his 
life, and one which not even this most recent biographer has touched. 


Mrs. Linton described their first meeting thus: 


I met him first in 1847, when he was seventy-three [actually 72] years of age. 
Long before this, I had learnt his Jmaginary Conversations by heart, and was his 
enthusiastic admirer, without knowing whether the author was dead or alive, or 
where he lived, or, in fact, anything about him. I was visiting Dr. Brabant in 
Bath, and we were at Mr. Empson’s ‘old curiosity’ shop, when we saw what 
seemed a noble-looking old man, badly dressed in shabby snuff-coloured clothes, 
a dirty old blue necktie, unstarched cotton shirt—with a front more like a night- 
gown than a shirt—and ‘knubbly’ apple-pie boots. But underneath the rusty old 
hat-brim gleamed a pair of quiet and penetrating grey-blue eyes; the voice was 
sweet and masterly; the manner that of a man of rare distinction. Dr. Brabant 
spoke to him, and his sister Miss Hughes whispered to me, “That is Mr. Landor.’ 


1 Athenaeum, August 13, 1881, pp. 208-209; Colvin’s reply appeared August 20, p. 241.— 
E. V. Lucas, The Colvins and their Friends (London, 1928), prints several interesting letters 
to Colvin on his biography of Landor. 

? The review which began thus was intended for Dickens’ All the Year Round, but Dick- 
ens, as Forster’s friend, naturally rejected it, and wrote a review himself; cf. G. S. Layard, 
Mrs. Lynn Linton (London, 1901), pp. 160-162 (though from the tone of Dickens’ letter I 
believe the review may not have been so violent as Layard indicated). Mrs. Linton pub- 
lished reviews of Forster’s biography in The North British Review, 1, 550-567 (July, 1869), 
and in The Broadway, n.s. 11, 553-558 (August, 1869). 
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I was taken by surprise. Here stood in the flesh one of my great spiritual masters; 
one of my most revered intellectual guides. I remember how the blood came into 
my face as I dashed up to him with both hands held out, and said: ‘Mr. Landor? 
oh! is this Mr. Landor?’ as if he had been a god suddenly revealed. And I remem- 
ber the amused smile with which he took both my hands in his, and said: ‘And 
who is this little girl, I wonder?’ From that hour we were friends.* 


Eliza Lynn, the daughter of the Vicar of Keswick, was at this time 
twenty-five years old and embarking on a literary career in London; she 
had just completed her first novel. 

The friendship was quickly profitable to her in a literary way. When 
her second novel, Amymone, appeared in the following year, Landor 
praised it both anonymously in a review in Fraser’s (in which he com- 
pared it favorably for purity of style with Bulwer’s Harold), and over his 
signature in a 27-line poem in the Examiner.‘ Landor’s enthusiasm was 
also responsible for the very favorable review which Forster wrote for the 
Examiner on September 2. That her subject was the age of Pericles, 
which he himself had treated in his greatest prose work, Pericles and 
As pasia, doubtless increased his pleasure in her novel. 

For many years after the meeting, Eliza Lynn was Landor’s guest at 
Bath, twice a year, and for periods ranging from one to two months at a 
time. She was there on Landor’s birthday, January 30, 1849, when For- 
ster paid his annual visit to the old man at Bath, this time in the company 
of Dickens. After the guests had returned to London that evening, Lan- 
dor composed one of his most famous epigrams, “I strove with none,” 
and showed it to Miss Lynn at breakfast the next morning. Not long 
afterward, Landor added as a postscript to a letter to Forster, “Miss 
Lynn sends you her best compliments.” Miss Lynn’s published account 
of the birthday celebration is far from complimentary to Forster. But 
her articles on Landor give us our most intimate glimpses of the life of 
the old literary lion. 

When, in the spring of that same year, Landor fell ill, he looked for- 


+E. Lynn Linton, “Reminiscences of Walter Savage Landor,” Fraser’s Magazine, n.s. 
11, 119-120 (July, 1870).—Mrs. Linton’s published references to Landor, in addition to 
those already named, are as follows: Autobiography of Christopher Kirkland (an autobio- 
graphical novel), (London: 1885), 1, 282-287, 289; 11, 291-298. “Eccentricities of Speech of 
Landor,” Notes and Queries, 7th ser., v, 246 (March 31, 1888). “An Unpublished Fragment 
by Walter Savage Landor,” Athenaeum, November 23, 1889, p. 707. “Landor, Dickens, 
Thackeray,” Bookman (New York), 111, 125-133 (April, 1896). My Literary Life (London, 
1899), pp. 41-82 (a posthumous reprint of the preceding article). The same article is said 
to have been printed in Woman at Home for January, 1896. 

‘“Harold, and Amymone,” Fraser’s Magazine, xxxvu, 429-433 (October, 1848), 
anonymous, but attributed to Landor by Mrs. Linton; and “To Eliza Lynn on her Amym- 
one,” Examiner, July 22, 1848, p. 470. 
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ward to another visit from her, and on May 7 wrote to Rose Graves 
Sawle: 


Eliza Lynn comes to see me on Saturday [12th]. What a charm it is even at the 
close of life to be cared for by the beautiful and gentle, and to see them come out 
from the warm sunshine and the sweet flowers toward us in the chilliness of our 
resting place. This is charity, the charity of the Graces. They are fond of walking 
where Love has walked before, altho’ they are certain they shall not find him 
there again.® 


Eliza quickly took to calling Landor “Father,” a title which must have 

pleased him, since he signed almost all his letters to her with it. Her 
second novel had been dedicated to her own father in Keswick; her third, 
Realities, appeared late in April, 1851, with a dedication to the new 
father. Once again Landor used his influence with Forster, who disliked 
the new work for its attack on Victorian conventions. Writing about 
May 11, he urged: 
Be tolerant and kind to Miss Lynn, my dear Forster! It appears to me, from a 
letter of yours, that you fancy there is something bold and unfeminine in her 
Novel. Bold indeed there is much, unfeminine nothing at all. Her boldness is the 
boldness of innocence and truth. . . . [After pointing out enthusiastically count- 
less excellent passages, including a sentence “for which I wd. give the best of my 
two volumes,” he continues:] I have red only this first volume; and I find it a 
mirror which diminishes me. I defy the whole world to exhibit such animated 
truth. God grant that the remainder may be equally good. All the Psalms people 
are singing this morning are infinitely less to his praise and glory.* 


Landor returned the compliment of the dedication when he reprinted 
his “Five Scenes” [“Beatrice Cenci”] in Last Fruit late in 1853, with a 
77-line poem, “To Eliza Lynn,” offering them to her as a Christmas gift. 

Landor’s earliest letter to her which has survived was written from 
Bath on March 13, 1854, while she was visiting her home, the vicarage 
at Keswick. It recalls his visit to Southey’s house, conveys the compli- 
ments of a Bath acquaintance, informs her of the weather, and wishes 
for her quick return; it is, indeed, an apt illustration of its first sentence, 
“T have nothing to write about.” No other letters have survived which 
were written before the end of 1857.7 But when Landor was transcribing 


5S. Wheeler, ed., Letters of Walter Savage Landor, Private and Public (London, 1899), pp. 
173-174. 

6 An unpublished letter, dated in MS. by Forster, “May 12, 1851” (the day he received 
it) —I am very much indebted to Mr. J. Lee Harlan, Jr., for his help and generosity in mat- 
ters concerned with Forster. 

7 Landor’s letters to Mrs. Lynn Linton are preserved in the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York City, and are published by kind permission of the Director. I have retained 
Landor’s punctuation, spelling, and slips of pen. Most of the letters are undated in manu- 
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some verses he had written on Florence Nightingale into a letter to Forster 
which the latter has dated in manuscript “Oct 29 1854,” he wrote: “Let 
me only add that Miss Lynn offered her services as soon. Her life is a 
life of selfdevotion. She has starved for her family; she would die of fever 
for strangers.” 

It is now necessary to go back a few years in order to introduce another 
character. In 1852 the engraver, publisher, and liberal political writer 
W. J. Linton printed anonymously his poem, The Plaint of Freedom, and 
sent a copy to Landor, who had occasionally contributed to his English 
Republic. Before he knew who had written the Plaint, Landor published 
some verses in tribute to the anonymous author; when he learned his 
identity, he praised him further in personal letters, and sent him copies 
of his own works. Linton set up his own press at his home, “Brantwood,”’ 
a house on Coniston-water later purchased by Ruskin, and about the 
time he received Landor’s tribute he also began a correspondence with 
Eliza Lynn which led to her visiting Brantwood. Linton had a wife and 
six children there with him; a seventh child, arriving about this time, 
was named Eliza after the new friend. When Mrs. Linton, for some years 
partially an invalid, became more seriously ill, Eliza undertook to man- 
age the household. On August 24, 1856, Landor wrote to Forster: 


On friday I heard from that most kind Miss Lynn, who is on a visit of several 
weeks, with Mrs Linton. Her husband was editor and chief writer in the Northern 
Tribune, and excels in wood-engraving. I fear her malady is hopeless, and Elizas 
health was in a weak state when she was here a month ago, and she now sits up 
half the night with her patient. I have earnestly begged and implored her to 
procure a second nurse, and either to come here or go anywhere for repose and 
change. I have sent five pounds for the nurse and have promist the same again 
next month, with strict injunctions that the highminded Linton may know noth- 
ing of the matter.* 


The five-pound note, unfortunately, was not in the letter when it reached 
Brantwood, and Landor later accused Mrs. Yescombe, the wife of a Bath 
clergyman to whom he had given the letter for mailing, of pilfering the 
money.® 

Mrs. Linton grew worse, and conscious that death was inevitable, 
exacted a promise from Eliza to care for her children. When the invalid 





script; the dating of them is perhaps the most important aspect of my work, involving as 
it did a study of the whole of Landor’s correspondence for these years, but it is based on 
evidence too complicated to describe in each case. This letter (fol. 12) is accompanied by 
a postmarked envelope (fol. 55). 

* Manuscript letter, dated by Forster in pencil. 

® For this quarrel, see below, and my article, “Extraordinary Action for Libel. —Yes- 
combe ». Landor,” PMLA, tv1 (September, 1941), 740. 
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died in 1857, Eliza took the two youngest girls to Hastings, on the south 
coast of England, where two more joined them in December." But caring 
for the children involved caring for their father as well, and Eliza pledged 
herself to marry Linton, though with misgivings, and she turned to her 
“father” for advice. Landor wrote to her: 

Dear Eliza, 

If you had not asked my opinion, I wd. never have given it. You are now bound 
by honor, the holiest of sacraments, to complete an engagement which was 
formed inconsiderately. I know Mr Linton to be a man of intellect and of worth: 
I hope he is good-tempered. These are three qualities without which you would 
be wretched. I hear he has five children: he may expect five more at the least. 
What a prospect for those parents who already are poor; and are destitute of such 
friends as are a furtherance to fortune. I look forward with anxiety to your fu- 
ture: and I sha]] think of it many hours of the mot over-many that remain for me. 
I could have wished that Mr. L. had overcome his passion for you. Such victories, 
tho arduous, are practicable, and conscience well rewards them. I would share my 
wealth with the woman I loved, but I would not invite her to share my poverty. 
Fly rather—die rather— 

I have some superfluous and useless things. They shall be sold within the next 
two months—and a dutiful child will not refuse a shabby fifty pounds from her 

affectionate Father." 


Landor’s fears, as we shall see, were justified. 


In the late spring of 1857, Landor’s quarrel with Mrs. Yescombe in 

Bath broke into the open with his publication of the pamphlet Walter 
Savage Landor and the Honorable Mrs. Yescombe. To substantiate his 
charge that Mrs. Yescombe was a thief, Landor printed a letter in which 
Eliza Lynn, writing from Hastings on May 27, repeated her assurance 
that when the letter in which Landor had enclosed five pounds reached 
Brantwood in August, 1856, it contained no money. Landor commented, 
in the pamphlet: 
I have only to add that the writer, who addressed me with such affection, is high 
in the ranks of literature, and that there are sentences in her works not surpassed 
in eloquence by De Stael or by Rousseau. If a sculptor is about to produce a 
statue of Truth, let him choose for the purpose a pure and spotless marble, and 
let him study the features of Eliza Lynn. 


Threat of a libel suit forced Landor unwillingly to retract his state- 
ments about Mrs. Yescombe, and partly to revenge himself on her, 
partly to publish some verse of which he was genuinely proud, he set 


19 Layard, op. cit., p. 93.—Layard has published a number of the letters now in the 
Morgan library, but not always accurately. 

11 This letter is not with the other letters from Landor to Mrs. Lynn Linton, but is in- 
stead in the collection of his letters to John Forster, in private hands. 
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about collecting material for another volume of poems. Because it in- 
cluded libellous epigrams on Mrs. Yescombe, Forster refused to under- 
take the supervision of the volume, and Landor, though old age had 
somewhat befuddled his mind, undertook to edit the work himself. Find- 
ing the manuscripts of some of his poems was not easy, and one espe- 
cially, “Achilles and Helena on Ida,” refused to come to light. Both 
Linton and Eliza were engaged in the search, which was the subject of 
a number of notes from Landor to his publisher James Nichol,” and of 
letters to Eliza on November 8 and November 10, in the latter of which 
he indicated that he was adding Latin verses and some commendatory 
poems addressed by admirers to himself, in order to swell the volume.” 
The last of his new English poems when the volume appeared was a re- 
written “Helena,” as he explained to his “daughter” in a letter of Decem- 
ber 31: 

It gives me great satisfaction, my dear daughter, to hear that your prospects 
are unclouded. Mr Linton’s talents are known far and wide, but it is only now 
that I feel the certainty of their being so remunerative. 

It is well that you are about to leave the most expensive place in the British 
dominions; such is Hastings, not excepting Leamington —My volume of Dry 
Sticks is curious. It contains some poetry written sixty-two years ago—that from 
Port-Einon—and some two months ago, “Few the Years &c.’”’ I now feel con- 
vinced that I threw my Helena into the coal-skuttle with a good quantity of un- 
finished poetry. I should never have attempted to write it over again if two lines 
had not perpetually occurred to me “Alcides slew His Lion, and Alcides was 
alone. Then by degrees I recollected what came before and after—Something, I 
suspect, is lost—but there is quite enough, and the two characters are supported. 
There are a few mis-prints. . . . 

Having now swept away all my rubbish, I will accumulate no more—I require 
no Gil Blas at my elbow 

God bless my dear daughter. 


As the date for her wedding approached, Landor continued to worry 
about her financial welfare. He had now learned from Dr. Brabant that 
she would upon her marriage lose a legacy from her father, and on Febru- 
ary 2, 1858, he wrote to offer her twenty pounds as a wedding gift, out 
of his next quarterly allowance from his estate.“ She demurred, but fi- 
nally consented to accept a gift, and Landor wrote anxiously, on March 
18, to inquire where he might send it. The postscript to this letter ex- 
presses an opinion which, because he was rash enough to publish it, 

2 MSS in the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California; cf. Drinkwater, 
A Book for Bookmen (London, 1926), pp. 101-114. 

18 Morgan MS., fols. 30, 13. 1 Morgan MS., fol. 15. 


48 Morgan MS.., fol. 16, with postmarked envelope (fol. 51a); printed by Layard, of. cit., 
pp. 112-113. 
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brought on the old man’s head the wrath of the conservative British 
press (Orsini had just tried to assassinate Napoleon III): 

There is a Letter of mine in the Times of the 15. Poor Orsini, his crime was horri- 
ble. I would not hazard the life of a woman or a child, either to save or to subvert 
a dynasty. But it was his duty to slay, in whatever way he could, the betrayer and 
enslaver of his country." 


On March 24 she and Linton were married and took up their residence 
in Bayswater;!’ but the marriage was haunted by poverty, and incom- 
patability of tastes led the couple to separate, though cordially, in the 
spring of 1864. In 1867 Linton came to America and passed completely 
out of Eliza’s life. 

Three days after the marriage Landor was found unconscious in his 
rooms, and remained in that state for twenty-four hours. The illness was 
severe, but the old man recovered." He reported to Eliza on April 11, the 
sixteenth day of his illness, that he could walk about his room for a 
quarter of an hour at a time.’* Four days later he was overjoyed at the 
hope she gave him that she and Linton would visit Bath soon; his doctors 
had served him well, he said, but he was still weak, and had lost his 
memory for names.”° 

By the date of his next letter, May 29, Landor was up and about; he 
had driven out for two hours the day before, and planned to do the same 
that day. Her news of her stepson, Lancelot, led him to recall his own 
childhood at Rugby.” Shortly afterward, he told her of his latest literary 
project, the translating into English of his Latin idyls—poems he had 
published between forty and fifty years earlier. The new translations 
were to be printed beside the other poems on classical themes from his 
collected Works and from Dry Sticks, to form a volume uniform with 
the latter. 

Whoever may read or may not read them, I will take care that the volume shall 
contain more of good poetry, and less of bad or indifferent, than any other since 
the days of Alfieri. 


Though the scheme was delayed by misfortunes Landor could not foresee, 
it was finally executed late in 1859. 

A letter of June 22 expressed anxiety over the sickness in Eliza’s new 
family. “I myself am as well again as ever I was.” But all was not well 


% Morgan MS., fol. 17, with postmarked envelope (fol. 51b); partly printed by Layard, 
op. cit., p. 113. 17 Layard, op. cit., pp. 98-99, 105. 

18 Forster, Landor (London, 1869), 11, 553-554. 

18 Morgan MSG., fol. 47. © Morgan MS., fol. 18, with postmarked envelope (fol. 52a). 

21 Morgan MS., fol. 19, with postmarked envelope (fol. 52b); printed by Layard, op. cit., 
p. 114. ® Morgan MS.., fol. 20, with envelope, postmarkfillegible (fol. 56a). 

%3 Morgan MS., fol. 21, with postmarked envelope (fol. 53a). 
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in the Bath world. Mrs. Yescombe’s decision to prosecute him for libel- 
ling her in Dry Sticks fell on him with lightning suddenness. Such was 
his confidence, however, in the truth of his own assertions and the base- 
ness of his adversary’s character that he never fully realized the danger. 
On June 27 he wrote to inform Mrs. Linton of the news, and to request 
her to look once more for the letter in which he had enclosed the missing 
five-pound note.™ In reply to some fear she seems to have expressed, he 
promised her on June 30 that she would be involved in no court trial, and 
made some very bitter accusations against Mrs. Yescombe.™ He had 
still no conception of the seriousness of the situation. Yet within a fort- 
night Landor had left Bath forever, and on July 15, having tried to place 
his property out of the reach of the courts, he crossed into France, and 
never saw his “daughter” again.* How well Mrs. Linton was informed 
of these proceedings there is no way of telling; when the newspapers pub- 
lished accounts of the court’s decision on August 23 to award the Yes- 
combes £1000 damages, plus costs, she wrote to Forster to inquire 
whether any vindication was possible. He replied, on August 26, that he 
would prepare a brief public statement if he could find grounds, and that 
meanwhile he had appealed to the papers for a generous promise of silence 
on the case. 
... The saddest thing remains, that the occurrence should have taken place at 
all. The worst evil is nevertheless not without its admixture of good in this mys- 
tery of a world. And I pray now that our noble old Landor (from whom every- 
thing less noble than himself will soon fall off and be forgotten) may live quietly 
the rest of his days in Italy, and die with his children. 

With kind regards to Mr. Linton and yourself. . . .2” 
Her friendship with Shirley Brooks, editor of the Literary Gazette, may 
well have prompted his defense of Landor in that journal on August 28. 

Forster’s hope that Landor could live happily with his family in Italy 
was pious nonsense. Landor had left his wife twenty-three years before, 
after ceaseless quarrelling, and though his children continued for a time 
to visit him in England, they too had grown to manhood and womanhood 
without their father, and with every reason to share their mother’s feel- 
ings toward him. The attempt was made, however. On August 27, Landor 
arrived at his old home after a leisurely journey. Three days later he 
wrote to Mrs. Linton, describing his travels, and expressing delight in 
his Fiesolan villa: 

% Morgan MS., fol. 46, with postmarked envelope (fol. 53b).—This and the next letter 
are published by Super, loc. cit., pp. 743-744. 

% Morgan MS., fol. 22, with postmarked envelope (fol. 54a). 

* Forster, op. ci#., 11, 556. 

7 Layard, op. cit., p. 116.—Layard adds that certain passages of the letter are “sup- 
pressed, as they might prove painful to persons now living [1901].” 
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. ». Since my return, the very day after it, my arrival was known to the Duke de 
Talleyrand, who told Lord Normanby of it. He wrote me a very kind note—or 
rather, his lady did—for he can not use a pen, or even cut his meat at dinner. I 
am unable to visit my old friend—I am twenty years older than I was twenty 
days ago. The delicious air of Fiesole refreshes but never can restore me. Proof- 
sheets of my Hellenics I expect in eight or nine days. There are printed 100 
sheets, and perhaps there may be above 100 more. Both the printer and myself 
have infinite trouble in decyphering my writing—and the last sheet was confused, 
and many parts inverted. I have been obliged to remodel and shorten it. This con- 
tains the english version of Catillus and Salia—not a bad poem as it is, but very 
inferior to the latin. 

Give my love to the children, and a good deal more than I can give to your 
husband— 

Direct to Florence Old Father.** 


When he wrote this letter, he had not yet received word of the court’s 
verdict against him; from the moment he learned of it, his greatest con- 
cern was to publish a defense of himself, and he sought the aid of Linton 
and his friend Thornton Hunt, Leigh Hunt’s son. On October 2 he wrote 
to Mrs. Linton (again referring to the missing £5): 

My dear daughter, I think you can induce your husband, and your friend 
Thornton Hunt, to get printed in some paper the Statement I inclose. You will 
see how necessary it is to my honor and my peace. You may add to my Statement 
the woman for whom the money was intended, and the post town. 

Your affecte. Father 
I am most anxious to see this printed, and to have a hundred copies struck off 
separately, for which I will pay.** 


On October 24 he wrote again, having had no reply from her, but before 
this letter reached England he received word from Linton himself, to 
whom he then wrote on October 27: he described his contented life at 
the villa, with the best of his pictures from Bath, two hundred more that 
he had left in Italy over twenty years before, three dogs “—great bless- 
ings—,” and “a sweet little girl which my daughter has adopted”—for 
Landor did not know that although his daughter was unmarried, she 
had some years before made him a grandfather.*® Only a day or so later, 
he repeated his request to Mrs. Linton to get three hundred copies of his 
Vindication printed, and to prevail on her husband and Thornton Hunt 
to circulate it; he even volunteered to pay for the publication in a periodi- 


* Morgan MS., fol. 23, with postmarked envelope (fol. 54b).—For the beginning of the 
letter, see Super, Joc. cit., p. 749. 

* Morgan MS.., fol. 24.—The letter of October 24 is fol. 45, with postmarked envelope. 
E * The two letters from Landor to Linton are in the Yale University Library, and are 
published by the kind permission of the Librarian. 
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cal as an advertisement. The letter enclosed also some verses expressing 
his wish to be buried at Widcombe, near Bath; these Mrs. Linton placed 
in the Literary Gazette for November 6." From this time, Landor made 
her, in effect, his literary agent in London by sending her scraps of his 
writings and asking her to submit them to periodicals. 

On November 20 he wrote again to Linton, apologizing for some unin- 
telligibility in his last letter: 
I have wished only to live until I have vindicated my honor, and seen the vindi- 
cation in print. It is that which I sent to you. I am reduced to such weakness that 
I can not mount the stairs, even with help. A camp-bed is placed for me in one 
of the drawing rooms on the ground-floor. My friend Forster is correcting the 
proofsheets. My sight is failing with my appetite and my senses. 


But Linton refused to have anything to do with the publication of what 
might involve him too with the courts. 

The attempt of the old man to live with his family, meanwhile, was 
proving a failure. In mid-December he established himself independently 
in Florence, but the venture did not last long and he was soon restored 
to the villa at Fiesole. There were two other attempts to leave his family 
in the spring, but they too proved abortive. His letter to Mrs. Linton on 
May 24, 1859, is purely political, typical of the active interest Landor 
took in the Italian struggle for independence and unity: 


Scarlett, our English minister has left Tuscany, now a free government is quietly 
established here, and gentlemen of the first families are at the head of it. The s-ns 
of many of them are gone as privates into Piedemont. Yesterday was a grand il- 
lumination on the arrival of the newly married Buonaparte [the Prince Napo- 
leon]. When he resided here before, he was universally despised for his immorality 
—I hear that a nobleman said, on the departure of Mr Scarlett for Parma, now 
under an Austrian Garrison, Ecco la neutralita degli Inglesi. All this ought to be 
known in England.” 


The letter enclosed some writing of his which has since disappeared. On 
May 30 he wrote to her again: 


My dear daughter, It seems to me possible that you may receive my Hellenics in 
about a fortnight. Forster, it seems, has corrected them—some, if not all. Hearing 
of this, I wrote to thank him for the trouble he has taken. About this day my 
letter will reach him, and the last proof-sheet tomorrow, according to my calcula- 
tion. I have desired Nichol [publisher of the new Hellenics] to give neither to him 
nor to me about corrections. I found ome verse which I neglected to revise in the 


1 Morgan MS., fol. 2.—The verses, not written in the same ink as the letter, are dated 
“October 28.” 

* Morgan MS.., fol. 38.—Prince Jerome Napoleon married Clotilde, daughter of Victor 
Emmanuel II, on January 31, and landed at Leghorn on May 23 for his visit to Florence, 
from which city the Grand Duke Leopold had fled on April 27. 
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manuscript. He will, I trust, notice it in a Nota, adding the right one. I will in- 
close an Alcaic Ode, which perhaps the Editor of the Literary Gazette will insert. 
If he does, I shall beg about half a dozen copies struck off for my friends here, 
which perhaps may induce them to look for something better in future numbers. 
You get more news in England of what is going on here than we do. No peaceable 
and long civilized as the Florentines. I never leave the house unless for a walk of 
a hundred paces along the terrace. Yet my health is as good as daily vexations 
will permit. I have a kitten to comfort me. But I am unable to persuade it how 
wicked it is to look so eagerly at the little birds in the boschetto before my win- 
dows. I fear he will have much to answer for ere long, besides other small excite- 
ments, which bring one into less tuneful voices.* 


Finally, in the first week in July, Landor left his Fiesolan villa for the 

last time. This time he found his old acquaintances the Brownings es- 
tablished in Casa Guidi; they stepped into his affairs, arranged through 
Forster to make provision for the old man through his brothers in Eng- 
land, and took him with them to their summer cottage at Siena. From 
here he wrote his next letter to Mrs. Linton, about September: 
My dearest daughter, No letters give me half the pleasure that yours do. It 
grieves me that I shall never see you and England again. I have assigned over to 
my son all my property. He will not allow me the few books I brought with me, 
intending to reside at Nervi. I know not whence comes the 100 L a recieve yearly. 
Somewhat must have been saved out of a rentroll of 3000—but I am told it is 
reserved for younger children. My sister provided for them, they have more than 
300 ayear, and 100 each after my death. I could return, and die in my native land, 
by paying the 1500 I was condemned to—but, as I have said, I would rather go 
and die in Siberia than break my word and resolution. 

I send enclosed the last sentences for that paper which will admit them, with 
my name. Anxiously do I hope, that Mr Linton will succede in his project. Within 
a mile of me are three houses of pleasant and sensible people who come to visit 
me: one of them is the Senator Manteucci of Pisa. Our friend Mrs West has writ- 
ten me a long and kind letter, in which she expresses her regrets at having missed 
you. Write to me as often as you can find time, directing to Siena.™ 


On October 10 the Brownings took him back to Florence, despite his 
uncertain plan of going elsewhere to live, and a few weeks later estab- 
lished him in an apartment up one flight at 2671 Via Nunziatina, under 
the care of Mrs. Browning’s English maid Wilson and her Italian hus- 
band, Romagnoli, who lived on the ground floor of the building. His 
apartment, in which he lived for the remainder of his life, consisted of 
three small rooms, newly papered and furnished, which, to his delight, 
looked out over a small garden. From there he wrote to Mrs. Linton late 
in December: 


33 Morgan MS., fol. 34; the end of the letter is apparently lacking. 
* Morgan MS., fol. 44. 
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My dear daughter, The letter I recieved from you this afternoon has given me the 
pleasure I always feel upon the same occasion. It is wonderful that my only facul- 
ties now remaining should be, in some degree, the poetical. Of this indeed I am 
not quite certain, well knowing your partiality for my writings. The Literary 
Gazette came together with your letter.—And so, it appears you have changed 
your residence. I did fancy that you had found on the healthy Higgate one per- 
fectly suitable to you. The Brownings are gone to Rome, where they will remain 
until May. She continues in her feeble state of health, and I sadly fear there is 
little hope of much amendment. But the climate of Rome is milder than ours at 
Florence, where people have been skaiting. My villa was warmer than my cottage 
here, which however has a garden both before and behind, one belonging to the 
monastery Del Carmine, the other, a larger, to Marchese somebody. It was pain- 
ful and to me to be driven from my beautiful house, my pictures, and my books. 

’ Even these, promist to Browning for me, after half a dozen letters from him, and 
now refused—even the copies of my Works and my manuscripts of several years. 
My daughter Julia after an attempt to swindle me out of a hundred and ten 
pounds, having a key to my writing-desk, took out of it two five-pound notes—all 
the money I had. Her mother encouraged her, and her brothers would not inter- 
fere, even by expostulation. My only even walk was broken up. Did I ever write 
to you these verses. Out of his Paradise an Angel Adam, a Devil drove me. Brown- 
ing has carried with him the copy of the Hymn I intended for you. So you must 
be content with a few latin lines. These will be written out on the other side. Here 
is just room to express my ardent wishes for your happiness and your husband’s 
and children—It is scarcely necessary to add how truly I am and shall be your 
affectionate 

old Father.* 


From the beginning of this letter, it appears that Mrs. Linton had now 
returned one of Landor’s earliest services to herself by reviewing his 
Hellenics in the Literary Gazette (December 24, 1859, pp. 611-612). He 
wrote again on the same subject a few days later: 


My dear daughter, you will recieve this scrap thro’ our friend Mrs West, which 
may be an advantage to you in procuring you a few lines from her, who knows 
your value almost as much as I do. I am now writing to thank you for your mag- 
nificent eulogy. These words must contain the whole of my thanks, but can not 
contain more than a minute particle of my feelings. I am not anxious to know, 
and never intend to know, the opinion of the Public on this work, or on any other 
of mine Yet I wish to get my copies, and to hear that Napier has got his—Mrs 
Browning is recovering a little of her health in Rome. She and Browning are un- 
wearied in their kindness toward me. It is only in my family where I have found 
none. It is a matter of wonder to me that, with such an infinity of excessive vexa- 
tions, I am in as good health as two or three years ago. Like the owls, and other 
vermin, I never, in the best of times, have slept before sunrise, tho I usually go 


*% Morgan MS., fol. 6.—It was Browning who rhymed the epigram on Paradise as it now 
appears in Landor’s works. 
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to bed at ten. one hour after dinner, from four to five, and three from six to nine 
in the morning keep me alive. Here is the garden of a convent before my lodgings, 
and a gentleman’s behind. My only inconvenience is a steep and narrow stair- 
case, which I seldom go down for fear of breaking my neck. My son Arnold, to 
whom I gave up everything, will not send to me back a few books, worth scarcely 
ten pounds. My own collected Works are among them. These I do not want. Let 
me hear that you and the children and your amiable and affectionate husband, 
are all well—Remember 
Old Father® 


Early in February, 1860, Landor still had not received all his own 
copies of the new Hellenics; he had tried through Mrs. Linton to secure 
publication of a part of his “defense” against the Yescombes by giving 
another manuscript to the Literary Gazette for use on condition that the 
journal would also publish two letters on the case; and he thought he had 
found a publisher for the whole of the “defense” in the Bostonian James 
T. Fields: 


My dear daughter Two weeks ago I wrote to you inclosing an article for the 
Literary Gazette, of which you have given me no notice. If there is any difficulty 
about it, pray get it back. There were some verses, and some more important 
“Eschylos on his Trial.”” This was given only on condition that two letters (also 
sent at the same time) should be publisht in the Lit: Gazette. Mr Field, the Amer- 
ican Publisher, dined with me last week and took my whole Defence with him. I 
hope you have recieved my Hellenics from Nichol, according to my directions. 
His address is High Street Edinburgh. He says he sent me my copies to Molini, 
who could forward them to his brother in Florence for me—They are not come— 
probably his brother would send them by ship instead of by rail. If you have oc- 
casion to write to Nichol for yours, tell him of my great disappointment, and of 
my great displeasure, that he entrusted the correction of the profs to Mr Forster, 
contrary to my express order. Forster sent word that he had corrected the Latin. 
This is a lie—there is a poem I would have omitted, containing two false quanti- 
ties and one whole word not latin, nor intelligible. 

God bless you—I am wearied to death by these rogueries—but ever Your af- 
fectionate Father*’ 


The chief reason for the inadequacy of Forster’s treatment of Landor’s 
last years in Florence was Landor’s quarrel with his biographer, a quarrel 
which Forster attributed to his refusal to publish Landor’s defense of his 
conduct toward the Yescombes.** Landor’s letter of March 12 to Mrs. 
Linton, however, shows that his quarrel with Forster was two-fold: re- 
sentment of Forster’s interference in the libel case, and Jresentment of 


* Morgan MS., fol. 4.—The Hellenics were dedicated to General Sir William Napier, who 
was on his deathbed (he died February 12, 1860), and Landor was gravely worried that the 
volume would never reach him. Mrs. West, of Ruthin, was an old acquaintance of Landor’s, 

37 Morgan MS., fol. 26. % Forster, op. cit., 1, 566, 
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Forster’s interference in the publication of the Hellenics (from which, 
though Landor does not mention it here, Forster had arbitrarily can- 
celled some lines referring to the Yescombes): 


March 12. Florence. Via Nunziatina. 2671 
My dear daughter, This morning I recieved a letter from Rome, informing me 
that the Letters of Mr and Miss Hooper are inserted in the Literary Gazette— 
but not whether my verses were. I now have forgotten what were the subjects of 
them Let me know—for probably those poems whatever they are, may be pub- 
lisht by Mr Fields in America, with several others now first collected. 
Mr Forster, whom I requested, six months ago to send me the two last volumes 
I publisht, never did it, altho he told Mr Browning that he had, and had also 
written to me on my birthday. Formerly, when I wrote in the most friendly man- 
ner to him a letter which contained one from my lawyer to me, saying that, unless 
Mr Forster had interfered, the damages, instead of a thousand pounds, would 
probably have amounted to one farthing, he did not answer my letter for several 
months, altho he usually™ did within eight or nine days. Nevertheless I thankt him 
for the trouble he had undertaken in correcting the last sheets of the last of my 
publications; which he would, with [sic] my consent, and when I had given orders 
to Nichol that the proofsheets should be sent to Mr Pitman or Captain Brick- 
man. He said he had carefully corrected the sheet: evidently he had not. He left 
more Errata than he found. If ever he says his prayers (and I hear he has become 
devout of late) I hope he will repeat the words “and'the truth is not” in his. Now 
tell me how you and all yours are going on, and believe me to remain ever 
Your affectionate Father.* 


Landor’s interest in Italian politics and the struggle for independence 
continued; on March 17 the Times published a letter from him on the 
perfidy of the French, who proposed to annex Nice and Savoy; about 
the same time he sent to Mrs. Linton, probably for publication, a letter 
on the same subject, of which only the conclusion survives: France, he 
declared, was more dangerous to Italian liberty than ever Austria had 
been.” 

A letter of April 2 was full of gossip on many subjects: 


My dear daughter, April 2 

Pray let me hear whether you directed to me at Florence, or where. Somebody 
of my family, the people at the postoffice tell me, took the things you sent. Noth- 
ing reaches me unless directed 2671 Via Nunciatina—and probably not all of 


38 Written “usuasually,” with lines through the letters here in italic. 

3° Morgan MS., fol. 29.—The two letters to the Hoopers were published in the Literary 
Gazelte of February 18, 1860, p. 223, with the comment that if they had been introduced 
at Landor’s trial, the verdict might have been different. They had previously appeared in 
Landor’s pamphlets on the Yescombe affair. “The Trial of Aeschylos,” referred to in the 
preceding letter, was published in the Gazette of February 25, p. 242. 

Morgan MS., fol. 39. 
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what is directed so. My books are detained, and, altho I gave forty additional 
pictures to my family when I returned from England, two, which did not belong 
to me, and which I found in the water-closet, were refused me. They were packt 
up at Venice with one of mine, and were left at Florence to be cleaned, and 
framed. Everyone of the family is under the influence of their wicked mother, 
whom no lady will visit. Even the gentlemen, who called on me, never asked to 
see her, or inquired for her. If you recollect the titles of the poems I sent for the 
Literary Gazette, pray send me them. Mr Fields, a Boston publisher, is desirous 
of publishing something of mine. He comes to Florence in a few days. Do never 
be at the expense of franking the letters you write to me. I am richer than you 
and write few letters to England. People now begin to find out the perfidy of 
Napoleon. He will never let Italy be united, or long at peace. He has taught the 
Re’ galantuomo to be as great a scoundrel as himself. The Times has not pub- 
lished, I believe, a letter I wrote three weeks ago. It was more argumentative 
than the former one. We expect war here before the end of the present month. 
Garibaldi must at last save Italy, but the struggle will be desperate and long. 
John Fals-stuff has never sent my books—He said seven months ago, he could 
find no conveyance! Adieu, my dear daughter—Ever your affectionate Father. 


I send you some verses of mine, which I found scrawled in the loose leaves of 
an old copy-book, of which all the fair leaves had been torne out spitefully, and 
probably some that were written on. I hope this fine weather will keep you and 
your husband and all the children in good health. I wish it were possible for me to 
be with you. 

I forgot to say that Nichol has never sent my Hellenics to me. He tells me he 
forwarded them to Molini of London for Molini here three months ago. Dear 
Napier did not live to recieve his copy, promist him two years ago. 


To Browning he had written, less than a month before, with respect to 
Forster’s professed birthday letter, “‘No letter addrest to me miscarries!”’ 
Landor all his life was able to believe what the will of the moment re- 
quired. 

Charles Empson, the Bath antiquarian dealer in whose shop Eliza had 
first met Landor, passed through Florence in mid-April and took with 
him to Rome a letter of introduction from Landor to the Brownings. On 
his return he called again on Landor, who gave him a letter for Mrs. 
Linton on June 2: 

My dear daughter, 

An old friend of mine, Mr Empson, has been with me a few days, and is now 
about to return to England. I can not lose this opportunity of sending a few 
lines to you, altho I have nothing more to say than usual. Garibaldi is reported 
to have taken Palermo. The man who is a hereditary betrayer, Louis Bonaparte, 
will interfere. France, under whatever government, would never let Italy be 
flourishing or Free. The King of Piedemont has been here at Florence. I never 


“| Morgan MS., fols. 31, 33. 
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rose from my chair to look at him, in the midst of acclamations. Now let me hear, 
as soon as may be, how you and all yours are going on. Be sure you often occupy 
the thoughts of old Father® 


Three days later, having heard from her, he wrote again: 


My dearest daughter, June 5 
Never think that I omit to answer instantly any of your letters. When I re- 
cieved the two magazines I wrote to thank you for them by the next post. I 
believe I directed my letters to Ulster Square Bayswater instead of to Leinster 
Sq. Your handwriting is very legible, but either from defect of eyesight or from 
forgetfulness I was wrong. Three days ago I wrote again to you by my friend 
Empson, who will pass thro London, on his way to Bath, and will leave my letter 
for you at an office in town. Do not expect it before the end of a fortnight. 
Heartily and painfully do I wish that you experienced fewer painful circum- 
stances. But constant occupation is quite as often a relief as an annoyance. Let 
me hear from you often. I told you, in one of my last letters, that yours must 
never be prepaid, for I am the richer of the two, and can very well and very will- 
ingly afford a few pence. I am now beginning to read the Plays of Shakespeare 
for the third time His other works I never could read twice, and hardly once 
quite through. Schleghel is the only critic worthy of him, and Schleghel “‘Loves 
not wisely but too well” in some places: in others it is impossible to love him 
enough. With kindest regards to your good husband, believe me your 
affectionate Father. 


A few days later he sent to her some verses “on Nice and Garibaldi”’; 
the day following, he found that some corrections were necessary, and 
his next letter to her accompanied these corrections, “hoping it may not 
be too late for the place in which you may deposit them.” One manu- 
script of the lines, “Nice, the Birthplace of Garibaldi,” is dated June 13, 
1860.% 

Hearing that Eliza was associated with a new weekly paper, the 
London Review, which began publication on July 7, Landor immediately 
wrote to her expressing the desire to become both a subscriber and a con- 
tributor: 


My dear daughter, If our friend Mr Linton is in London, offer him my best 
wishes for success in the new as in every other undertaking. Let me by among the 
earliest subscribers to the Paper. Never hesitate to reject anything of mine which 
may be unpopular or unsuitable. I send a dit. 

Ever your affectionate 
Father.“ 


* Morgan MS., fol. 9. 
4 Morgan MS., fol. 25, partly printed by Layard, of. cit., pp. 119-120. 

“ Morgan MS., fol. 40. 

“* S. Wheeler, Letiers and Other Unpublished Writings of Landor (London: 1897), p. 211. 
“ Morgan MS., fol. 37. 
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The London Review of August 11 published a pair of open letters from 
Landor, addressed to Kossuth and to Garibaldi, and placed there by 
Mrs. Linton. At first he had written only two letters; an undated note 
to her concerned a third in the series: 


It was my intention to write only two Letters; but I found that the composition 
was disjointed and the topics disconnected . . . If you have any means of for- 
warding all three to Kossuth, do. I know not where he is. They tell me the pub- 
lisher would do well to send a copy to the Review des deux Mordes . . .” 


A letter of August 20 acknowledged the receipt from her of the paper 
which contained the two letters: 


August 20 
Thanks, and thanks again, for the capital work which contains my Letters to 
Kossuth and Garibaldi. I hope this vigorous Publication will enjoy the long life 
it promises. Am I mistaken in my suspicion that I trace my own dear daughter’s 
hand in it? The article which relates to the genius and powers of women is hardly 
fair. You know my estimate of your writings, and not only for their purity of 
style, but for their vigour of intellect. What does the author think of Madame de 
Stael and Mrs Stowe? The last book I have been reading I have red a second 
time; it is the Minister’s Wooing. It should have left off at the marriage of the 
young lovers—but no man alive has given the world a novel so excellent.—It is 
generally thought that the ancients were less complimentary to women of genius 
than the moderns. The poetry of Sappho, and some others, was extolled by them. 
The two Odes of the tawny Lesbian are quoted by Longinus, and admirably 
translated. “Blest as the immoral Gods is he” &c—Mrs Hemans has written 
much better poetry, in more kinds than one, but especially in her Casa Bianca 
and Ivan. I doubt whether any short pieces in our language are comparable to 
these, excepting Campbell’s Hohenlinden and Battle of the Baltic. Some years 
ago I turned over the whole of Brunk’s Greek Anthologia, and was vext at finding 
so little of thought or imagination. I refreshed myself by a draught of the 
Anapos, and rolling with Theocritos among the fresh flowers of Enna. The 
Greeks never overload, but too often drive dull oxen yoked to an empty crate. 
Anacreon has composed one exquisite song, fairly worth all the Anthologia 
Megovuxtiois or’ @pats 

the rest are vastly inferior. An older man than old Anacreon may be expected to 
write worse—on the other side I will give you a proof, with my blessing to all you 
love. 


The remainder of the sheet contains copies of the poems, “The Poet Who 
Sleeps,”’ and “The Poet Wide-awake,” with this note: 
Do what you will with these verses—my name or not. By my negligence there 


is a misprint in the Letter to Garibaldi. Russians should be Austrians. I have lent 
the paper, so I can not mark the place—You must never pay the postage. This is 


*? Morgan MS., fol. 50. 
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a father’s command. I sent lately to Chapman the publisher an Imaginary Con- 
versation of Garibaldi and the President of the Senate, desiring him to send me 
six copies. Doubtless he will give you one of the six on applying to him. I hope 
there is a less expensive way of transmission than by post. 


The conversation to which he refers was published in the Athenaeum of 
September 1, 1860. 

About the same time he sent some Latin verses, accompanied by a 
note praising the new London Review and hoping that it would publish 
this new contribution: “My latin is not unworthy of it, if latin is ad- 
mitted.’** The verses have been torn off and are no longer with the 
letters. There are other similar notes, scraps torn from writings sent to 
her for publication wherever she might place them. One can be dated 
October 24, with a contribution intended for the Daily News or the 
London Magazine (Landor doubtless meant the London Review).®° A sec- 
ond, as its envelope indicates, was posted from Florence on October 30, 
and enclosed an Imaginary Conversation, “Mama and her son Charles,” 
doubtless a domestic piece characterising—one can imagine how— 
Landor’s wife and his youngest son." A third, which cannot be dated, 
Mrs. Linton published long after Landor’s death, with its accompanying 
essay advocating that money be raised in Italy by the sale of superfluous 
church and princely properties. Eliza was meant to view whatever 


money she received from these works as a gift from Landor. Although 
the Landor bibliography shows very few items for the year 1860, he was 
actually writing a good deal which never saw print, or which the bibli- 
ographer has overlooked. 

Another note of this time—about November 1—mentions the friend 
who was to supervise Landor’s last published volume, Heroic Idyls, three 
years later: 


My dearest daughter, Again I place in your hands a political paper, for any 
periodical your place. Is the Daily News likely to print such strong things against 
the French Emperor? I hope it may However do what you like with it. A friend 
is staying with me Arthur Walker, an excellent fellow and highly intelligent. His 
sister the Countess Baldelli resides in Florence chiefly but has not yet returned 
from her villa. She has three lovely children. I often see them—Your little family 


48 Morgan MS., fol. 1, partly printed by Layard, op. cit., pp. 120-121.—Landor quotes 
the first line of Anacreon’s Ode to Eros (R. F. P. Brunck, ed., Anacreon (1786), ode +’). 

* Morgan MS., fol. 48. 

5° Morgan MS., fol. 43. 

5! Morgan MS., fol. 42, with postmarked envelope (fol. 56b).—cf. Layard, op. cit., pp. 
121-122. 

% Morgan MS., fol. 49, printed by Mrs. Linton in Athenaeum, November 23, 1889, p. 
707.—The MS. of the essay itself has disappeared. 
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would interest me certainly quite as much I wish you would tell me what you 
are writing and doing. With kindest regards to Mr Linton 
Ever your affect: 
Father.® 


Walker had recently helped Landor with the Italian version of a “Con- 
versation,” Savonarola e il Priore di San Marco, a pamphlet Landor 
published about September 7 as a means of raising money for the Tus- 
cans wounded in the fight for Italian liberty. Landor had his usual luck 
with the proof-reading, and was infuriated to find his name printed in 
the pamphlet as “Water Savage Landor.” 

Still another political piece was sent with a note dated ‘Florence 
Nov. 12”: 


I wish it, if possible, in the Daily News. My name may be given with it, if that 
should be any recommendation, but the subject will not admit my signature to 
it, since it purports to be from one statesman to another.™ 


Only the concluding portion of a letter written about this time has 
survived, with mention of the Savonarola conversation, the English ver- 
sion of which had appeared in the London Review on September 22. 
There is an amused reference to the enthusiasm for spiritualism which 
was sweeping the English colony in Florence, and had attracted Landor’s 
very old friend, the artist Seymour Kirkup: 


... Mrs West, who laments that she sees you so little. She will be sadly grieved 
to hear that your health is failing. But you have many years before you, and a 
sense of duty toward those you love will keep you alive much longer than a dis- 
sipated life would, which happily you never tried. However, you must not wear 
yourself away with Literary labour—I have done with it—My Savonarola is my 
last work. Fields of Boston will begin to print my writings in a complete edition, 
next year. He will not be able to send me any volume of them. I may perhaps live 
thro the winter or nearly thro’. Beyond that time I neither wish nor expect to 
stay on earth—under it in preference. We have spirit fanciers here. Among them 
are some sensible men. We all have our weaknesses—With kindest and most 
wishes for your excellent husband, prosperity and health to your children I am 
your affectionate Father.™ 


James T. Fields indeed went so far as to announce in the Boston press 
that he proposed to edit and publish Landor’s entire works, corrected 
and enlarged; but the American edition never appeared. John Forster, 


58 Morgan MS., fol. 11. % Morgan MS., fol. 36. 

% Morgan MS.., fol. 35, partly printed by Layard, op. cit., p. 120.—Cf£. Mrs. Browning to 
Miss Haworth, June 16, 1860: “Mr. Kirkup (who is deafer than a post now) tries in vain 
to convert him {Landor] to the spiritual doctrine. Landor laughs so loud in reply that 
Kirkup hears him.” (E. B. Browning, Letters (London, 1897], 11, 395). 

% Littell’s Living Age, Lxvim1, 45 (January 5, 1861). 
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to whom Landor had assigned his copyrights, probably had something 
to say about that. 

The only letter from the year 1861 can be dated about April 18: it 
alludes to the “Imaginary Conversation” between Horace and Virgil 
which was published in the Athenaeum on March 9, to some remarks on 
Landor’s idiosyncratic spelling in the same journal on April 6, and to 
Landor’s reply, called “‘Fashions in Spelling,” which appeared there on 
April 20: 


My dear daughter, never think that anything you do can displease me. The 
written things I sent to you I fancied you might find a place for in some periodi- 
cal. In themselves they are of no higher value than the generality of articles in 
such publications, for which a small sum is usually given. I have sent to the 
Athenaeum a sheet-ful lately—and the Editor, quite unexpectly, paid me ten 
guineas for a Conversation between Horace and Virgil. In his (eighteenth of April, 
I found some remarks on my style,—spelling, I believe. I begged he would insert 
my answer. Whether he will, I know not. At all events I write nothing more to 
him. I will enclose a few lines to Walker which you will have the goodness to for- 
ward at the Royal Institution Albemarle St. 

I am sorry to hear of sweet gentle Lucy’s children being ill—All children are 
subject to slight ailments, and I hope theirs may be very slight indeed. Why do 
you change your residence so often? It is some comfort to think that you like 
the present better than the last. I wish I could be near you for the remainder of 
my life. I am anxious to become acquainted with Mr Linton and the children. 
Ever your affectionate 
—Father™ 


Some new communication respecting the poverty and misfortune 
which dogged Eliza’s married life must have been responsible for a letter 
Landor wrote to her in January, 1862: 


My ever dear and most dear of daughters. Your letter filled my eyes with tears, 
and I had hardly the power to push it from before me ere they fell. What a de- 
plorable thing it is that my property is all in chanchery and that I subsist on what 
is supplied me by my brother Henry, else would I send to you what as much as 
I ever want for myself. My family has above a thousand year, and a noble house 
and grounds here in Tuscany. When the chancellor distrained my rents, after 
what was settled on them, my worthless wife and eldest son, finding that I could 
add nothing to the luxuries of the house-keeping, treated me with every un- 
kindness and indignity. They even ordered the terrace-walk to be broken up, and 
a longer, narrower, and shadier also, cutting low an evergreen hedge which pro- 
tected me from the setting sun. The following day I left my favorite villa for 
ever.—mine indeed it was not then, for I had given it with its pictures and library 
to my eldest son Arnold. He would not permit me the few gift-books—When the 
bishop Spenser, a nephew of the old Duke of Marlborough, heard of this, and 


® Morgan MS., fol. 7. 
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was askt whether he had ever heard the like, he said quickly—Yes, in King Lear. 
—Now do not wish me a much longer life, for the wishes of the good sometimes, 
altho’ not often, are accomplisht: and I hope that the end of winter may be mine. 
On the thirtieth of this month I enter on my eightyeigth year. I am reading a 
second time all the Romances of my friend [G. P. R.] James. Surely no author, 
whether of prose or poetry, shows such vivacity and vigour of fancy or such pro- 
foundness of thought. Before I burnt a huge quantity of loose papers, I put to- 
gether what scraps of poetry were to be found among them I made a present of 
these to my old friend Arthur Walker; and he has induced Newby to publish 
them, which he will do, perhaps, in March. I will request Walker to send you a 
copy. Now in return let me have whatever you write in the Periodicals. I will not 
recieve them if you pay more than the pennypostage—for, poor as I am, I am 
richer than you, and live on a single dish instead of two plentiful courses. I wish 
you had one of the three carriages I left behind. They never were mine indeed, 
even for drive or visit. I should never go to the theater in London. Any chatter 
in it used to drive me half-mad. But I would read Othello if I dared. It always 
agonized me. How vastly above every other effort of human genius. I never 
cared so much for Hamlet. In James there are several characters of greater inter- 
est. Now, if my lumbago will allow me, I must weigh myself up from my chair 
and walk thro’ my three rooms. God bless you, your husband, and the children. 
So says (he is a bad one at praying) old Father. 


Some pictures Landor must have recovered from his villa, for other 
letters concerned themselves with his attempt to ship to Eliza a few of 
his primitives, that she might sell them to raise money for herself. The 
first may have been written about March: 


[My dear Daughter.—A Sunday can never be more properly employed than 
in an expression of thanks for a kind action. Three days have nearly elapsed since 
I received your letter, and yesterday I was devising the means] of payin[g you 
for the] photographs, tho’ your delicacy would not allow you to tell me what they 
cost. I must lose not a single hour in putting the money in the hands of a cor- 
respondent of his in whose shop I have dealings for wine and chocolate, one 
Townley, desiring him to be expeditious. Latterly . . . I intend to send two fine 
pictures, a Salvator and a Bronzino, for sale in London. Philips, I hear, is the 
best auctioneer for this purpose. Tell me where his residence is. Many good judges 
have thought that the one which is attributed to Bronzino is really by Michael- 
Angelo. It represents the Last Judgement—it is six feet long and four high. It 
was a present from Cardinal Pacca to Bishop Baynes. The condition is perfect. 
I think there is scarcely a finers picture in existence. I think I will also add a pic- 
ture of Caracci representing Christ and Saint Peter on the coast of Galilee. This 
has no frame—It was in very fine one sold to a dealer from Leghorn and sent 
by him to England. It is as long as the Allori, but not so high by a foot. Its value 
is much less. 

Our winter here has been more foggy and frosty than any one I remember in 


58 Morgan MS., fol. 3. 
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Bath during the twentyfive I spent there. Yesterday the rain fell in torrents. I 
know not what money the pictures will produce. Whatever it may be, you shall 
have one half of it. This you must not hesitate to accept, because it may serve to 
buy a few books and playthings for the children. Do not tire yourself by writing 
a long letter for this tedious one of mine— 

Ever your affectionate Father, with kind regards to your husband and chil- 
dren—tTell the auctioneer to place al] the money in your hands. You may send 
me my share.*® 


But shipping the paintings met with unexpected obstacles. He wrote to 
her again on May 12: 


My dearest daughter. I have always more to say to you than to any other, for 
I am more interested in you. Here will be enclosed a short letter which you will 
forward to Mrs West. I do wish you could spend a few weeks with her on the 
Forest: it would strengthen you Read my letter to her before you send it. Never 
trouble your head about things unintelligible. We are unable to believe by wish- 
ing it. The first things we are taught are lies; so are almost all the following, 
throught life. Children, while they are half-asleep, are to repeat a belief of things 
they never thought about. They are terrified lest their tender limbs should have 
to undergo a fire that no housemaid can put out, and at the frowns of a surly 
old man they are to call God.—It is pleasant to believe in a future state, pro- 
vided we are allowed to sit at a good distance from the fire—But how shall we 
recognise one another. Even you in crinoline would puzzle me. And on seeing 
my long grey beard you would say, as Rose’s little girl said after looking at me 
and after my asking her what she thought of me, “I think you are a very ugly 
man.” One loved me at twenty, another at twentyfive—none between, and none 
wanted I—but I think it unlikely that either would know me again, out of my 
Hessian boots, short breeches (look in the Dictionary and you perhaps may find 
the meaning of the word) silk stockings, and embroidered waistcoat, having on a 
pointed hat an ell long.—I wanted to send you a couple of pictures. I think I 
told you so. My son Walter informs me from the Custom-house that, to obtain a 
permit, I must be present while they are examined there. This I feel myself un- 
able to do. I found it troublesome and difficult to mount the step of a carriage, 
and more so to remount—neither of which could I do without help. Walter has 
taken care of some pictures for me, and before the end of the present month he 
will see them put into a case and the carriage paid in his name. These have less 
merit than the two I wisht to send. They came from Pratolino when the Gran- 
duke took down his villa there. I am told they were in rich frames, which were 
sold to a Jew of Leghorn, who sent them to England. 

This evening I will send to a carpenter, and give him orders about the case 
or cases. I shall be in a greater hurry, I fear, than he will be, or you need be. Often 
shall I think of your anxieties, great and little, and wish you better health than 


5® Morgan MS., fol. 32, printed by Layard, op. cit., p. 119.—The top of the first sheet has 
been clipped off, presumably by Layard, who prints what was on the front (here enclosed 
in brackets), but indicates no lacuna where he has omitted what must have been on the 
back of the clipping. 
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I myself can ever hope to enjoy. Nothing else comes at present into my head, so 
I bid you once more farewell—Your 
ever affectionate, Old Father.” 


But the venture ended in failure. On May 25 he scribbled on the 
bottom of some sort of official document (of which only the scrap con- 
taining Landor’s note remains): 

My dearest daughter, 

Here is the paper I recieve from the Authorities. A box made yesterday, seven 
feet long, containing 13 pictures which were intended for you, and the address 
now lying before me, must be broken up. With difficulty I am witheld from 
burning the pictures in the garden, for I should never bear the sight of them 
again. I did fancy that my only difficulty was at the custom-house, where I 
supposed the weight only would be to be paid for. I am half mad with vexation.™ 


The two principal pictures were actually shipped to Browning in Lon- 
don late in August, the “Last Judgment” attributed by Landor to Se- 
bastian del Piombo, and apparently intended for appraisal by Boxall 
(who had once painted Landor’s portrait) and sale for the benefit of 
Eliza.“ Browning was much puzzled to know what to do with it; he com- 
municated with W. J. Linton, who gives this account of the matter: 


[Landor] sent to Browning, as a present for me, a large picture he supposed to be 
by Michael Angelo. Landor at one time had a large collection of pictures, sup- 
posed to be genuine, but seldom if ever of any worth. This ““Angelo” might be of 
that sort. I called on Browning (the only time I ever saw him) to look at and to 
speak about the picture. It was a ‘““Last Judgment,” a poor and very unpleasant 
composition, too large and too unpleasant to be hung in a private house, a gift 
as of a white elephant, neither to be accepted nor refused. I got out of the diffi- 
culty by Browning telling me that the old man had no right to give it, as all his 
“belongings” really belonged to his brother, Robert Landor, on whom Walter 
Savage was living. So Browning took charge of the elephant and relieved me.® 


Landor, however, was much displeased at this solution; on December 1 
he wrote to Eliza, in a letter filled with confusion: 


My dearest daughter, December 1 

Never until this day grieve me. The day before yesterday Browning sent me 
word that Mr Linton could not recieve the pictures. All the money I get from 
England comes thro his hands and the woman’s where I lodge. I desired her to 
pay for the package and carriage of the heavy case. The package she did pay for, 


* Morgan MS., fol. 27, with postmarked envelope (fol. 28b), partly printed by Layard, 
op. cit., p. 123. 

$1 Morgan MS., fol. 28a, with postmarked envelope (fol. 57). 

62 H. C. Minchin, Walter Savage Landor (London, 1934), pp. 165-167, 153 (all misdated), 
and R. Browning, Letters to Isa Blagden (Waco, Texas, 1923), p. 69. 

% W. J. Linton, Memories (London, 1895), p. 157. 
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the carriage not. Browning is enabled by my brother Henry to advance the 
money. As my landlady was not informed, he recieved no part of the charge for 

. | conveyance of the case to London, but he will now answer for it. The pictures, I 
Pil hope, will bring you some money. 100 zecchines were once offered for the Agos- [| 
a tino Caraccia. It cost me less. Poor dear Kennyon would have given vastly more 
for that which he believed, and which J believe, to be by Michael Angelo. Who- 
ever has seen his Holy Family and his Three Fates here in Florence, must have 
seen that the subdued colouring, and vigour of limbs with careful drawing, are 
exactly the same. I think I told you that it was the gift of a Cardinal to Bishop 
Baynes. He thought it was by Allori. It vexes me to hear that there can be no 
favorable sale of pictures in London before the Spring. But, if you want money, 
do not wait so long. If I had any money I would sent it to you—but I have only i 
half a crown in the world—were it 1000£ it should be yours. My ungrately son 
Arnold may perhaps never repay my brother his advances, which do not excede 
120£ ayear. This sum is quite sufficient for all my personal wants. I am in rags, 
and intend to be. I have not laid out in cloathing forty shillings in four years. 
I never have inquired of my friend, Arthur Walker, what bargain he has made 
with my publisher—I have given to Walker the copyright of the edition Had I 
been aware that you are as poor as myself I would have askt five or ten pounds 
and sent the pittance to you. We must not, either of us, be too proud in these 
matters—we both have somewhat better to be proud of. I chiefly in being called 
by you 


ie - Gn ~—_ -_— 


Father 
Give my thanks to Mr. Linton for his vote.“ 


The following April Landor once again urged Browning to sell the pic- 
ture at Christie’s, but nothing further is disclosed respecting it. Mrs. 4 
Linton’s later statement that Landor had bequeathed her some pictures 4 
is probably a mistaken recollection of this “Last Judgment”: ‘ 
When he died in Florence he bequeathed to me a box of valuable old pictures; ; 
which bequest, however, Mr. Browning wrote to me asking me to forego in favour 
of certain members of the family who had borne the expenses of his last illness. I 
need hardly say that I complied with this request, and that I thus gave up what 
was not only of great intrinsic value, but also of priceless worth to me as the 
sealing sign of my dear old father-friend’s affection.” 


More than a year elapsed before Landor’s next letter to his “daugh- 
ter,” written just about the time of the publication of his last volume, 
Heroic Idyls, early in December of 1863: 

My dear daughter, 

You see I have not forgotten your title. Our kind friend Mrs West will forward 
this to you. Nearly a year ago I entrusted to the care of Dr Walker, who pro- 
fessed the warmest friendship, the correction of some poems. Instead of doing it, 
* Morgan MS., fol. 14, partly printed by Layard, op. cit., p. 113. 
% Cf. Minchin, op. cit., p. 165 (misdated). 

* E, L. Linton, “A Protest,” Athenaeum, August 13, 1881, p. 208. 
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he sent the manuscript to a person at Dorchester as his printer. I never knew he 
had one. Week after week a proofsheet came to me at Florence. In 100 pages 
there were above 200 Errata, which I corrected. After all, you will find above 30 
prefixt to the volume which I will now desire Mr Newby of Welbeck St to give 
you. Correct them and after reading what I wrote to him give it him. 

Believe me ever 

Your affectionate 
old Father.® 


Her reply must have brought word of the death of her favorite stepson, 
Lancelot, for Landor’s next began abruptly: 


Indeed, indeed, I do partake in your affliction, my dear daughter—It is now 
thirtytwo entire days since I have suffered by the bronchitis, not caring, as I 
never did, whether I was to live or die—It seems I may go on living—My cough 
is quieter, and almost over—You will want more money than ordinarily and I 
happen to have more than I want—so you ought to find no difficulty in accepting 
two small bank notes. I do trust they will not fall into the hands of thieves. The 
numbers are 53686- and 17369- 

and now take rest and repose I need not say tell good Mr Linton that I condole 
with him 
Saturday night Your affectionate 

Dec 12 Father® 


Another letter seems to fit about a week later, though there is no satis- 


factory evidence, other than similarity in handwriting, ink and paper, 
for placing it here: 


My dear Eliza, 

There is not a moment to be lost if my letter is to reach you by tuesday. The 
evening of saturday is closing. I am delighted to hear that you are well enough to 
travel and to enjoy the society of your friends. Assure Lucy that I have not 
forgotten her, and that I think there is a little bit of affectation in her suspicion 
that it is possible for any one to do it who has had the pleasure of conversing 
with her so often. 

The sun is shining on your prospects. Do not fear the approach of poverty or 
the semblance of it. But, above all, do not weary heart and mind with unintermit- 
tant work. Write to me whenever you have leisure, if only a few words, and let 
me hear when and where you settle. Get, if possible, into a country where there 
are nightingales—now proscribed me. I have not heard one these six years. My 
mother used to give the miller at Ipsley a guinea ayear to protect the nest nearest 
the mill. Scarcely one is left anywhere now. I wish all singing birds were poison- 
ous and that they lost their voices as soon as they were cages, that is, if they were 
insensible to the loss.—Love to Lucy and her children—as much of it as I can 
spare from you and yours. 

Father® 

® Morgan MS., fol. 10. 

68 Morgan MS., fol. 8, printed by Layard, op. cit., p. 124. 

* Morgan MS., fol. 5.—Mrs. Lucy Lynn Gaedge was Eliza’s sister. 
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The last letter in the series was written, apparently, in January, 1864: 


My dear daughter, 

If its an age since I have written to you, never think it is thro forgetfulness. 
Now I am somewhat better, after six weeks excruciating pain, I am able to write 
a few lines. it is proof that I am so, and a less necessary proof that I am ever 
your affectionate 







































Father”? 


Landor dragged out a painful life until Setpember 17, but there are few 
letters to anyone from this last year, and if he wrote again to Eliza the 
letter is not in the Morgan collection. 

Twelve years after the old man’s death, when Eliza was in Florence, 
she called at the Fiesolan villa. If she recalled anything of Landor’s 
bitterness toward his wife and daughter, her recollection does not appear 
in the part of her letter to her sister Lucy which has been published: 


The Landors’ visit was of a sad interest. Old Mrs. Landor is really not unlike the 
dear old man himself. Her hair is white now, not golden, and she speaks some- 
thing in the same way as he did. She is dressed in a half-dressing-gown of grey, 
and an old-fashioned cap, but very, very kind to me. So was the daughter Julia. 
. .. Miss Landor bought the house, and lives there with the old mother. . . . It 
is full of pictures—a beautiful place, and there were the terraces and walks and 
myrtles, etc., that the dear old man used to speak of. . . .7 





There is a curious postscript to the story of Landor and Eliza Lynn 
Linton. Despite all her clamor for public attention as Landor’s dearest 
friend, she found warm support only in one quarter. The red-haired en- 
thusiast who had flung himself at the feet of old Landor in that last 
spring of 1864, Algernon Swinburne, praised her tribute to Landor, the 
Fraser’s article, in his Note on Charlotte Bronié (1877), and three years 
later wrote to ask if he might dedicate to her his “Song for the Centenary 
of Walter Savage Landor.” This led to a correspondence between them 
of a dozen years; Swinburne’s eighteen letters to her are also in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library. He at least was sympathetic to her “Protest” 
against Colvin’s neglect, and may even have been responsible for its 
appearance in the Athenaeum, through the agency of Theodore Watts, 
who had reviewed Colvin’s Landor for that journal. Two days before it 
appeared, on August 11, 1881, Swinburne wrote to her: 


I need not tell you—I hope & presume, at least, that I need not—how thor- 
oughly & cordially I sympathize with your grievance & how fully I enter into 
your feeling on the subject . . . . With Sidney Colvin I have only the slightest of 
acquaintances . . . . His omission of your name seems to me no less inexpicable 
than inexcusable: for when, on his applying to me for reference to authorities on 


7° Morgan MS., fol. 41. 1 Layard, op. cit., p. 190. 
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the subject of his biography, I recommended him above all others to make use of 
& rely upon your invaluable & delightful reminiscences, I gathered from the tone 
of his reply not only that they were familiar to him but that he justly & grate- 
fully appreciated their value for his immediate purpose. I know that he was 
desperately cramped for room .. . . If ever I do write on Landor you may be 
very sure that no occasion will be let slip of paying to his ‘daughter’ that tribute 
of thanks which all his disciples owe to her—should the occasion (as it should) 
present itself. 


But the occasion never did present itself: the article on Landor which 
Swinburne was that very year writing for the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
hardly provided scope, and it remained for Mrs. Linton’s biographer, 
G. S. Layard, to make the first statement of her relations with Landor, 
and for the present article to treat them more completely. 

R. H. SuPER 


Michigan State Normal College 

















































LIX 
MATTHEW ARNOLD AND ATTIC PROSE STYLE 


ATTHEW ARNOLD’S prose style has been praised in the past by 
innumerable critics and by writers of today as different as T. S. 
Eliot and Somerset Maugham.' His ideas about prose style still live; and, 
as the infatuation with eccentricity in art dies and the concern for sanity 
grows stronger, it may become more apparent that many of Arnold’s 
comments on the art of prose lead to principles that have endured because 
they are sound. This paper is an analysis of Arnold’s comments on the 
meaning and relationships of prose style and his formulation of the 
qualities of an “Attic” prose to express a sane national intelligence. Part 
one of this study examines the significance, part two the qualities that 
Arnold gave to prose style. 


Note: References to The Works of Matthew Arnold (London, 1903-04) are usually 
avoided since this edition is comparatively rare. The editions of the works of : 
Arnold which are frequently cited are abbreviated as follows: { 


CA Culture and Anarcky and Friendship’s Garland (New York, 1912). 

CL The Study of Celtic Literature (London, 1929). 

DA __— Discourses in America (London 1912). 

EC1 Essays in Criticism, First Series (London, 1937). 

EC2 = Essays in Criticism, Second Series (London, 1930). 

EC3 Essays in Criticism. Third Series ed. E. J. O’Brien (Boston, 1910). 

EE _ Essays Literary and Critical, Everyman’s Library (London, New York. 
1938). 

E Oxf Essays by Matthew Arnold (Oxford, 1936). 

IE Irish Essays and Others (London, 1882). 

LD _ Literature and Dogma (London, 1924). 

Letters Letters of Matthew Arnold 1848-1888, ed. G. W. E. Russell (New York 
1900), 2 vols. 

Letters to Clough Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. H. F. 
Lowry (London and New York, 1932). 

ME  Mized Essays (New York, 1903). 


I 


In his effort to find a “fit” prose style Arnold turned to France, and 
like Dryden, went back to Montaigne and to Montaigne’s countrymen. 
Dryden had written, in his Epistle Dedicatory of the Rival Ladies (1664), 
“I am sorry, that (speaking so noble a language as we do) we have not a 
more certain measure of it, as they have in France, where they have an 


1 See T. S. Eliot, Essays Ancient and Modern (New York, 1936), pp. 42-43, and W. 
Somerset Maugham, The Summing Up (New York, 1939), p. 36. 
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Academy erected for that purpose, and endowed with large privileges 
by the present king.’”* Arnold knew the story well: the “engouement” 
for French, the many discussions of an Academy, and the arguments 
for and against by Addison, Swift, Defoe and Johnson. In his edition of 
Johnson’s Lives, Arnold quotes Bishop Burnet’s account of one source 
of French influence upon English prose style. “The King,” wrote Bur- 
net, “had got a right notion of style; for he was in France at the time 
when they were much set on reforming their language,’’ and he helped to 
raise the value of writers whose style was “clear, plain, and short.’ Like 
Addison, Swift, Defoe and others in the eighteenth century, Arnold, a 
century and a half later, admired the attempts of the French Academy to 
perfect the literary standards of that country. 

In the nineteenth century, however, when Arnold began to write, he 
was virtually alone in his enthusiastic recognition of the high qualities 
of French prose. With bitter memories of Napoleon and always mis- 
trusting the actions of French leaders, the English critics, even those who 
owed much to France, depreciated all things French. So Coleridge tells 
of the Prussian artist who described the Frenchman as the “only animal 
in human shape, that by no possibility can lift itself up to religion or 
poetry.’ Hazlitt derides France as a “frivolous and pedantic nation,’® 
and observes, ““The French have to me a character of littleness in all 
about them; but they have produced three great men that belong to 
every country, Moliére, Rabelais, and Montaigne.”* De Quincey ad- 
mits that France is one of the leaders of civilization: there are but three, 
England, Germany and France, that are “powers in an intellectual 
sense,’”’ that are “‘at the centre—the motive forces of civilization.” It is 
nearly impossible, says De Quincey, to find in French an instance of 
“that cumbrous and unwieldy style which disfigures English composition 
so extensively;’”” but he spoils this deserved compliment by declaring 
that the “intellectual merits of the French style are but small.””* Perhaps, 
from the French point of view, the final insult was offered by Macaulay 
who thought, no doubt, that he was being very generous when he con- 
demns Walpole’s ‘“‘Gallicisms” but concedes that in “its higher uses” 
French literature has been the “interpreter” of English “truth.’”® 

There is in this kind of criticism the unhappy but almost universal 


* Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), 1, 5. 

3 EC3, p. 206. See Bishop Burnet’s History of His Own Time (London, 1850), p. 131. 
‘S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria (Everyman’s Library), pp. 231-232. 

5 The Plain Speaker (Everyman’s Library), p. 346. 

§ Table-Talk (Everyman’s Library), p. 86. 

7 De Quincey’s Works (Edinburgh, 1862), x, 182-183. 8 Tbid., x, p. 197. 

® Critical and Historical Essays (Everyman’s Library), 1, 337-338. 
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readiness to exaggerate the weaknesses and belittle the good in the 
“foreigner.’’ It is no wonder then, that when Arnold, like his father, made 
an intelligent effort to gain a “deep knowledge and sympathy with the 
European character and institutions,” in the hope that “we might im- 
part to the other that in which we are superior,”’ Sainte-Beuve wrote of 
Matthew Arnold that he is “a foreigner who knows us better than does 
anyone else.””!° 

Like Sainte-Beuve, and often with his help, Arnold refers frequently 
to prose style and tries in his essays to identify it. The basic definition 
which Arnold gave to prose style appears in a letter to Clough, “In a man 
style is the saying in the best way what you have to say. The what you have 
to say depends on your age.’”™ Much of what Arnold had to say de- 
pended on his role as a reformer in the age of the Philistine. Mr. Lionel 
Trilling says that Arnold’s theory of style “‘was actually a theory of 
morality,’ that his critical work “‘undertakes to help the growth of a life 
molded to a nobler style,” and that “whenever Arnold talks about style 
he is talking about society.” Lewis Gates wrote, “He converts style 
into a mere function of the moral quality of a poet.” It is true that 
Arnold’s conception of style was inseparably linked with his conception 
of society and morality; to trace the Attic qualities of an ideal prose style 
as Arnold defines them is to discover many of Arnold’s most important 
criticisms of both life and literature. 

One of these criticisms was his analysis of the relation between prose 
and poetry. In Arnold’s mind there was no question about the real dif- 
ference between the style of poetry and the style of prose: the “Grand 
Style” arises in poetry. He tells us that he is guided by Aristotle’s ob- 
servation that the superiority of poetry over history consists in its 
possessing a higher truth and a higher seriousness. Arnold adds that the 
superior character of this truth and seriousness is inseparable from the 
superiority of the diction and movement of its style: “So far as high 
poetic truth and seriousness are wanting to a poet’s matter and sub- 
stance, so far also, we may be sure, will a high poetic stamp of diction 
and movement be wanting to his style and manner.” 

Throughout Arnold’s essays we find him illustrating the difference 
between the style of poetry and of prose and the superiority of the 
former. In The Study of Celtic Literature (1867) he illustrates two levels of 
style: the style in the poetry of Goethe and in that of Milton. Goethe is 


10 The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D., by Arthur P. Stanley, 2 vols. 
in one (New York, 1910), 11, 343. Nouveau Lundis, 1x, 250. 

1! Letters to Clough, p. 65. 18 Matthew Arnold (New York, 1939), p. 168. 

13 Three Studies in Literature (New York, 1899), p. 160; cf. ME, p. 269: “Some moral 
qualities seem to be connected in a man with his power of style.” 

4 EC2, p. 15. 5 Tbid., p. 16. 
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lucid, harmonious, earnest, eloquent, but the style of the quotation from 
Goethe is as much the style of prose as of poetry. Milton’s style, however, 
has a heightening and re-casting, and Arnold says that perhaps it is only 
because of this heightened manner, so different from the plain manner 
of prose, that poetry is loosed, at its best moments, into that perfectly 
simple, limpid style, which is the supreme style of all, but the simplicity 
of which is still not the simplicity of prose.* In his edition (1878) of 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets’ and in his essay on Wordsworth,'* Arnold 
asserts that poetry is more excellent than prose and is nothing less than 
the speech of man in which he comes nearest to the truth. Wordsworth’s 
style, however, like Goethe’s, is more properly that of eloquent prose 
than “the subtle heightening and change wrought by genuine poetic 
style.”"* In Arnold’s essay, ““The French Play in London” (1879), he 
takes issue with the French definition of poetry, for he believed that the 
wide extension given to the name poet merely betrayed the inadequacy 
of French genius in poetry.”° Although he admired Fénelon’s prose, Arnold 
would probably have taken exception to Sainte-Beuve’s phrase, “Féne- 
lon, poéte élégant en prose.’”’ Poetry to Arnold is not only the “most de- 
lightful and perfect form of utterance that human words can reach,” 
but “Its rhythm and measure, elevated to a regularity, certainty and 
force very different from that of the rhythm and measure which can 
pervade prose, are a part of its perfection.’ Like Ruskin, Arnold finds 
nobility in the stricter laws of verse: the iambic of Shakespeare or of the 
Attic tragedians is altogether superior to any prose form. In one of his 
last essays he insists that no prose translation can adequately reproduce 
the verse of the poets of Greece, for prose cannot have the power of 
verse.” 

Although the style of prose was different from and certainly inferior 
to the style of the greatest poetry, Arnold wished to impose very definite 
and very high standards in determining what he called a true prose 
style. Fundamentally such a prose must be classical: “the true prose is 
Attic prose.”™ Dryden wrote ‘“‘a true English prose, a prose such as we 
would all gladly use if we only knew how.’™ But Arnold does not rank 
even Dryden with the greatest men of letters: these are men like Cicero, 
Plato, Bacon, Pascal, Swift, and Voltaire who have a “genius and in- 
stinct for style.” Having adopted Attic prose as his touchstone of a 


16 CL, p. 115. 17 EC3, p. 208. 18 FC2, p. 91. 19 Tbid., p. 111. 

% JE, p. 214. 21 Idem. : 2 EC2, pp.46-47. % ECI, p. 64. ™ EC2, p.27. 

% DA, p. 159. In referring to prose, Arnold uses the term style in two different ways. In 
the quotation just given, style is the superior quality in the expression of the greatest prose; 
but the term is also used to mean simply the manner of expression, a manner that may be 
good, bad, or indifferent. See the article on style in the Dictionary of World Literature, 
edited by Joseph T. Shipley (New York, 1943). 
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true style, Arnold had no interest in a style that was merely an orna- 
mental dress of thought. He sought a style that would be effective (in 
his own writing he never appeared to tire of repetition as a method of 
impressing an idea upon his readers) ; but he was concerned, not so much 
with what style was effective as with what the qualities of a true Attic 
style should be—what style ought to be effective. Truth must not be 
compromised for the sake of the glittering style, however effective. 
Although Arnold’s remarks on style are found scattered throughout his 
prose writings, his conception of a sound prose is remarkably consistent: 
though the qualities and uses of a sound style are later described in more 
detail, they do not change in any fundamental way. 

Arnold relates style to the environment and to the character of the 
writer. He believed that there was a close relation between the social 
life of a nation and its literary style. In 1848 he wrote his mother: 
“Goethe wisely said the Germans could not have a national comedy 
because they had no social life; he meant the social life of highly civilised 
corrupt communities like Athens, Paris, or London; and for the same 
reason they cannot have a Byronic-poetry.”** In 1879 he reaffirms his 
earlier opinion of the high “‘power of social life and manners” in France— 
“even the Athenians themselves, perhaps, have hardly felt this power as 
much as the French’’—and he refers to a passage in which Voltaire re- 
lates the French “esprit de société” to its superior expression in the 
French language.”” 

It was perhaps from reading the works of Guizot or listening to his 
father’s remarks on the French historian that Arnold first began to think 
of France as a leader of European civilization. In his Journal for 1830, 
Thomas Arnold wrote: ‘I cannot but wonder at Guizot placing France 
at the head of European civilization: he means because it is superior to 
Germany in social civilization, and to England in producing more ad- 
vanced and enlarged individual minds. Many Englishmen will sneer at 
this notion, but I think it is to a certain degree well founded, and that 
our intellectual eminence in modern times by no means keeps pace with 
our advances in all the comforts and effectiveness of society.’”* Because 
of his father’s strong feeling against Goethe, it is probable that Matthew 
Arnold, until he went to Oxford, did not know how sympathetic Goethe 
was toward Guizot’s point of view. Several years after he had taken his 
Degree at Oxford, Arnold, in a letter to Clough, wrote: “The strength 
of the German literature consists in this—that having no national 
models from whence to get an idea of style as half the work, they were 

% Letters,1, 11. 27 ME, p. 67; Guores (Paris, 1817), x1v, 77. 

*8 Stanley, op. cit., 11, 342. The works of Guizot were studied by the scholars of Rugby 
in 1834. See the curriculum in Arnold Whitridge’s Dr. Arnold of Rugby (New York, 1928). 
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thrown upon themselves, and driven to make the fulness of the content 
of a work atone for deficiencies of form.’”* In his Schriften sur Literature, 
Goethe had said much the same thing: a “high degree of culture” is 
necessary in the country of the writer who wishes to be a classical 
national author.*® Eckermann quotes Goethe as saying, “So I repeat: 
if a talent is to be speedily and happily developed, the great point is that 
a great deal of intellect and sound culture should be current in a nation.’ 
Goethe refers to Guizot’s observation that the Germans were possessed 
by the idea of personal freedom. This German love of freedom, Goethe 
believed, accounted for the “motley character’ of German literature; 
“the thirst of our poets for originality—the belief of each that he must 
strike out a new path; the isolation among our learned men, each one 
working from a point of his own.” The French and English, however, 
are far more socially minded, and they “guide themselves one by an- 
other.’ This was Goethe’s comment to Eckermann in 1829, but in 
1848 Arnold found that English manners and civility were “fictitious.” 
He wrote, “In a few years people will understand better why the French 
are the more civilised of European peoples.” Again in 1863, he wrote 
in a letter that the French “have what Guizot calls the ‘amour des 
choses de l’esprit’ so strong that they manage not to miss anything capa- 
ble of interesting them when the subject is anything that is marquant 
in their literature.” 

Because France was highly civilized and had a “‘public force of correct 
literary opinion,” her literature did not have in style and in thought the 
provinciality of English letters. In “the Literary Influence of Academies” 
(1864), Arnold points out that the national bent towards culture, towards 
clearness and correctness in thinking and speaking is responsible for the 
French Academy which in turn, serves as a center for educated opinion. 
As a result the “journey-man work” of French literature is superior to 
that of England.*® 

Although he realized that the social genius of the English people was 
not suited to the kind of academy that France had, Arnold conceived 
it to be his duty to introduce some kind of order into English literature: 
“Any one who can introduce a little order into this chaos by establish- 
ing in any quarter a single sound rule of criticism—does a good deed.”* 
Arnold, himself, tried to do just this: he was one of the unofficial English 
academicians who fought the Philistine and who served as centers of 


29 Letters to Clough, pp. 64-65. 

%® Goethes Samitliche Werke (Stuttgart und Berlin), xxxv1, 140. 

1 Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann, trs. by John Oxenford (Everyman’s Library), 
p. 201. ® Tbid., pp. 313-314. 33 Letters, 1, 5. % [bid., 1, 217-218. 

% ECI, p. 56-60. %* E Oxf, pp. 382-383. 
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taste and authority for English literature during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 

The English Attic prose style in the eighteenth century had been in- 
spired, Arnold thought, by the social life and genius of the age of reason. 
It was not an accident that the age of reason was the age of prose: “‘the 
task of the eighteenth century in England was not the poetic interpreta- 
tion of the world, its task was to create a plain, clear, straightforward, 
efficient prose.’’*” A true poet like Gray found himself isolated in his own 
century: if he had been born in Milton’s day or in the same year with 
Burns, he would have been a much greater poet. But if Gray was born 
out of date, Dryden was more fortunate, for he was the founder of the 
age that gave the prose of Swift.* 

In England prose style after the Restoration found the true law of 
prose and became modern.** However, Arnold declares that a sound 
modern prose evolved first in France; for, to the social genius of the 
French, a true prose was indispensable.*® Although many critics after 
Arnold made a similar interpretation of the development of prose style in 
France and England, the early nineteenth-century critic like Hazlitt 
or De Quincey would have objected sharply. De Quincey would have 
admitted that the sentence structure of French prose was superior to 
that of English,“ but he termed this a “mechanical quality,’”’ and he 
would have scoffed at the notion that French “social genius” could give 
to the world a sound modern prose. 

If style depends on the age in which one lives, it also depends on the 
interpreter of that age—on the character of the writer. Arnold’s stand- 
ards for the writer of critical prose were being formulated at least as 
early as 1848, under the influence of the writing of Sainte-Beuve. In this 
year Arnold wrote to Clough: ““Do you remember your pooh-poohing the 
revue des deux Mondes, and my expostulating that the final expression 
up to the present time of European opinion, without fantastic indi- 
vidual admixture, was current there: not emergent here and there in a 
great writer,—but the aimosphere of the commonplace man as well as 
of the Genius.’ Here appears, not only Arnold’s belief in the national 
intelligence of the French, but also his principle that the critic’s opinion 
shall be without eccentricity. In the advertisement to the second edition 
of his poems (1854), Arnold states the principle again and widens its 
applications: it is the classical writers of antiquity who must serve as 


37 EC2, p. 65. 8 Tbid., p. 28. %® EC3, pp. 203-205. 

 Tbid.,.p. 210. | De Quincey, op. cit., x, 70. 

«@ “Of the literature of France and Germany, as of the intellect of Europe in general, the 
main effort, for now many years, has been a critical effort.” EC/, p. 1. 

* Letters to Clough, pp. 72-73. 
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models “‘to cure us of what is, it seems to me, the great vice of our in- 
tellect, manifesting itself in our incredible vagaries in literature, in art, 
in religion, in morals; namely, that it is fantastic, and wants sanity.” 

In reading Sainte-Beuve’s literary master, Montaigne, Arnold found 
another standard that the critic should meet. Montaigne, in a comparison 
of the merits of Plutarch and Seneca, writes that Seneca is “plus ondoy- 
ant et divers,” whereas Plutarch is “plus uniforme et constant.’ Arnold 
applies the qualities of Seneca to the critic: “The critic of poetry should 
have the finest tact, the nicest moderation, the most free, flexible, and 
elastic spirit imaginable; he should be indeed the ‘ondoyant et divers,’ 
the undulating and diverse being of Montaigne.’ 

A still more important quality of the critic, Arnold discovered in 
Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries and in the Pensées of Joubert. There are spirits, 
says Joubert, who believe that “voir en beau et embellir, c’est voir et 
montrer chaque chose telle qu’elle est réellement dans les recoins de son 
essence.’“* This phrase Arnold translates in his essay on Joubert: “to 
see and exhibit things in beauty, is to see and show things as in their 
essence they really are.’’*” In an earlier essay, “On Translating Homer,” 
Arnold had written that the critical effort was ‘the endeavour in all 
branches of knowledge—theology, philosophy, history, art, science— 
to see the object as in itself it really is.” Sainte-Beuve, too, had said that 
this was his aim, but he qualifies the finality of his critical judgment: he 
will see and show things and persons as they appear to him at the 
moment.*® 

If the critic is to see the object as it really is, to see with the style of 
clearness and beauty, he must follow one rule: he must write criticism 
that is “disinterested.” The disinterested critic must resist practical 
considerations and so fall into a “softer and truer key”;*® he must know 
the best that is known and thought in the world and by making this 
known create a current of true and fresh ideas.*® For his conception of 
the disinterested critic who saw things as they really were, Arnold was 
largely indebted to Sainte-Beuve. In his Causeries, Sainte-Beuve re- 
peatedly stresses the importance of critical disinterestedness," and Ar- 


“ Les Essais, 1, chap. 10 (Librarie Flammarion), 0, 97. 

* EF Oxf, p. 385. 46 Pensées de J. Joubert (Paris, 1928), p. 62. 

7 EC1, p. 285; Arnold had long been acquainted with the Pensées; see Letters, 1, p. 213. 

® F Oxf, p. 285 and ECI, p. 1; cf. Causeries, 11, 287. 

® FCI, p. 25. 5° Tbid., pp. 18-19. 

51 Sainte-Beuve uses the word désiniéressé to mean lack of interest or impartiality. An 
example of the use of the word, as Arnold used it to mean impartial may be noted in 
Portraits Littéraires (Garnier Fréres, Paris), 1, p. 387, in his essay on Bayle. In introducing 
a study of M. de Pontmartin, Sainte-Beuve says, ““Mon désir serait de le faire dans un 
parfait esprit d’impartialité. Nouveaux Lundis (Calmann-Lévy, Paris), 1, p. 1. 
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nold acknowledges the French critic’s desire to know things as they really 
are. However, he notes that Sainte-Beuve did not press on to the various 
and immense applications of this knowledge. Though Arnold dis- 
approved of the critic who tried to be an abstract lawgiver, he did be- 
lieve that the critic must sometimes judge in order to establish an au- 
thor’s place in literature and his relation to a central standard.® In his 
criticism, Sainte-Beuve succeeded in acquiring fresh knowledge and in 
delighting his readers with the clarity and buoyancy of his conversa- 
tions, but he hesitated to do what Arnold insisted the critic must do: 
let his judgment pass along as a sort of companion to his knowledge of 
the facts. Sainte-Beuve was a doubter, a skeptic, and, as a disciple of 
Montaigne, his conclusion to a problem was often not a judgment but a 
phrase, “‘Que sais-je?” For Arnold this was not enough: the critic must 
have a moral philosophy; he must pass an inexorably honest and right- 
eous judgment. All French art was inferior to the greatest art because it 
did not possess religiousness.™ Like Goethe, Arnold would postulate a 
noble soul in a noble style.® 

Arnold believed, then, that the interpreter or critic must be sane, 
elastic in spirit, disinterested and moral. If he meets these standards he 
may know things as they really are and communicate that knowledge in 
a worthy style. 

II 


It has been shown that the significance that Arnold attached to an 
Attic prose style rested upon his appreciation of French prose and his 
analysis of the relation between prose and poetry, upon the uses of 
style and its importance as a reflection of the culture of the nation and of 
the author. What, then, were the principal qualities that Arnold as- 
signed to an Attic prose style? 

Simplicity and clarity are basic attributes of a classical prose style. 
“Brevity and simplicity,” wrote Thomas Arnold, are “two of the great- 
est merits which style can have.” His son, too, was an advocate of sim- 


8 FC3, p. 149 or E Oxf, p. 487. See Paul Furrer’s Der Einfluss Sainte-Beuves auf die 
Kritik Matthew Arnolds (Zurich, 1920), pp. 41 and 53. 

8 ECI, p. 38. 4 DA, p. 50. 

5 Conversations with Goethe (op. cit., p. 56). The best work of the greatest writers, Arnold 
believes, is not inspired by disinterested curiosity, but by the desire to “Let the good pre- 
vail.” See his article on George Sand: Works, op. cit., 1v, 246-247. This essay published in 
1884 may be compared with an earlier article on Sand (1877) in which Arnold refers to 
“M. Victor Hugo, half genius, half charlatan, to M. Victor Hugo or even to one of those 
French declaimers in whom we come down to no genius and all charlatan.” ME, pp. 338- 
339. It is impossible for the “‘charlatan” to have a good style. Arnold, of course, has the 
concept of great writing as the echo of a great soul, a concept that Milton had and that 
may be traced back to Longinus and to Plato. % Stanley, op. cit., 1, 334-335. 
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plicity—in diction, in sentence structure, and in the organization of the 
whole work. In his essay on Joubert, Arnold translates and strongly 
approves of many critical opinions of the French writer who, like Hazlitt, 
urges the use of familiar words, words employed in their popular or 
natural sense. “Familiar words,” says Joubert, “show that an author 
has long made the thought or the feeling expressed, his mental food; that 
he has so assimilated them and familiarised them, that the most common 
expressions suffice him in order to express ideas which have become 
everyday ideas to him by the length of time they have been in his 
mind.’”’*? Arnold was quick to criticise any author who did not have the 
quality of simplicity. In commenting on an English translation of Marcus 
Aurelius, he complains that the translator is not quite idiomatic and 
simple enough: “It is a little formal, at least, if not pedantic, to say 
Ethic and Dialectic, instead of Ethics and Diaelectics, and to say ‘Helenes 
and Romans’ instead of ‘Greeks and Romans’.’** Arnold finds in Dow- 
den’s biography of Shelley that the style is so suffused with sentiment 
that the author seems incapable of using the common word child. It is 
always a poetic babe that is born, not a prosaic child. After giving other 
illustrations of this style, Arnold concludes that if Dowden could have 
avoided diction of this kind and told his story in a plain way, lovers of 
simplicity would have been gratified and the biography would have been 
much shorter.*® 

The sentence structure as well as the diction must be simple, and the 
idiom must be English. Writing to Clough, Arnold warns: 


Your passage today is plainer: but not, I think, quite the thing, somehow. It is 
still too hard. Even things like ordainer Zeus would not be relished. You some- 
how keep too near the Greek sentence-form. Read the Bible: Isaiah, Job. &c.* 


Though Milton may use Greek and Latin structures in his poetry, this 
is not permissible in prose. He advises Clough that while an English 
metre-form saves poetry from the impression of the whole being foreign, 
there is no such counter-balance for prose sentences with a foreign con- 
struction. The rule must be to use English inversions and not Greek 
ones. 

Arnold was convinced that the classical age stood for simplicity, 
sanity, measure, and order, and that the greatest intellectual fault of his 
own age was a lack of these qualities. In a classical style there must be 
simplicity, not only of diction and sentence structure, but also in the 
organization of the whole composition. Arnold’s remarks on these mat- 
ters are very similar to those of Guizot. In his preface to the first edition 


57 EC1, pp. 283-284. 58 Tbid., p. 352. 
59 EC2, pp. 148-149. 60 Letters to Clough, p. 103. 
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of his poems, Arnold criticises Shakespeare’s ‘‘over-curiousness” of 
expression and adds that it is carried so far that one understands what 
M. Guizot meant when he said that Shakespeare appears to have tried 
all the styles except that of simplicity." Guizot had written: 


It cannot be denied that in what relates to the form and beauty of art, modern 
Europe is very inferior to antiquity; but if we look at her literature as regards 
depth of feeling and ideas, it will be found more powerful and rich. 


Arnold applies a judgment very like this to the poetry of Shakespeare: 


He has not the severe and scrupulous self-restraint of the ancients, partly no 
doubt, because he had a far less cultivated and exacting audience: he has indeed 
a far wider range than they had, a far richer fertility of thought; in this respect 
he rises above them. In his strong conception of his subject, in the genuine way 
in which he is penetrated with it, he resembles them, and is unlike the moderns: 
but in the accurate limitation of it, the conscientious rejection of superfluities, 
the simple and rigorous development of it from the first line of his work to the 
last, he falls below them, and comes nearer to the moderns.* 


Guizot declared that because of the prodigious diversity of ideas in 
modern civilization, the difficulty of attaining simplicity had been in- 
creased: “‘The more plenteous and rich the materials, the greater is the 
difficulty of forcing them into a pure and simple form.™” Though he does 
not refer to this passage, Arnold uses the same idea and declares that 
the difficulty is increased in England: 


In short, where there is no centre like an academy, if you have genius and power- 
ful ideas, you are apt not to have the best style going; if you have precision of 
style and not genius, you are apt not to have the best ideas going. 


The “best style” in prose meant clarity as well as simplicity. G. W. 
Russell quotes Arnold as saying, ‘People think that I can teach them 
style. What stuff it all is! Have something to say, and say it as clearly 
as you can. That is the only secret of style.”® This over-simplification, 
made by a writer who knew the difficulties of writing Attic prose, is 
similar in spirit to Goethe’s remark, “Altogether, the style of a writer 
is a faithful representative of his mind; therefore, if any man wish to 
write a clear style, let him be first clear in this thoughts” and to Ruskin’s 
belief that noble language is not a “communicable trick of grammar and 
accent,” but rather “the careful expression of right thought.’’*’ In order 


8 JE, p. 298. 

% The History of Civilization from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution, 
tr. by William Hazlitt (New York, 1890), 1, 38-39. 8 TE, pp. 298-299. 

% Op. cit., 1, 38-39. % ECI, pp. 66-67. % Matthew Arnold, p.9. 

87 Eckermann, op. cit., p. 56; Ruskin’s “Lectures on Art” in The Works of John Ruskin, 
(London, 1903-12), xx, 74. 
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to say something clearly, one must first have an adequate medium of 
expression, and Arnold recognized that the English language with its 
want of inflections is not a perfect medium; but the chief difficulty is 
with the writer: the language is capable of being, in good hands, a 
business-instrument as ready, direct, and clear, as French or Latin.® 
Latin. Since the English writers, as a whole, lacked the clarity of the 
French, it is to the French writers like Joubert and Voltaire that Arnold 
goes to illustrate the ideal clarity of Attic prose. 

From Joubert’s Pensées Sainte-Beuve quotes a passage®® that Arnold 
translates in his essay on Joubert: “...as one goes deep into things, 
one must still keep a charm, and one must carry into these dark depths 
of thought, into which speculation has only recently penetrated, the 
pure and antique clearness of centuries less learned than ours, but with 
more light in them.””° Both Sainte-Beuve and Arnold appreciated the 
clarity and light of Joubert’s own thoughts. The words lumineux and 
lumiére which appear frequently in his work reveal to Sainte-Beuve 
“this winged nature, friend of the sky and of the heights.” To Arnold, 
Joubert was a writer who had both soul and penetration and who had 
“clearly seized the fine and just idea that beauty and light are properties 
of truth, and that truth is incompletely exhibited if it is exhibited with- 
out beauty and light.” 

When Arnold wished to illustrate the logic and lucidity of the French, 
the logic and lucidity that the “French mind craves” and the “French 
language almost compels,” he turned to the writing of Voltaire.” It was 
Voltaire who “looked at things straight”; it was the Voltarian French 
middle class that saw clearly the superiority of its social life to that of 
England. In the Siécle de Louis XIV, Voltaire had recognized these 
French qualities and their value. “L’esprit de société,” writes Voltaire, 
“is the natural portion of the French: it is a merit and a pleasure of which 
other nations have felt the need. The French language is of all languages 
that which expresses with the most facility, clearness and delicacy, all 
the subjects of the conversation of polite peoples; and thus it contributes 
throughout Europe to one of the greatest pleasures of life.”"* Lucidity 
was a quality that Arnold always admired in French prose, even in later 
life when he had to condemn the “touch of hardness” and sensuality in 
contemporary French literature. 

* CL, p. 98. ® Causeries, 1, 172; cf. Pensées, p. 308. % ECI, p. 284. 

™ Causeries, 1, 172-173. ™ ECI, p. 284. 7 ME, p. 169 and p. 67. 

™ CEuores (Paris, 1817), xrv, p. 77. In an essay well known to Arnold, Sainte-Beuve 
writes: “la netteté est et sera toujours de premiére nécessité chez une nation prompte et 
pressée comme la nétre, qui a besoin d’entendre vite et qui n’a pas la patience d’écouter 
longtemps.” Causeries, 1, p. 93. De Quincy (op. cit., x, pp. 183-187) has a similar ex- 
planation of what he considered the single good quality of French prose. 
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Arnold had relatively little to say about the mechanics or elements 
of prose style. In his own essays and in the prose of others, he was chiefly 
interested in the qualities of Attic prose style, the clarity and simplicity 
that resulted from the proper use of diction, sentence structure and 
rhythm. He thought that the modern prose sentence should be clear, 
plain, and short.”* The qualities that he found in the highest degree in 
the prose of France were regularity, uniformity, precision and balance.” 
These were the qualities of a serviceable style and he tried to incorporate 
them into his own writing. He discovered in his early attempts at prose 
that one of the chief obstacles in the way of precision was a purely 
mechanical one. After completing his preface to the poems of 1853, 
Arnold writes to Clough that it is not as precise as he intended it 
to be: “How difficult it is to write prose: and why? because of the articu- 
lations of the discourse: one leaps these over in poetry—places one 
thought cheek by jow]l with another without introducing them and leaves 
them—but in prose this will not do.””” 

Arnold mentions another mechanical weakness that he calls an ‘‘ortho- 
graphical antic” in the spelling of The Times. Such an eccentricity, he 
thought, not only interfered with regularity and uniformity but also 
spread “the baneful notion that there is no such thing as a high correct 
standard in intellectual matters.”78 

The most important elements of style are diction and rhythm: Arnold 
is particularly conscious of the surpassing excellence of the diction and 
rhythm in the King James Bible.”® He advises Clough and the transla- 
tors of Homer to go to the Bible for diction, for ‘invaluable lessons of 
style.’’®° In his edition of Isaiah, he insists that the revisers of the King 
James Bible must not change its style and that the style is changed if 
either the diction or the balance of the rhythm is destroyed.*! In modern 
prose the rhythm that Arnold found most appealing and which he echoes 
in his own poetry was that of Sénancour.® He translates a passage from 
Obermann, but he doubts that any satisfactory translation can be made 
of the cadence and the “dying fall’ of reveries like those of Sénancour 
or Rousseau. One sentence from the French will illustrate Arnold’s 
meaning: 

La nature parait bien grande lorsque, dans un long recueillement on entend le 
roulement des ondes sur la rive solitaire, dans le calme d’une nuit encore ar- 
dente et éclairée par la lune qui finit.* 

% EC3, p. 204. 6 Tbid., p. 210. 77 Letters to Clough, p. 144. 

% FCI, p. 58. 7 Letters, 11, 229: note also his admiration for Elizabethan diction. 

8° F Oxf, p. 301, and Letters to Clough, p. 103. 

81 Tsaiah xt-Lxvi with the Shorter Prophecies Allied to it (London, 1875), pp. 15-16. 

82 Cf. I. E. Sells, Matthew Arnold and France (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 225-227, and Tinker 


and Lowry, The Poetry of Matthew Arnold (London, New York, Toronto, 1940), pp. 253- 
274. 83 Sénancour, Etienne Pivert de, Obermann (Paris, 1931), rv, vol. 1, p. 22. 
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Perhaps a not wholly inadequate “translation” may be found in Arnold’s 
own poetry: 

Listen: you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 

At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in.™ 


The right notes are here, the “dying fall’ of reverie that Arnold cannot 
get in his prose translation of Sénancour’s sentence: “(Nature seems 
unspeakably grand, when, plunged in a long reverie, one hears the wash- 
ing of the waves upon a solitary strand, in the calm of a night still en- 
kindled and luminous with the setting moon.” 

By his praise of Sénancour’s “austere and sad sincerity,”’ by his re- 
marks on Joubert alone, it is very evident that Arnold was an admirer of 
restraint, not force in style. This did not mean that a great writer need 
not have force of thought: Addison lacked this, and Arnold refuses to 
rank his style with that of the greatest writers. The range and force of 
thought of a great writer like Plato are necessary to bring out all the 
resources of style.® Although Arnold writes of “power of style” he means 
a style, in either poetry or prose, that has dignity and distinction,®™ not a 
style that is primarily energetic. His failure to fully appreciate energy in 
style was inherent in his nature and limited his judgment not only of 
prose but poetry. He disliked particularly the style of many of the 
French novelists after George Sand, and though he takes her to task for 
faults of declamation, he is much more severe with writers of grandiose 
phrases about the “average sensual man.’’*” Like Sainte-Beuve, Arnold 
censures the declaimer** and cannot give his full approval even to a 
writer who has powerful qualities of expression but lacks restraint. In 
1848, Arnold could commend the style and feeling of Carlyle’s writing; 
yet a year later, he refers to “moral desperadoes like Carlyle,’”’*®* and his 
final opinion is that, Carlyle has surpassingly powerful qualities of ex- 

* Works, 11, 56. Cf. E. Oxf, p. 481. 

% ME, p. 200. In A. and M. Croiset’s Histoire de la Littérature Grecque (Paris, 1921), 
Iv, 329, Alfred Croiset, referring to Plato’s style, writes: “L’atticisme est viril et robuste, 
méme dans ses élégances les plus exquises.” Voltaire (Dict. philos., Go@) had this to say 
of Addison’s Cato: “S’il avait su traiter les passions, si la chaleur de son ame efit répondu 
a la dignité de son style, il aurait réformé sa nation.” 

% CL, p. 118. 87 Works, tv, 246. 

8 ME, pp. 338-339. Mr. Trilling (0p. cit., p. 201) says that Arnold had not the “dainti- 
ness of Sainte-Beuve, for whom Balzac’s vitality was suspect”; but that “vitality” was 
suspect for Arnold, too—not because of Arnold’s “daintiness” but because Balzac’s work 
was bound by his curiosity about the average sensual man and was not motivated by “The 
desire to let the good prevail.” See Works, 1v, p. 247. 

89 Letters to Clough, pp. 75 and 111. 
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pression but is not a great writer: “he is too willful, too turbid, too 
vehement.” 

The positive style of which Arnold could approve was the one that he 
found in his father’s pamphlets, a style which he felt he had inherited 
and had used in his own early pamphlet, “England and the Italian 
Question” (1859).* He liked, too, the spirit and vigour of the age of 
Dryden that he found in Jeremy Collier’s translation of Marcus Au- 
relius.* Perhaps the most energetic English prose style that received his 
full approval is that of Swift, but even here, the stylistic quality that he 
admires is not energy but Swift’s ability to “subdue” his materials to 
the purposes of literary effect.” 

A quality of style which Arnold admired much more than force is 
delicacy, a word that he employs very frequently in all of his critical 
writing. In 1861, he first used the word in noting the “delicacy” of 
Sainte-Beuve’s praise of Arnold’s poetical talent.“ It was Sainte-Beuve 
who led Arnold to the writers of delicate prose, Maurice de Guérin and 
Joubert; and it is Guérin’s letter to his sister advising her to study the 
“delicacies of style” which Arnold quotes in his essay, ‘‘Maurice de 
Guérin.”® For Joubert there can be no literature without delicacy: 
“Ou il n’y a point de délicatesse, il n’y a point de littérature.”’™ In his 
essay on Joubert, Sainte-Beuve described two superior kinds of esprit: 
the first are at once powerful and delicate and attain “le grand et le vrai 
beau’’; the second are like Joubert, “délicats surtout,” who feel their idea 
superior to their execution.*’ Arnold thinks Joubert’s spirit a little too 
ethereal; but if Joubert does not belong with the supreme writers who 
are the “great abounding fountains of truth,” he is of the same family 
and he inspires a permanent interest.®* Arnold, like Sainte-Beuve, be- 
lieved in “the permanence of a certain delicacy in the human soul.”’® 

After the defeat of France in 1870, Arnold began to find the implica- 
tions of morality more and more important in art and in the whole civil- 
ization of a nation: so much so that he condemned the most delicate, the 
clearest prose if it was tainted with what he considered sensuality. An 
exaggeration of this point of view is illustrated in the history of Arnold’s 
criticism of Renan. In 1859 Arnold wrote an enthusiastic letter to Mrs. 
Forster, telling her that he has met Renan, who is trying to inculcate 
morality upon the French. Arnold thinks his own mission is to inculate 


% DA, pp. 162-163 and p. 168. 

% Letters, 1,125. ® EC1, p. 350. % DA, p. 168. 

% Letters, 1, 155. The praise of Arnold appeared in Sainte-Beuve’s Chateaubriand et son 
groupe littéraire (Paris, 1861), 1, pp. 355-356. 

% FCI, p. 94. % Joubert, op. cit., p. 306. 

87 Causeries, 1, 175. %* FCI, p. 304. % Nouveaux Lundis, 8, p. 85. 
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intelligence upon the English, but he believes they are “singularly at 
one” in their ideas.'®° In the ‘Literary Influence of Academies”’ (1864), 
Arnold quotes with approval Renan’s assertion that the duty of the 
French Academy is “maintenir la délicatesse de l’esprit francais.’ 
As late as 1872, in his review of Renan’s la Réforme intellectuelle et 
morale de la France, Arnold agrees with Renan that France was the 
“initiatrice du monde 4 toute fine et délicate pensée,”’ and Arnold is 
willing to challenge Germany or any other country to produce a living 
critic to surpass Renan.’ As a writer Renan is “far too wise a man not 
to be perfectly sound at bottom.”! Seven years later, however, after 
Arnold has discovered that Victor Hugo is the “average sensual man 
impassioned and grandiloquent,” he is amazed that a mind so fine and 
delicate as Renan’s can take Hugo’s poetry “‘so prodigiously au sérieux,”’ 
and concludes that Renan is not sound in proportion to his brilliancy.”"™™ 
The attacks subsequently made on the immorality of Renan’s writing 
had nothing to say of the French critic’s delicacy.’ 

A want of delicacy, according to Arnold, was one of the characteris- 
tics of the “provincial” style, particularly the provincial style that he 
called “Corinthian,” the style of English journalism: 


It has not the warm glow, blithe movement, and soft pliancy of life, as the 
Attic style has; it has not the over-heavy richness and encumbered gait of the 
Asiatic style; it has glitter without warmth, rapidity without ease, effectiveness 
without charm. Its characteristic is, that it has no soul; all it exists for, is to get 
its ends, to make its points, to damage its adversaries, to be admired, to triumph. 
A style so little studious of the charm of the great models; so far from classic 
truth and grace, must surely be said to have the note of provinciality.!” 


Provinciality of thought and of style would prevent any prose from 
becoming classical, but the note of provinciality, as the result of a want 
of a center of correct taste, is perhaps most obvious in the journalism 
of the time, in Corinthian prose. The newspapers lack urbanity, “the 
tone of the city, of the centre, the tone which always aims at a spiritual 
and intellectual effect.” In England, because of its provincialism, a 
miracle of delicacy like that of Dr. Newman is necessary to produce 
urbanity of style. 


100 Letters, 1,129. % ECI, p. 46. 1 EC3, pp. 172 and 176. 198 Tbid., p. 177. 

1% Letters, 2, p. 184; see Renan’s Discours et Conférences (Paris, Calmann-Lévy), p. 6. 

105 See “Numbers” in DA, pp. 56-57, and Letters, 2, p. 414. See also Mr. Trilling’s re- 
marks, op. cit., pp. 345-346. Irving Babbitt in his edition of Renan’s Souvenirs (Boston, 
New York, Chicago, 1902), pp. 244-245, has no fault to find with this “important dis- 
cussion” of nature and chastity. 

16 De Quincey (op. cit., pp. 45-49) uses the term Corinthian to describe Jeremy Taylor’s 
“florid” prose that fluctuates between rhetoric and eloquence. 107 FCI, p. 76. 
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Provincialism is found in some of the best English prose, in that of 
Jeremy Taylor, of Burke and of Ruskin. Arnold says that the pro- 
vincial style of Taylor and Ruskin is the result, not of a lack of genius 
but of the absence of a sovereign organ of opinion to keep their taste 
sound. Taylor’s prose wants simplicity and measure, the qualities that 
make Boussuet’s prose classical. Here Arnold refuses to be impartial: 
obviously he should not judge the prose of Taylor by comparing it to a 
prose of simplicity and measure unless he insists that there is only one 
right style and that, the “‘classical.”’ This is what Arnold does maintain. 
The greatest English prose writer, says Arnold, is Burke,'®* and even 
Burke is provincial at times because he writes “Asiatic prose,”’ prose 
that is “barbarously rich and overloaded,” prose that is not Attic. Ad- 
dison, however, is classical in his style, but his prose is not great because 
he has not the best ideas of his time, he is “‘provincial by his matter.’ 
Like the poets who attain to the “Grand Style,” the prose writers who 
are Attic in both style and matter are few; nevertheless, Arnold is usu- 
ally consistent in his judgment. If we do not like all of his criticism we 
must quarrel with the severe limitations of his standards. 

In a note to the “The Literary Influence of Academies,” Arnold dis- 
tinguishes between the style of Addison, which if not great was still 
classical, and the style of Macaulay, which was inferior because of his 
“failure in ideas.” A splendid rhetorician, Macaulay did not penetrate 
beyond apparent rhetorical truths."° In Friendship’s Garland (1871) 
and in his essay, “‘A French Critic on Milton” (1877), Arnold finds that 
Macaulay’s style lacks a soft play of life and that both his style and that 
of ““Macaulayese” are metallic and hard.“ The Corinthian style, too, 
has hardness and want of warmth, but there is a difference in the causes 
of these characteristics. The Corinthian style illustrates the provincial- 
ism of English thought, the absence of any center like the French 
Academy; but the unsoundness of Macaulay’s style springs from the 
writer’s not trying to see and to utter the real truth about his subject: 
here Arnold is stressing morality, the necessity of truth, not the need 
for an Academy. 

In discussing these different styles, Arnold generally follows Sainte- 
Beuve’s use of the words Aftic, Asiatic, provincial and urbane. There 
is, however, one exception. Sainte-Beuve’s view is that an Asiatic style 
can never be Attic, but that it may have urbanity, a quality Arnold 


108 Arnold may have changed his mind about the supremacy of Burke: in his essay on 
Emerson, Swift is the only English writer that he names in the ranks of the “great.” EC/, 
pp. 62--71; cf. DA, pp. 166 and 175. 

109 Sainte-Beuve has a similar verdict with regard to Pellison, who, he says, is a little 
provincial in certain of his judgments but not in his diction. Cf. Causeries, x1v, 197. 

110 FCI, pp. 65 and 305. 111 CA, p. 279; ME, p. 238. 
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never associates with the Asiatic style. Writing of Fléchier, Sainte-Beuve 
says that his style is not Attic but Asiatic, overloaded with ornaments, 
but nevertheless urbane."? The Asiatic element that Arnold describes 
in Burke is provincial and therefore cannot be urbane: to Arnold, ur- 
banity is always Attic."* The differences in the use of words and in the 
interpretations of Asiatic and urbane depend on Arnold’s belief that 
without delicacy prose cannot be urbane, and on Sainte-Beuve’s making 
a freedom from rusticity of first importance in urbane prose. In their 
conceptions of urbanity, Sainte-Beuve instils more pliancy and spirit, 
Arnold more restraint and morality. 

It has been shown that Arnold stressed the qualities of simplicity, 
clarity, delicacy and urbanity in prose, but there is a final quality which, 
like “dignity and distinction,” was the mark of great poetry as well as of 
great prose. This quality Arnold called “wholeness,” and he asserted its 
high classical virtue throughout his essays. In the preface to the poems 
of 1853, Arnold echoes the words of Aristotle and Plato: from the an- 
cients the writer must learn how superior is the effect of ‘one moral 
impression left by a great action treated as a whole, to the effect pro- 
duced by the most striking single thought or by the happiest image.’ 
In the style of prose, too, Arnold stresses the subordination of the parts 
to the whole. Even though Emerson has passages of noble and pathetic 
eloquence, he is not a great writer, for his style has not the ‘requisite 
wholeness” of Plato’s prose." This does not mean that Arnold judged 
the final worth of an author only by his classical qualities as a writer. 
Because of his moral and spiritual gifts, Emerson is the most important 
writer of contemporary English prose, even though he cannot use the 
Attic style of Plato, Voltaire or Swift. A degree of sanity, however, 
is necessary in style; the histories of Carlyle, in spite of their power of 
expression, will not endure because the author is too eccentric: 


Shakespeare, Moliere, Swift,—they, too, had, like Carlyle, the devouring eye and 
the portraying hand. But they are great literary masters, they are supreme 
writers, because they knew how to work into a literary composition their ma- 
terials, and to subdue them to the purposes of literary effect. 


Joun CAMPBELL MAjor 
Pennsylvania State College 


112 Causeries, xv, 403-405; see also Sainte-Beuve’s definition of urbanité, ibid., 111, 68-69. 

113 Compare Arnold’s discussion (EC1/, p. 67) with that of Sainte-Beuve. 

4 JE, pp. 300-301. Cf. Aristotle’s definition of tragedy in the Poetics, and this passage 
from Plato (Phaedrus, trs. by Fowler, London, and New York, 1919, p. 529): “Socrates. 
But I do think you will agree to this, that every discourse must be organised, like a living 
being, with a body of its own, as it were, so as not to be headless or footless, but to have 
a middle and members, composed in fitting relation to each other and to the whole,” 

ub DA, p. 162. U6 Jbid., pp. 167-168, 














LX 
SIGNIFICADO Y FORMA DE “MISERICORDIA” 


RGUMENTO. La viuda del Intendente del Ejército, Don Antonio 

Maria Zapata, Dofia Francisca Juarez, a causa de su despilfarro e 
incapacidad administrativa cae en la mayor miseria, y si puede continuar 
viviendo es gracias a su antigua criada Benigna, que pidiendo limosna 
mantiene a su sefiora. Pero después de unos afios de terrible pobreza, 
ella y sus hijos Antonio y Obdulia heredan una fortuna, la cual no po- 
drén malgastar, porque Juliana, la mjuer de Antonio, persona muy de- 
cidida, de mucho cardcter y muy capaz, se encarga de dirigir todos los 
asuntos familares. Entre los numerosos personajes de la novela, conviene 
nombrar todavia a dos: el ciego Almudena, mendigo y amigo de la criada 
Benigna, y el cura D. Romualdo, que es uno de los gue dan la noticia de 
la herencia a Dofia Francisca. 

“‘Misericordia” y la obra de Galdés. El argumento, pues, se centra en 
uno de los asuntos favoritos de Galdés: el empobrecimiento de una fami- 
lia de clase media adinerada. Destaquemos también al ciego Almudena, 
ya que su situacién y sus circunstancias nos recuerdan dos de las obras 
del Galdés joven: Gloria y Marianela (1877, 1878). Como Pablo se 
enamoraba de la fea Marianela, asi Almudena se enamora de la vieja 
Benigna. Los dos ciegos no se enamoran de lo que ven sino de lo que 
imaginan. Como el judio Daniel Morton se enamora de la catdlica 
Gloria, asf el 4rabe de religién hebrea Almudena se enamora de la caté- 
lica Benigna. Misericordia se escribié en 1897. Las dos novelas de la 
primera época, por ser de la primera época, tienen un final tragico: a la 
intransigencia catdélica se opone la intransigencia judfa, y el choque de 
estas dos fuerzas lleva a la desesperacién, la locura y la muerte; a la reali- 
dad observable se opone la imaginacién y Marianela muere para que 
Pablo continte viviendo. En su primera época Galdés dispone sus novelas 
en dos zonas, dos fuerzas distintas y opuestas, y el desenlace es la con- 
secuencia tragica de esta oposicién. 

El mundo de “Misericordia.” En Misericordia nos encontramos también 
dos zonas diferentes: pobreza-riqueza, realidad-imaginacién. Pero la una 
no se opone a la otra; se tiende un puente, por el cual pasamos de una a 
otra, puente que se inventa y construye con el corazén. Este puente es 
la misericordia, la piedad. En la novela nos vemos continuamente tras- 
ladados de la zona de la realidad a la de la imaginacién. La realidad es 
siempre la misma: gris, angustiosa, monétona, implacable. El escritor la 
estudia con su perfecta y perfeccionada técnica naturalista. Ademds de 
las circunstancias econémicas y el decaimiento social de la familia Za- 
pata, el novelista nos da a conocer Jas taras fisiol6gicas de Dofia Fran- 
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cisca, que su hija Obdulia hereda en mayor grado. El medio social de 
los barrios bajos madrilefios, las casas de vecindad, las tabernas y es- 
tablecimientos de bebidas, los lugares més repugnantes de la prostitu- 
cién se ofrecen a nuestros ojos con toda su descarnada fealdad. Galdés no 
teme presentarnos con terrible crueldad humorfstica una parodia del 
mundo romdntico. Si la pareja amorosa del romanticismo suefia en la 
muerte para alcanzar la libertad y da al corazén un fondo de tumbas y 
panteones, Obdulia, la hija de Dofia Francisca, la dama joven de 
la novela, al ver su amor contrariado se envenena con fésforos, y si 
después de escaparse con su novio se casa, es para pasar el resto de su 
vida entre atatides, porque la familia de su marido tiene una funeraria. 
Y a finales del siglo xrx, cuando se introducen en las finanzas las cifras 
astronémicas, Galdés nos obliga a sujetarnos al céntimo, los dos cénti- 
mos, los tres céntimos. La banca nos habla de millones, billones de duros, 
de negocios portentosos; pero en Misericordia lo inico inmenso es la 
miseria. Hay un momento, al acercarnos al climax de la novela, en el que 
Benigna est4 acosada por los mendigos. De todas partes van saliendo 
pordioseros que la acorralan y envuelven con sus gestos y gritos, pidién- 
dole limosna, ayuda, pan. 

Galdés y la generacién del 98. Pero Misericordia se escribe en la época 
espiritualista, de aqui que la novela no deje en el lector una impresién 
naturalista, porque a este dolor infinito, a esta pobreza sin lfmites, el 
novelista les superpone un amor infinito también. La novela desde su 
primer p4rrafo nos aleja del naturalismo. Comienza describiéndonos las 
dos fachadas, las dos caras, de la iglesia de San Sebastian, lo cual nos 
dirige a esa doble faz de la vida, a esa cara que mira a la realidad, y esa 
otra que contempla el espfritu; e inmediatamente nos habla Galdés del 
“encanto... que despiden de si como tenue fragancia las cosas vulgares.” 
La realidad ya no nos asalta como en la época naturalista con mil detalles 
deprimentes por su bajeza y materialidad, sino que a la vulgaridad de la 
vida, de las cosas, se les halla un atractivo, una poesia, preparindonos de 
este modo a situarnos en el impresionismo, a que Azorin haga su des- 
cubrimiento de los primores de lo vuigar, 0 a que Baroja nos trasmita 
“la estrafia poesia de las cosas vulgares.”’ En el primer capitulo también, 
se indica otra preocupacién del novelista, que orienta y conduce al 
lector? el mundo de los mendigos como el de las otras clases sociales es 
esencialmente el mismo—iguales impulsos, iguales deseos, prejuicios, de- 
fectos, e idéntica jerarquia. Pero ya no se subraya la igualdad moral de 
las clases sociales, mostrandonos, con el pesimismo consiguiente, que 
apenas si hay una diferencia de modo entre unas clases sociales y otras, 
sino que lo que interesa ya al espiritualista es el poder aislar los principios 
formativos de lo social. 
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E] paso de la realidad a la imaginacién tiene siempre un cardcter hu- 
morfstico, pero el humor no nos hace penetrar en una zona desconcertante 
y tragica, poniendo de relieve el choque entre estos dos medios diferentes, 
sino que nos eleva a un plano de contenido lirismo, que se depura cada 
vez mas hasta llegar a lo trascendente, pudiéndose expresar asi la esencia 
de lo religioso y el amor de una manera viva. 

Por ejemplo, Dofia Paca ha estado todo el dia sin comer y cuando llega 
su criada, la mendiga Benigna, con unos comestibles averiados, empieza 
a imaginar una suculenta comida y termina diciéndole a la criada que 
no le importa lo que le dé de comer, porque con la comida que han des- 
crito ya ha satisfecho su apetito. Otra vez es su hija Obdulia, que, ham- 
brienta también y abandonada de su marido, se encuentra en un estado 
social miserable. Pues bien, ella llena las terribles y largas horas de sus 
dias forjando un mundo de ilusién con la ayuda de otro personaje muy 
galdosiano, el caballero Ponte. Este describe la vida de la alta sociedad: 
paseos, trajes, salones, banquetes, palacios. Poco a poco Obdulia va ins- 
talandose en esa vida, y cuando la mendiga Benigna le da una peseta 
al caballero Ponte para que pueda pagar una cama donde pasar la noche, 
éste, hambriento y miserable, se gasta la peseta en comprar un retrato 
de la Emperatriz Eugenia, para demostrarle a Obdulia su parecido con 
la ilustre espafiola. Cuando el lector llega a esta escena, situada en un 
medio completamente naturalista—Ponte perseguido por las barbaras 
burlas de la gente plebeya, sufrié un ataque cerebral y fué recogido en 
una casa de prostitucién—todas las negruras sociales y humanas se cu- 
bren de una veladura de delicada poesia. 

Donde el mundo de la imaginacién alcanza todo su significado trascen- 
dente es en la mendiga Benigna. Primero con su compafiero Almudena. 
De este ciego se sentfa muy orgulloso Galdés, y él nos dice como lo habia 
tomado de la realidad. La lengua del ciego Almudena no es ni 4rabe ni 
espafiol, e indudablemente el novelista debiéd observar con atencién el 
habla de este mendigo. Pero su sintaxis, su vocabulario, su pronuncia- 
cién no son un documento. Tendrdn un valor documental, que el lingiiista 
y el historiador podrén aprovechar, pero su funcién en la novela no es la 
de reproducir el natural, y la emociédn que tenemos no reside en hundir- 
nos en la naturalidad sino al contrario, en elevarnos a los niveles més 
altos del espiritu. 

En una tabernucha indecente, bebiendo un liquido de color negruzco, 
que ellos llaman café, Almudena, rodeado de miserables, pinta un es- 
pléndido desfile de colorido oriental. Esos pobres e ingenuos seres desde 
el centro de su desgracia contemplan aténitos la belleza. Galdés puede 
situar este cuadro de hadas en un medio realista gracias a la lengua del 
ciego. En lugar de dar un ejemplo de esta larga narracién, podemos ofr 
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hablar a Alumudena cuando hace surgir la poesia del amor. Le dice 
Almudena a Benigna: “Tw ser com la zucena branca . . . Com palmera 
del D’sierto cintura tuya . . . rosas y casmines boca tuya, la estrella de 
la tarde ojitas tuyas” “Donzellas tudas, invidia de ti tenier ellas... 
Hiciéronte manos Dios con regocijacién. Loan ti Angeles con cftara.” 
Galdés quiere de nuevo—como Rubén Darfo, antes que Valle-Inclan— 
que el enamorado vuelva a sentir temblar sus labios con imdgenes poéti- 
cas, porque ya no se expresa un amor burgués y doméstico en un mundo 
comercial e industrial, sino un amor eterno en la llanura ardiente de 
Castilla, en donde Galdés consigue reducir las tres religiones—cada una 
monoteista, pero que niega la autenticidad de las otras—a una sola: ‘“‘No 
haber mds que un Dios, uno solo, solo El,” proclama el ciego Almudena, 
mientras encuentra la solucién que Morton y Gloria no encontraron: 
“Casarnos por arreligién tuya, por arreligién mia... quierer ta... 
veder ti sepolcro; entrar mf S’nagoga rezar Adonai.” Y entonces, el 
pesado y confuso mundo de los naturalistas, en que el hombre se perdia 
en los detalles sin fin de la materia, se convierte en un mundo abarcable 
y ligero. 

La funcién de Almudena en la novela consiste en descubrir los tesoros 
que yacen escondidos en la tierra, para que los hombres vuelvan a ser 
ricos. Pero el sortilegio de Almudena no puede llevarse a cabo, porque él 
tan s6lo promete bienes terrenales. La que hace el milagro de socorrer a 
todos los que lo han menester es Benigna, la cual, para poder implorar 
limosna sin que su sefiora se enterase, finge la existencia de un sacerdote 
llamado Don Romualdo, y asf las horas que su sefiora cree que las pasa 
al servicio del sacerdote, puede Benigna dedicarlas a la mendicidad. Pero 
es el caso que al final de la novela aparece un sacerdote real, que se llama 
Don Romualdo y que es el encargado de entregar una fortuna a Dofia 
Paca y sus hijos. Este paso del personaje fingido al personaje real era 
sumamente diffcil, y Galdés hubiera cafdo en el equfvoco y el enredo, si 
no hubiera sido por la profundidad del tema que trataba. Galdés esta 
tan seguro de si mismo que incluso se atreve a bordear el enredo en al- 
gunas p4ginas de extraordinario humorismo. Pero en cuanto pone al Don 
Romualdo real en contacto con Benigna, la creacién galdosiana alcanza 
una gran profundidad y se presenta como uno de los precedentes de Una- 
muno- En un monélogo, Benigna dice: “Sr. D. Romualdo, perdéneme si 
le he inventado. Yo crei que no habfa mal en esto. Lo hice porque la sefiora 
no me descubriera que salgo todos los dias a pedir limosna para mante- 
nerla. Y si esto de aparecerse usted ahora con cuerpo y vida de persona 
es castigo mfo, perdéneme Dios, que no lo volveré a hacer. 2O es usted 
otro D. Romualdo? Para que yo salga de esta duda que me atormenta ... 
digame si es usted el mfo, mi D. Romualdo, u otro, que yo no sé de donde 
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puede haber salido, y digame también que demontres tiene que hablar 
con la sefiora, y si va a darle las quejas porque yo he tenido el atrevi- 
miento de inventarle.” 

Si este tema no puede caer nunca en el equivoco se debe a que en reali- 
dad lo que verdaderamente inventa Benigna no es un personaje; de la 
misma manera que lo que necesita para hacer la caridad no es el dinero. 
De lo que se trata, como confiesa la misma Benigna, es de inventar la 
justicia, esto es, de crearla. Lo mismo que lo esencial para hacer la caridad 
no es el dinero, sino el amor. 

Materia y Espiritu, fluctuacién del hombre. Esto es lo que no podia 
descubrir el naturalismo. Por encima y por debajo de la materia est4n las 
ideas y los ideales y los sentimientos, que son una creacién del Espfritu. 
E] mundo no es sino que deviene, se forma, cambia gracias al hombre, 
que hace que las mentiras, es decir, lo inexistente, lo sofiado, las utopfas, 
se truequen en realidades. Para que se haga ese gran sortilegio, ese mi- 
lagro de dar realidad a lo sofiado, a lo inventado, es necesario que el 
hombre se acerque al mundo con una conciencia limpia. 

Volvamos al comienzo de la novela, al primer capitulo, donde se habla 
de las dos caras de la parroquia de San Sebastian, esas dos caras que 
pertenecen a la misma unidad, que forman esa unidad, y entonces no 
nos extrafiaré que a través de todo el libro Galdés repetidamente observe 
que es “‘diffcil expresar donde se empalmaban y confundfan la virtud y 

el vicio,” o “no acaba una de ver verdades que parecen mentiras,” o “dy 
quién va a saber lo que es verdad y lo que es mentira?’’, o “esta vaga 
fluctuacién entre lo real y lo imaginativo.” Por eso el pobre Ponte, que 
vivia en el pasado—la peor falta que podfa cometer un personaje del 
primer perfodo galdosiano—y que se tifie el pelo para encubrir su edad, 
afirma: “Yo hago de mi fisonomfa lo que me da la gana, y no estoy obli- 
gado a dar gusto a los sefiores, present4ndoles siempre la misma cara.” 
Y Dofia Paca cree los datos falsos verdaderos, y los verdaderos le parecen 
completamente inverosimiles. El hombre que vive en este mundo de 

-contornos imprecisos, en ese mundo perpetuamente cambiante, el hom- 
bre espiritualista no se satisface como el hombre naturalista con hechos 
observables, sino que se siente guiado por un “‘ansia de fenédmenos estu- 
pendos.” Si el hombre espiritualista se encuentra en un mundo fluctuante 
se debe a que, habiendo superado el naturalismo, entra en una zona com- 
pleja en la cual realidad y misterio se dan conjuntamente. Este misterio 
ni le hace huir de la realidad ni despreciarla. Es el misterio el que guarda 
el secreto, el sentido de la realidad, y por eso mismo es misterio. Lo que 
busca es precisamente el paso de la realidad al misterio, e se paso reside 
en la conciencia. 


En el primer capitulo de Misericordia, donde se describen las dos caras 
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de la parroquia de San Sebastian, se dice que los mendigos son “‘la cua- 
drilla de la miseria, que acecha el paso de la caridad, al modo de guardia 
de alcabaleros que cobra humanamente el portazgo en la frontera de lo 
divino, o la contribucién impuesta a las conciencias impuras que van a 
donde lavan.” Y, efectivamente, al terminar la novela, en el epflogo, 
Juliana—su nombre debe relacionarse con el de Julio César—, la buena 
administradora, la que gobierna tirdnica y dictatorialmente a la familia 
de la viuda Dofia Paca, la que cuida de su bienestar material, pero que 
les ha hecho perder a todos la alegrfa, habiendo cometido todos ellos el 
pecado de ingratitud, Juliana va a visitar a Benigna, y se senté6 en una 
piedra “frente a la casucha, junto a la artesa en que la pobre mujer la- 
vaba,”’ y alli confiesa su pecado. La mendiga bondadosamente la escucha 
y la consuela diciendo: “No llores... y ahora vete a tu casa, y no 
vuelvas a pecar.” 

Ser trabajador, ordenado, econémico no basta. Galdés fustigé sin can- 
sancio las cualidades contrarias, en su primera época y en su naturalismo. 
Mas el saber adquirir, el producir, el saber conservar no es ni bueno ni 
malo, todo depende del corazén, de la direccién que se dé a estas cuali- 
dades. Juliana hasta era capaz de socorrer razonablemente a un pobre; 
asf, cuando asigna una cantidad a Benigna, cree haber cumplido con su 
obligacién. Sus remordimientos comienzan, al empezar a recriminarle su 
conciencia por su falta de bondad; entonces pierde su tranquilidad, la 
confianza en si misma, teme que sus hijos van a morir, pero Benigna 
sabe, puede y quiere reconfortarla. 

El mundo fluctuante de la novela, que va de la realidad al misterio y 
de éste a una nueva realidad, la del Espiritu, se encuentra encuadrado 
entre esta purificacién de la conciencia. Confesién laica, es claro, en que 
los pecados son perdonados por obra del amor, de la piedad, de la miseri- 
cordia para con todos y cada uno de los hombres, sin distinctién de raza, 
ni de clase, ni de credo. 

El tiempo cronolégico y el psicolégico; el eptlogo. Galdés comienza su 
novela con una descripcién que parece querer situarnos en un cierto 
medio, pero en realidad su funcién, sin tener un contenido simbélico, 
consiste en orientarnos y hacernos penetrar en el mundo fluctuante de 
Misericordia. Del naturalismo est4tico al movimiento impresionista se 
pasa por esta constante mutacién espiritualista. La novela naturalista 
tiene un desarrollo lento de acuerdo con su descripcién. Para mover todos 
los detalles y dar cuenta de las vidas de los personajes, el naturalista 
necesita detener frecuentemente la marcha de la narracién. La novela 
impresionista se nos aparece con una continua vibracién, un cabrilleo 
perpetuo, ya sea de la accién y de los personajes, ya sea de la vida interior. 
En Misericordia nos vemos trasladados sin ceasr de la zona de la realidad 
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a la de la imaginacién o al contrario. Si la descripcién del autor nos coloca 
en una habitacién o en una calle o entre unas mujeres o unos hombres, 
captando la luz, los colores, los contornos en toda su expresiva objectivi- 
dad, en seguida un personaje nos aleja de ese mundo real y nos transporta 
a un mundo sofiado; si a menudo el didlogo de los personajes se refiere 
exclusivamente a la realidad, con frecuencia nos introduce en un puro 
mundo de fantasia. 

Pero donde la vacilacién entre los dos mundos se ofrece mds intensa- 
mente es en el proceso temporal. La medida cronolégica la utiliza el 
autor para hacer progresar la narracién y darle una estructura temporal- 
mente légica. La novela comienza la mafiana de un 24 de Marzo (no se 
indica el afio), hasta el cap. xx han pasado sdélo dos dias; en el mismo 
capitulo empieza el tercer dia y en el cap. XxIII pasamos al cuarto dia. Se 
datan los dias quinto y sexto en el cap. Xxvir, y en el xx1x el séptimo. 
Para los once ultimos capitulos y el “final” se abandona la cronologfa. 
Galdés se sirve de frases como “‘una noche,” “‘dfas antes,” “‘a los quince 
dias,” “‘al mes, poco mds o menos,” con las cuales nos hace participes de 
la vida psiquica de Benigna, que vencida brevemente por los obstdculos 
que la rodean, tiene un momento de desfallecimiento, para prepararse 
en seguida a dar la gran batalla que se gana sélo con amor. El apoyo 
cronolégico deja de ser necesario cuando el alma de Benigna se expande 
en toda la fuerza de su piedad. 

El epflogo de Dofia Perfecta y Marianela servia para hacernos ver 
cémo los hombres, incapaces de observar, deforman la realidad que el 
escritor ha presentado con toda su dramatica exactitud, el epilogo de 
Misericordia, en cambio, ilumina la novela, concentrando toda la accién 
en su significado esencial. 


Joaquin CASALDUERO 
Smith College 
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LXI 


OBSERVATIONS ON ENUMERATIVE STYLE IN 
MODERN GERMAN POETRY 


I* a previous article’ I attempted to analyze the philosophical implica- 
tions of enumerative style in three outstanding, sharply differentiated 
individuals. My purpose was to show that especially “heterogeneous” 
enumeration, seemingly a haphazard assortment of unrelated objects, 
tends to have a “conjunctive” function, to express a sense of universal 
ontological oneness: all things can appear in juxtaposition as emanations 
of one identical cosmic principle; the more disparate the catalogued 
items, the more effectively is this conception brought out. At the same 
time it was pointed out that stylistic traits, once established, are likely 
to occur independently of the intellectual and emotional contents to 
which they owe their existence; thus also the enumerative tendency may 
divorce itself from its metaphysical basis and appear in passages where its 
origin and meaning are no longer obvious. 

The present paper is to undertake a similar interpretation for a number 
of figures from German literature of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries: Heinrich Hart, Johannes Schlaf, Alfons Paquet, 
Ernst Lissauer, Armin T. Wegner, Josef Winckler, Gerrit Engelke, and 
Heinrich Lersch. Since our theme deals with the interrelations between a 
certain stylistic phenomenon and its underlying philosophical premises, 
it will largely resolve itself into a comparative analysis of such premises 
in the various authors, of the specific form which the problem of all- 
oneness takes in each case. 

Frequently we shall encounter a definite and direct influence of Whit- 
man, the first modern poet to develop serial juxtaposition as a charac- 
teristic expression of monistic faith; but not everywhere. Multiplicity 
and spontaneity of origin enhance the significance of the coordination 
between form and thought-content which is our problem. 


Enumerative style emerges independently in the lyrics of Heinrich 
Hart (1855-1906).? It occurs but occasionally and is, with negligible ex- 
ceptions, limited topassages with unmistakable metaphysical implications. 


1 “Enumerative Style and its Significance in Whitman, Rilke, Werfel,” Modern Language 
Quarterly, 111 (1942). Symbol henceforth: WRW. 

2 Nothing suggests Whitman’s influence. Hart’s diction bears no similarity to the lat- 
ter’s, as our quotations will show. Moreover, we find enumerative style already present in 
some of his contributions to Moderne Dichtercharaktere, the naturalistic anthology of 
1884/5, while Whitman began to become more generally known in Germany only from 1889 
on, through Knortz’ and Rolleston’s translation. Cf. Harry Law-Robertson, Walt Whitman 
in Deutschland (1935) =GieGener Beitrige zur deutschen Philologie, xxi (ch. 1). 
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Hart’s philosophy, as expressed especially in the essays under the cap- 
tion “Ethisches,’’* betrays a peculiarly syncretistic tendency. One year 
before his death he states his belief that one can be simultaneously a 
Christian and a Buddhist, a follower of Plato and Kant, of Tolstoy and 
Nietzsche (m1, 154). Scorning materialism (1, 166), he desires an har- 
monious fusion of the scientific knowledge and the vitalistic temper of 
modernity on one hand with the innermost essence of Christianity and 
Buddhism on the other, a synthesis of this-worldliness and other-world- 
liness (111, 198; cf. also p. 196). But throughout one fundamental article 
of faith is invariably stressed: the oneness of existence. In the essay ‘‘All 
und Ich” we read (11, 154): 

Das All ist ein Einiges und Einziges, unentstanden und unverginglich, in immer 
neuen Erscheinungen und Formen, in immer feineren und reicheren Entwicke- 
lungen sich offenbarend, und doch ein Eines. Wie die Wissenschaft heute in allen 
Elementen ein Urelement, in allen Weltkraften: Licht, Warme, Elektrizitat, 
Magnetismus eine einzige Urweltkraft ahnt, so liegt simtlichen Formen und 
Erscheinungen eine Allwesenheit zugrunde. Aber dieses Eine ist nichts Starres, 
Unbewegliches, ewig Gleiches, sondern in steter Wandlung begriffen, es ist in 
jedem Augenblick alles zugleich: Geist und Stoff, Ruhe und Bewegung, Leben 
und Tod, Welt und Ich, Eines und Vieles. Das alles sind uniiberbriickbare Gegen- 
sitze nur fiir den sezierenden Verstand, fiir den Begriff, fiir die Sprache; durch 
die Wandlung geht unaufhiérlich eins ins andere iiber, aus jedem kann alles wer- 
den, das All zum Ich, das Ich zum All.4 
In this all-one world apparent contrasts are actually mutual supple- 
mentations (m1, 155). Macrocosmos and microcosmos are identical in 
substance (111, 157). In the endless metamorphosis of ‘the whole the in- 
dividual human life is only “eine der Sommerbliiten, in denen das All 
sich zum Bewuftsein erschlieBt” (111, 129); however, through this very 
transitoriness and mutability of form the Ego partakes of the infinity of 
existence (111, 130). The “‘deceptive dream” of personality is destroyed in 
death—“‘unser Wesen aber, das All in uns, erlischt nicht, es fammt, von 
dem Druck des Ichs befreit, nur um so heller und gliihender auf” (11, 
140).5 As the individual, thus also the Cosmos is aware of its own entity 
and unity. But, like the former, also the latter fails to harmonize all its 
manifestations with this central consciousness; it can be untrue to itself 
—hence suffering and evil. Cosmic progress towards perfection depends 
on man’s cooperation, or rather: macrocosmic and microcosmic progress 
are interdependent. The divine reality is one of becoming, not being (111, 
158). 

* In vol. m1 of the Gesammelte Werke (1907); all quotations will follow this edition. 

‘Very similar ideas are expressed by Heinrich Hart’s younger brother Julius (1859- 
1930) in the section “Welt-Ich" of his book Der neue Gott (1899). 

5 A hint at the possibility of individual immortality (1m, 198) is very much the exception. 
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To see and experience the All ever more comprehensively, deeply, 
fervently—that constitutes the beatific vision of Hart’s pantheism (1m, 
155). And here his enumerative style has its origin. In the proémium to 
his historical-philosophical epic Das Lied der Menschheit we read (1, 123): 


Dich, Gotteskraft, die niemand nennen kann, 
Endlos erzeugende, dich ruf’ ich an. 

Du bist der Scho, der rings die Welt geboren, 
Du bist des Baumes Saft, das Blut der Poren, 
Aus dir entquillt der Tag, aus dir die Nacht, 
Du bist der Donner, du des Friihlings Pracht, 
Du bist die Flamme, die den Kampf entziindet, 
Die Liebe, drin der Strom der Zeiten miindet. 


But so genuinely mystic an element is there in him that a mere equation 
between the Deity and the sum total of Its manifestations is inadequate; 
the infiniteness of God can in the last analysis be expressed only by nega- 
tion, indeed by logical antinomy: 

Gott, was du bist, mein Sinn erfa£t es nicht, 

Wo ich dich suchte, sprach’s: Ich bin es nicht. 


Am Morgen stand ich auf der Hohe, lichtumtaut, 
Bist du der ew’ge Tag?—Ich bin es nicht. 


Nun unter Rosen ruh’ im Garten ich, 
Bist du der Duft der Welt?—Ich bin es nicht. 


Vom Walde rauscht der Wind im jahem [sic/] StoB, 
Bist du der Stiirme Geist?—Ich bin es nicht. 


Im Traume griiSt mich mild der Mutter Aug’, 
Bist du die Liebe?—Nein, ich bin es nicht! 


Das All zerflattert wie ein Schaum ins Nichts, 
Du bist der Tod des Alls?—Ich bin es nicht! 


O Ritsel, abgrundtief! So bist du doch 
Das, was ich suche!—Nein, ich bin es nicht. 


Mich schiittelt Fieber, eins nur weif ich noch, 
Das bist du, was du bist!—Ich bin es nicht! 
(“Gott, was du bist... ”) 


What, then, is God? Never confined within the summation of empirical 
existence, He is rather the dynamic, the formative and sustaining force 
behind it: 


Der du nicht Stein bist, doch des Steines Kraft, 
Die Kern und Schale halt in enger Haft. 
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Der du nicht Rose bist, doch ihre Pracht, 
Thr Duft, ihr Auge, das zur Sonne lacht. 


Der du nicht Eiche bist, doch wohl ihr Mark, 
Der Stolz, der aus ihr atmet, lebensstark. 


Die Welt ist nichts als Form, in der du priagst, 
Ist nichts als die Gewandung, die du trigst. 


Ist nichts als Spiegelbild von deinem Sein; 
Nur du bist Wahrheit, doch das Bild ist Schein. 
(“Gott”) 


For a brief moment Hart here seems to approach Goethe (“‘Gewandung” 
—‘‘der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid”), but despite all immanence the em- 
phasis is more sense-transcending (“das Bild ist Schein” —‘“am farbigen 
Abglanz haben wir das Leben”). Somewhat abruptly the poem under 
discussion now turns from the macrocosmos to its manifestations in the 
microcosmos: 

Ich bin ein Mensch, mein Geist umspannt das All, 

Durch meine Seele rauscht der Sphiren Hall. 


' Ich hére, was der Lerche Jubel sagt, 
Ich hére, was des Meeres Brandung klagt. 


Ich sehe, was des Feuers Auge gliiht, 
Ich sehe, was im Schof der Lilie bliiht. 


Ich fiihle, was im Blut der Erde ringt, 
Den Hauch, der von den Sternen niederdringt. 


Here the author hesitates. Not the empirical Ego is capable of such con- 
templation and experience of the cosmic, only the mystical, the divinely 
suffused one; only the like can perceive the like—in man God contem- 
plates himself: 

Nicht ich, nicht ich; mein Ich, dem Tod geweiht, 

Ist lauter Elend, lauter Niedrigkeit. [ .. . ]® 


Mein Ich sieht nur den Glimmer, nur den Schein, 
Du siehst in mir ins Herz der Welt hinein. 


* Dots within brackets indicate omissions; without brackets they belong to the original 
text.—Despite passages such as this Hart frequently very definitely avows personal exist- 
ence. The entire essay “Ecce homo” (111, 142 ff.) stresses the value of personality. He ac- 
cuses Christianity of other-worldliness, of denying life, the meaning of which is: to live 
(11, 135/6); indeed, every life is worth living (11, 138). In at least one instance the two 
poles of his philosophy, a mystical emphasis on Entwerdung and a positivistic vitalism that 
affirms life in time and space as sufficient unto itself, appear in striking juxtaposition. We 
read (1m, 101): “Ja, das Leben ist auf uns gelegt wie eine Last, und unser Wachsen und 
Reifen bedeutet nichts, als langsames Abwerfen Stiick fiir Stiick von der mit uns geborenen 
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And so he leads up to the end: 


La£t du von mir, bin ich ein Spiel, ein Spott; 
Mein Ich, erfiillt mit dir, ist selber Gott. 


Since this Ego is equated with God, it too can enumeratively be identi- 
fied with all existence. This is the case in the two consecutive poems “All 
und Ich” and “All—Ich”; I quote from the latter, which shows our 
stylistic phenomenon in its most extensive form: 


Ich bin das Blatt vom Baume, das welk zu Boden fallt, 
Ich bin im Meer die Welle, die jah am Strand zerschellt— 
Ich bin der Welten Urgrund, ihr Keim und Kern bin ich. 


Ich bin am Rad die Speiche, die mit dem Rad sich dreht, 
Ich bin des Windes Schatten, der mit dem Wind verweht— 
Ich bin der Sonnen Lenker, und Nacht und Stern bin ich. 


Ich bin der miide Bettler, sterbend am Wegesrand, 
Ich bin der Aussatzwunde, verstoSen und verbannt— 
Ich bin das Herz der Dinge, ihr Gliick und Leid bin ich. 


Ich bin das Lied, das leise in Waldesnacht verbebt, 
Ich bin der Traum im Traume, der wie ein Hauch entschwebt— 
Ich bin der Sturm der Zeiten, die Ewigkeit bin ich. 


Ich bin der Wolf, der wiirgend das Lamm zu Boden duckt, 
Ich bin das Lamm, das blutend in seinen Klauen zuckt— 
Ich bin der Born des Lebens und alle Ruh’ bin ich. 


Ich bin am Mast der Wimpel, ich bin des Schiffes Kiel, 
Ich bin des Weges Anfang, ich bin des Weges Ziel— 
Ich bin das Sein, das Nichtsein, und Ich und Du bin ich. 





Unruhe. Wer dieses Ratsel erfaSt, versteht, warum beide, Gotama der Buddha und Jesus 
der Heiland, mit immer neuen Worten es predigen: das Leben ist nicht um des Lebens, 
sondern um des Todes willen da.” Whereupon, a few lines later, he postulates “volle und 
ungehemmte Auslebung des Ichs.” These adjectives, to be sure, he forthwith qualifies; re- 
jecting Nietzsche’s absolute individualism, he assigns to reason the task of restraining and 
guiding our natural instincts, of furthering the social impulses which mediate between col- 
lective and individual demands (111, 103 f.). Thus we may become “through service masters, 
through self-surrender free,’’ may feel our own existence expanded rather than repressed 
by that of others. And with naive nineteenth-century optimism Hart foresees the day when 
harmony between the individual and society will be attained, when men will act morally 
without the compulsion of laws (11, 105). Also the poems show the same syncretism of un- 
reconciled elements; “‘Fluch diesem Leibe’”’ and “Gesprich mit dem Tode”’ represent anti- 
sensualistic spiritualism, while “Das Reich der Schénheit” ecstatically affirms life in time 
and space. Cf. finally also the diametrically opposed heroes Vinzenz (the ascetic) and Rich- 
ard (the vitalist) in the two stories combined under the title “Kinder des Lichts” (Werke, 
mn). 
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Be it noted that at the beginning of each stanza there tends to be a nega- 
tive note of transitoriness or imperfection, signifying the delusive pe- 
riphery of existence, while the end brings reintegration with the centre, 
with ultimate reality. 

Oneness and individuation, that is the cosmic polarity. Its emotional 
counterparts are love and hatred (111, 107). The latter is individuation 
carried to excess, the former is “das Band, das a 1 1 e Trennung eint” 
(“Psalm”’).? Hart refers to St. Francis, “dem das ganze All vom Luft- 
hauch bis zur Gottheit eine Liebesfamilie war, Bruder die Sonne, Bruder 
das Feuer, Schwestern die Blumen und Sterne, Schwester der Tod’ 
(111, 109).—But not only heavenly, also earthly love isa relation between 
the I and the All; to the lover all existence is present in the beloved,® and 
thus she, too, can be enumeratively identified with it: 


In der rauschenden Woge, In dem Winde, der brausend 

Die mich kosend umschlingt, Alle Wolken verschlingt, 

Dich herz’ ich, dich. Dir ruf’ ich, dir. 

In dem flétenden Wohllaut, In dem Odem, der wiirzig 

Der vom Walde erklingt, Tausend Blumen entdringt, 

Dir lausch’ ich, dir. Dich atem’ ich, dich. 

In dem leuchtenden Strahle, Nicht die Nacht, nicht der Morgen, 
Der durch Wolken sich ringt, Nicht die Welt ist mehr Welt, 

Dich kiiss’ ich, dich. Du, alles du. 


(“In der rauschenden Woge... ’’)® 


To summarize: Heinrich Hart’s contemplation and veneration of 
cosmic oneness—a oneness that can ultimately be expressed only by a 
translogical coincidence of opposites—places him in the mystical tradi- 
tion. One is aware of a peculiar eclecticism, but also of a genuine and deep 
religious sensibility."° In comparison with Whitman there is far more 
stress on the spiritual than on the sensual; there is a monism of ontologi- 
cal substance, but a dualism of tension between the phenomenal surface 
and the divine core of existence; the idealistic influence of Schopenhauer 
and Hindu philosophy, both frequently referred to by Hart, may here 


7 In “Von Ha und Liebe hab’ ich mich befreit,” to be sure, ultimate harmony lies, with 
a Buddhistic note, beyond both emotions; but this is the exception. 

8 “Was da ist, es ist in dir” (“Verklarung”). 

* Cf. also “Gieb dich hin, mein Madchen,” where the woman is—enumeratively—ex- 
horted to absorb into herself not only the lover, but all that is. A striking parallel to these 
poems is afforded by Goethe’s “In tausend Formen magst du dich verstecken” (West- 
dstlicher Divan). 

10 Despite occasional lapses into a complacent jargon of emancipation from other-worldly 
bondage, as, e.g., when he praises Eugen Dihring, “der uns von den Géttern jeglicher Ge- 
stalt befreit hat” (m1, 133). 
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well be a contributing factor. On the other hand we find in him definite 
elements of nineteenth-cen*ury positivism and vitalism. The various in- 
gredients do not seem fully to merge in an ultimate synthesis. 


A zealous translator, critic and disciple of Whitman is Johannes Schlaf 
(b. 1862). Philosophically and temperamentally he appears from the start 
predisposed for this réle. While yet at school, he interprets biological 
evolution as “die Entfaltung einer einheitlichen lebendigen Individuali- 
tat,’’" thus giving it a certain pantheistic and trans-mechanistic tinge. 
In Dingsda (written 1890, before his acquaintance with the Leaves of 
Grass) shows him “blissfully interwoven with all” (p. 120), in mystical 
rapport with a wondrous world that is everywhere “the same and one” 
(p. 67).% And we see incipient enumeration emerging as a stylistic coun- 
terpart to this rapturous monism when almost immediately he continues: 


Die Welt ist nicht zu verschénen! Sie ist schén, so wie sie ist. Und wenn ich 
“Licht” sage oder “‘Miicke,” “Blume” oder “Baum,” ‘‘Werden” oder “Vergehen,” 
so bebt mein Herz vor unerhérten Wundern . . . (p. 68) 


On the whole, however, serial juxtaposition in the Dingsda sketches is 
still impressionistically descriptive rather than philosophically symbolic. 
Then comes Schlaf’s discovery of Whitman, and it comes as a fulfil- 
ment of his own longings; for here he finds the principle of evolution 
sublimated and hymnically raised high above the mechanistic level: 


Dies ist die Wissenschaft, die Religion geworden ist. Dies ist noch niemals zuvor 
gedichtet worden; und dennoch ist es das grofe, heilige Identitatsgefitihl von 
Anbeginn und je und je, mit dem sich das kleine Individuum in die grofe 
e in e Individualitit, die alles ist, was ist, erlést und mit ihr sich wieder in 
Zusammenhang und Einheit fihlt.” 


The result of this confirmation of Schlaf’s Urerlebnis by the Bildungser- 
lebnis Whitman is the prose poem Friihling (written 1893). Here bucolic 
nature description ever and again passes over into cosmic rhapsodies 
that identify all with all: 


Alles, alles ist eine einzige, grofe, fréhliche Einheit und alles Lebendige eine 
einzige groBe Familie [...] Trug ist Leid und Haf, Trug ist Trennung und 
Selbstqual, und Liige ist die ewige Vernichtung, ein neckisches Spiel zuhéchst, 
ein bunter Traum, der einen, unendlichen Ruhe, die alles ist und in der alles 
beschlossen ist . . . (p. 18) 


11 Schlaf, “Mein Verhaltnis zu Walt Whitman,” Die Lese, 111 (1912), 436 f. Cf. Law- 
Robertson, of. cit., pp. 60 f., where the more important passages from this short essay are 
reprinted. 12 Page references follow the first edition (1892). 

18 Quoted from Schlaf’s essay on Walt Whitman of 1904 (=Die Dichtung, vol. xvm), 
p. 53. Cf. also édid., pp. 39 f. and 52. 

14 Quotations are from the first book edition (1896). 
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All is one and all is good—that is the constantly reiterated leit-motiv. 
Unity pervades all things from the elements through inorganic and or- 
ganic nature to man, to mankind’s highest manifestations in its great 
prophets, and finally to that future redeemer who will be as an Hellenic 
god with the wisdom of the Buddha, the emperor of a new golden age of 
harmony and reintegration (pp. 52-54)." The poet fancies himself as the 
slayer of the dragon of falsehood and hypocrisy, those powers which stifle 
life and destroy its wholeness by laws, institutions, codes and morals, 
which separate indivisible nature into spirit and flesh and degrade love to 
a sin (p. 56/7)—love, the very principle of cosmic cohesion (pp. 26, 35, 
66, 93). 

The Universe is, as it were, a radical democracy without distinctions 
of rank: 

Ist es ein Keimchen, das noch sprieSen muf? 

Ist es ein Sonnenstaubchen, das noch wirbeln mu? 

Ist es eine Blume im Mai, 

eine Flocke im Winter, 

ein bunttaumelndes Blatt im Herbst, 

ein Staubkérnlein am Sommerweg? 

Was ist es? 

Wenn es nicht ware 

wire die Welt am Ziel! 

Wenn es nicht wire, 

Lage die Welt in Triimmern! (pp. 86/7) 
True to form, this sense of unity culminates in the coincidence of oppo- 
sites: ‘‘Alles! Nichts! Gott!” (p. 74). 

Also the essence of the Ego can be described only antinomically: 
“Nichts, nichts bin ich, nichts und Alles. Ihr seid ich, Ihr! Und ich bin 
Ihr! Du bist ich, ich bin Du [...]” (p. 67). In one instance (p. 84) 
Schlaf differentiates between a finite “ich’’ and an infinite “Ich,” the 
former being but a quivering flake on the eternal procreative flood of the 
latter. The “ich” is a passing, incidental differentiation of the Whole, 
the “Ich” is the Whole, and hence can be enumeratively identified with 
all its parts. Such enumeration may be one of items from the surrounding 
physical world: 

Ich bin die lichtgewélbte Weite da oben mit ihren zahllosen Welten. Ich bin das 
tiefe, siiSe Daimmern der Breiten, der Duft des Roggens und der tiefbraunen 
Erdschollen. Ich bin der Ruf der Rebhiihner, leises Laubrascheln und hundert 
feine Gerausche; bin des Geklaff des Hofhundes vom Gehdft driiben; bin der zarte 
Sternschimmer auf seiner Scheunenmauer; bin die tiefen, schwarzen Schatten. 


(p. 82) 


6 In the Whitman essay of 1904 Schlaf applies very similar phraseology to the American 
poet himself (pp. 69/70). In other places (pp. 29, 59 and especially 61/2) he sees in him 
something of a modern reincarnation of Christ! 
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Or the equation may be with humanity in its infinite contradictory varia- 
tions: 


Samtlicher Laster und Tugenden bin ich" teilhaftig. Ich habe mit Christus, dem 
Herrn, die Leidensnacht in Gethsemane durchlitten, und mit Buddha das innerste 
Wesen der Welt erkannt. Ich bin geschlechtlos, bin Mann und Weib. Schuldlos 
bin ich und naiv wie das reinste Kind und erfahren wie der blasierteste Roué! 
Ich bin Kaiser und Held und der niedrigste Sklave [ . . . ] (p. 42)!” 


Since love, as was said above, is the principle of cosmic cohesion, the 
union between the I and the universal may again, as in the case of Hart, 
shade off into that between lover and beloved. The two relationships, 
being identical in essence, have a mutual symbolical function; in the fol- 
lowing quotation primarily every cosmic item suggests the Thou, but 
towards the very end it would seem that rather the Thou represents the 
universal: 


Die Sonne und alle Gestirne: dein Blick [ . . . ] Und die Blumen: der Duft deines 
K6rpers. Die ganze, weite Erde: das ist dein Leib. Und das goldige Lebenslicht 
iiber den Breiten ist die Wairme deines Leibes, und die milde Luft, weiches Moos 
und Gras sind seine schmeichelnde, siiSe Weichheit [ . . . ] Und wie es singt und 
flétet und zwitschert und jauchzt: das ist deine £:imme. Uberall, iiberall bist du 
und nur du, und nichts ist ohne dich und nichts au®er dir. Alles ist dein Bild und 
dein Gleichnis. Du bist das liebe Madel, das mich neulich erfreute. Du bist heute 
blond, morgen schwarz, iibermorgen braun, bist Mann und Weib, Kind und Tier, 
alles, alles . . . (p. 32)#* 


The parallels between Hart and Schlaf are unmistakable. But why, in 
the latter’s Frihling, the absence of enumerations centring about the 
Deity? Perhaps because the author, to use his own (somewhat later) 
terminology,’® as yet conceives of the world as a “unified individuality,” 
rather than as an “absolute individual’’—which I take to mean that he 
believes in the indivisibility of the Universe, but not in a conscious 
Whole, a Cosmic Personality. 

This further step he takes subsequently in his philosophical prose 
writings, especially Das absolute Individuum und die Vollendung der Re- 
ligion (1910) and Religion und Kosmos (1911). The lyrics of his middle 


16 This “ich” is, of course, in the light of the above passage rather an “Ich.” 

17 Cf. Whitman, “Song of Myself,” 16: 

I am of old and young, of the foolish as much as the wise, 

Regardless of others, ever regardful of others, 

Maternal as well as paternal, a child as well as a man[... ] 
From Friihling cf. also pp. 63-65, passim. 

18 A further “du” enumeration is found on pp. 46/7. Cf. also p. 34, where the reference 
is to a “wir” : “Hier sind wir Blume und Baum und Gras, heller Himmel und goldiges Korn- 
wogen, Farben und Vogellied, hier bliihst und singst und leuchtest du in mir und ich in dir.” 

19 “Mein Verhaltnis zu Walt Whitman,” loc. cit. (cf. note 11 above). 
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period (Helldunkel, 1899; Das Sommerlied, 1905), however, lie beyond 
the scope of our present discussion because here—despite ever repeated 
insistence on the unity of existence, despite, moreover, continued evi- 
dence of Whitman’s stylistic influence—enumeration for some reason or 
other ceases to be a dominant trait. 

It comes to the fore again in Das Gottlied (1922), a poetic synopsis of 
the somewhat abstruse physico-metaphysical system developed on many 
hundreds of pages in the theoretical works named above. A detailed 
analysis would lead us too far afield. Suffice it to say that this cosmology 
is concocted of Christianity, monistic panthesim, a teleological, anti- 
mechanistic interpretation of evolution and—last but not least—a mili- 
tant geocentric conception of the astronomic universe. God and World 
are one, yet at the same time God is personal. To be more precise: He 
develops from indiscriminate primordial “night” through differentiation 
of the One into dynamic polarity, through the individualization of the 
elements, through the emergence of organic substance, through ever 
higher forms of life, until in man He attains divine self-consciousness; 
such consciousness, moreover, continues to unfold in humanity’s cultural 
rise, until finally the turning point is reached—we are nearing it now— 
and the gradual resorption of the conscious into the unconscious, the 
multiform into the One sets in. 

Although enumeration in Das Gottlied tends to be of the generally less 
indicative “homogeneous” type (with all items belonging to one clearly 
definable category), there are several occurrences where the philosophical 
implications stand out with particular clarity. Thus we find (p. 17) a list 
of 42 chemical elements contained in, and then differentiated out of, the 
one primeval substance—which, we must remember, is nothing but the 
material aspect of God-World. Or, as we come to cultural evolution, the 
self-unfolding immanence of the One in the many is again apparent: 


Sieh die Male und Hinweise Seines gittlichen Wissens, Willen: und Weges; 

Sieh die Male Seiner heiligen Einheit! 

Immer und immer ragen Dolmen und Menhirs, Sonnenburgen, 

Babylonische Tiirme, Obelisken und gewaltige Pyramiden! {. . . ] 

Gewahre, unveriuferlich, die groSe Einheit, die Alles ist in Ihm und als Er! 

Unter allen Wehen und Erschiitterungen gewahre Seine ewige Wiedergeburt, 

Sein heiliges Immerwiederauftauchen aus den Zusammenhingen! [ . . .] 

Von Asien her, aus dunklen Anfangen uralter, doch schon abendlich werdender 
Kulturen von Urtschuktschen und Sumerern, 

Woge auf Woge[...] 

Und naher heran: Assur, Babylon, Persien. 

Und niéher: Helias, Alexander. 

Und das gewaltige Imperium Romanum, der umspannte Erdkreis! (pp. 36/7) 
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Finally, we have a didactic poem of considerable length in Das Spiel 
der hohen Linien.?® Here it is even less possible, within the scope of this 
paper, to follow the author into the ramifications of his elaborate system, 
which in its main aspects continues to conform to the pattern of his theo- 
retical works. The form, with its endless flow of unevenly long lines, 
shows the influence of Whitman as clearly as ever, though with a peculiar 
turn from the sensually concrete to the abstract and even the abstruse. 
The concept of ontological oneness is reiterated countless times. Life is 
“ewig ein einheitliches und eines” (p. 98), individual existence inextri- 
cably interwoven with all existence: 


Das, was ich bin, 

Dem Geburt kein Anfang und Tod kein Ende, 

Breitet Schwingen, ewig erschwingendes Voran, 

Mit Leichen und Mondfluten und Sternen, 

Mit Adlern und der feuerigen Brust des Sonnenballes, 

Und mit Bienen, die iiber Blumen ténen 

Durch unermefliche Dimensionen von Zeiten, Raumen und Geschehnissen, 
Die, iiber dem was Zeit und Raum, 

In der heilig dimensionslosen Dimension aller Dimensionen,” 
Fiihlend in ewigem, iiberbegrifflich identischem Erfiihlen, 
Denn was ist, ist Fiihlen, ist ewiges Gefiihl. (p. 26)” 


Schlaf draws a definite dividing line between himself and spiritualistic 
mysticism, which, denying the empirical world and its variety, is to him 
an escape from reality and finally ends up with the Nothing rather than 
the All. Phenomenal differentiation, “hervorgegangen im Sichansich- 
selbstleben des Ureinen als sein Wie and unermeflicher Inhalt,” to use 
his peculiar phraseology (p. 30), is something undeniable, in fact, some- 
thing denied not even by God (p. 58). 

Real are therefore also suffering and evil: 


Wenn du deinen Blick auf alles richtest, was Leid ist, 

Auf alle Greuel und Qualen von Anbeginn, 

Mord, jedwede Art von Folter, 

Seelische Qualen, die einer dem anderen zufiigt, 

Die endlose Folge der Kriege, 

Jegliche Ausgeburt von Haf, Neid, Angst, Verzweiflung, 

Kalter Lust am Bésen und dem Anderen Béses und Bésestes zuzufiigen, 

Alle Greuel der Wollust; 

Wenn du an List, Treubruch, Habgier, raffende und nur immer fiir sich 
selbst raffende Eigensucht, 


*° Neue Folge, 1931. The original edition of 1927 was not available to me. 
1 T.e., God (cf. p. 100). 
® Sic! The passage is syntactically very confused. 
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Laster, Wahnsinn und Krankheit denkst 

Und all ihre Register von Anbeginn: 

So sage nicht etwa, 

Das alles wire blo& so ein Nichts— 

Denn es gibt kein Nichts, Nichts ist Trug [. . . ] (pp. 81/2) 


But undeniably real though evil be, it is absorbed into an ultimate meta- 
physical harmony, 
In der kein Hier und kein Dort und kein Zwiespalt, 
Sondern eines ewig im Anderen und eines zugleich das Andere: 
So wire das Alles wohl ein Lachen und ein Spiel im Himmel, 
Spiel ewiger, sich selbst grundunverlierbarer 
Einheit, Kraft, Seligkeit. (p. 82) 
To conclude: God is oneness and infinite variety at the same time. He 
says of Himself: 
Ich, der Herr, bin wo Ich bin. 
Wo wir’ Ich nicht? 
Doch immer nur an einer und Meiner Stitte. 
Alles verkniipft sich in Mir, 
Von Mir geht es aus, 
Kehrt bestindig zu Mir zuriick, 
Als das Gleiche, 
Und doch ancers, veriindert. (p. 77) 


It seems no coincidence that a few lines later there follows the longest 
enumeration of the book: a list of the countless cries of worshiping, blas- 
pheming, loving, hating, rapturous, desperate humanity, together with 
the sundry noises of animate and inanimate creation—all going up to 
God. It covers well over a page and is once more peculiarly Whitman- 
esque in character.**—. 

We may dismiss Schlaf’s early associate and later enemy Arno Holz 
(1863-1929) with afew words. He develops a poetic style that is prima- 
rily characterized by a stupendous inflation of qualifying and differentiat- 
ing verbs and adjectives; where there is a succession of nouns, they form 
a strictly homogeneous series which is likewise descriptive in function 
rather than symbolically expressive of a philosophy of cosmic unity.*4 


No other German writer assimilates the peculiarities of Whitman’s 
style to such an amazing extent as does, temporarily at least, Alfons 


™ For further enumerative passages in Das Spiel der hohen Linien cf. pp. 7, 42, 46, 51, 55, 
57, 74/5, 104, 107, 139/40, 158. On pp. 55, 75, 104, 107 the connection with the idea of 
oneness is particularly apparent. 

™ The latter part of the introductory Phantasus poem (in the final edition of 1925) is a 
good, though by no means extreme example. Cf. also (ibid., vol. 1) pp. 12 (trees), 13 (ani- 
mals), 15 (objects borne by carriers), etc. ad inf. 
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Paquet (b. 1881). His first collection, Lieder und Gesdnge (1902), ante- 
dates this influence; but it reveals, in the author’s affirmation of and 
appetite for the totality and variety of phenomenal existence, a personal- 
ity predisposed for the encounter with the American. 

Paquet is, from the start, an avid traveler; descriptions of his global 
roamings form a substantial portion of his works, both in prose and verse. 
In 1903 he visits Asia, in 1904 the U.S.A. On the return journey from 
this country he plunges into Whitman’s poetry, and large parts of his 
next volume, Auf Erden,* show him radically under the spell of this ex- 
perience—more especially (but by no means exclusively) those dealing 
with American scenes.* Here we find all the characteristic traits of his 
model; conspicuous, apart from the rambling free verse, are the long 
syntactic periods, the frequent parentheses and a use of the active parti- 
ciple which is at times distinctly alien to the German language: 


Da ich meine guten Freunde besuche, Mann und Frau, Reisegenossen von 
ehemals 

(Als wir uns auf der Baikalfahre trafen, geblendet von den silberweifen 
Bergen am Ufer, 

Entziickt von dem doppelten Regenbogen der klaren Schiume, 

Die am Kiel aufspritzten, —uns dann in deutscher Sprache begriifend) ; 

Jetzt in dem schlichten Zimmer mit den vier Schrinken, den Regalen, 
den Tischen 

(Unter den Fenstern liegt traulich die beschneite StraSe in der heimatlichen 
Stadt) 

Sie tiberrascht habend: in der Heiterkeit des Wiedersehens 

Halten sie ein Versprechen von damals und zeigen mir ihre Beute aus den 
Wildnissen der fremden Lander. 

(“Schmetterlinge”)”” 


In short, we have an unconditional surrender to Whitman; many pas- 
sages read like translations from him. 

Under such circumstances enumerations naturally abound. They make 
their appearance on the slightest provocation and cover an infinite va- 
riety of subject matter. The above quotation, e.g., leads up to a long list 
of butterflies. 

Venturing forth into the street, Paquet rapturously exclaims: 


% First edition, 1904; second (enlarged) edition, 1908. Our quotations will follow the 
latter. 

%* Cf. Paquet’s letter to Law-Robertson, of. cit., p. 66. Here he freely admits the stylistic 
influence of the Leaves, but at the same time claims that problems of “prose verse” had 
occupied him before he ever knew the latter.—The poems dealing with America were re- 
published in 1925 under the title A merika—H ymnen, Gedichte. 

27 Cf. also especially “In einem Dom” and “Der Radfahrer.” 
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[...] Ich bin wie ein Gliick der Welt an diesem lichten Tag! 
Ja, ich bestrahle alles wie mit den Augen des Schipfers heute! 
Ich entdecke lauter Dinge, die ich noch nie in meinem Leben gesehen! 


—-whereupon he proceeds to enumerate the sights (“Auf der Strafe,”’ 1). 
Or, standing on a viaduct, he enumerates trains and the objects they 
haul; he enumerates the cargo of a ship, the courses on its menu, the con- 
versation topics of its passengers. He enumeratively describes the crowds 
at a station; he lists cities, forms of human activity, of human suffering, 
the inmates, dead and alive, of Bellevue Hospital, people asleep (cf. 
Whitman’s “‘The Sleepers”), dreams, childhood experiences, all that he 
has seen, heard and done. His is the rapacious Whitmanesque hunger for 
all manners of things that are. “Ich danke Gott fur meine Sinne[.. . } 
Ich danke Gott fiir meine Augen,” he exclaims in the concluding poem. 

And yet a careful comparison of the pertinent parts of Auf Erden with 
the Leaves would seem to reveal certain subtle differences. Law-Robert- 
son rightly remarks (p. 65): “‘Paquets impressionistische Skizzen sind 
zu geschlosseneren Bildern zusammengedringt, besitzen dafiir aber nicht 
die starke Wucht, die kosmische Weite der Whitmanschen Verse.” By 
and large he preserves pictorial, or at least kaleidoscopic, unity within an 
individual enumeration (a city, a street, a trip with their respective 
sights) more than the American poet, who collects his items from every- 
where and anywhere; on the whole he also endows the individual link in 
the chain with more descriptive detail, while lacking that suggestive 
power—characteristic of Whitman at his best—of evoking a mental pic- 
ture by means of one single striking trait.2* Two juxtaposed passages 
may exemplify the contrast, though due allowance must, of course, be 
made for the fact that they are selected ad hoc, with a view to illustrating 
a point. In his “Song for Occupations” (5) Whitman enumerates, with- 
out any unity of locale: 


House-building, measuring, sawing the boards, 

Blacksmithing, glass-blowing, nail-making, coopering, tin-roofing, shingle-dress- 
ing, 

Ship-joining, dock-building, fish-curing, flagging of sidewalks by flaggers, 

The pump, the pile-driver, the great derrick, the coal-kiln and brick-kiln, 

Coal-mines and all that is down there, the lamps in the darkness, echoes, songs, 
what meditations, what vast native thoughts looking through smutch’d faces, 

Iron-works, forge-fires in the mountains or by river-banks, men around feeling 
the melt with huge crowbars, lumps of ore, the due combining of ore, lime- 
stone, coal [.. . ] etc. ad inf. 


38 Cf. especially “Der Radfahrer,” “Auf der StraBe,” “Die Stadt im Regen,” “Die Stadt, 
genannt Die Ferne” (= Dairen) and the poems dealing with America in the third part of 
the volume. 
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Paquet, on the other hand, describes, with a considerable amount of de- 
tail, activities within one city, one scene: 


Am Stromufer liegen, mit der griinen Zollflagge, die Barken aufgedeckt; 

Das Getreide rinnt in den Lederbindern, tiber Siebe, in die Schiichte des Korn- 
speichers hinabzustiirzen. 

Ein Arbeiter seilt eine elektrische Birne hinunter wie in eine Zisterne, die sich 
fiillt mit der trockenen goldbraunen Flut. 

Stromabwiarts auf die [sic/] Landspitze hinter einer alten Umzaunung ragen die 
grauen fleckigen 

Petroleumbehiiter: sechs gleich grofe Kessel, durch gepflasterte Héfe getrennt, 

Umzirkt von Erdgraben, durch Réhren verbunden mit der halbdunklen haim- 
mernden Ladehalle. 

Beamte mit Frachtbriefen und Arbeiter beférdern die grob gezeichneten Kisten, 

Wie sie iiber See taglich ankommen,— 

Die Ballen Haute und die Sacke voll Kaffee und die schweren Olkannen 

Auf Handrollen zu den Wiagemaschinen. 

(“Die Giiter und die Arbeiter’’) 


There follow briefer descriptions of the stockyards (4 lines), a textile and 
a paper mill (2 each), a shoe and a garment factory (3).?* 

In short, Paquet’s enumerations are more homogeneous than Whit- 
man’s, his “common denominators” more limited; with him, the latter 
do not tend to coincide with the infinite, with existence as such. Obvi- 
ously this ties up with that lack of cosmic perspective which Law-Robert- 
son observes. 

In fact not many metaphysical ideas can be garnered from his poetry. 
In a brief contribution to Harald Braun’s Dichterglaube® he informs us 
that he was brought up as a Baptist, that in his adolescence he drifted 
away from Christianity and that later he found his way back to it, in 
an undogmatic and non-ecclesiastical form. In many of his essays we 
find a religious emphasis that is ethical and social rather than metaphysi- 
cal or mystical. In Auf Erden the theistic attitude predominates,” but 
it is not consistent: in the poem “Der geweihte Garten’ he speaks of 
divine love, redemption and resurrection as a “‘holde Fabel.”’ And at the 
end of “Die Wolkenfahrt” in Held Namenlos (1912) the Christian Trinity 
is seen as transitory, the Sun alone as subject to no change or death. 


29 Similar enumérations of human activities occur in many of the poems mentioned in 
the previous note. Pictorial unity is least observed in “Zu gleicher Stunde,” but it is sig- 
nificant that even here the vicinity of locale is retained (‘Zu gleicher Stunde, in Nach- 
barschaft, ereignen sich diese Dinge: [ .. . ]””) and that to the items of which the chain 
consists there are allotted as much as three to eleven lines each. 

% Second edition (1932), pp. 219 ff. 

31 Cf. especially ““Der Stern” (with a strong note of ethical transcendentalism), further- 
more “Die Triume,” “Der Einzelne.” 
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Thus there seems to be a stratum of naturalistic pantheism below that 
of Christian theism. 

In Paquet’s early Lieder und Gesdnge, indeed, pantheism quite clearly 
prevails, even though the poet whimsically regrets ‘the shortcomings of 
such faith: 

Mein Gott, der thront alliiberall, 

Das ist ja das Bewundernswerte! 

Ich lob ihn zwar so manches Mal, 

Doch brauch ich ihn, ist er Gallerte. 
(“Vor der Synagoge’’) 


God is identified with the soul, which, like Schlaf’s ich-Ich, seems to 
partake of an individual and of an all-inclusive, cosmic nature: 


Bin ich ein glatter Stein im Bache, 

Kriechend Moos, die dunkel ragende Fichte, 

Das fliichtige Tier, oder menschlichen Treibens voll: 

Mir bleibt Eines: Leben, der Freiheit Sinn, 

Das BewuB8tsein: ich wandle wohl. 

Und mir bleibt, dem Menschen im Walde der Leidenschaft, 
Gott, das Ziel, 

Der Name der Namenlosen, der Seele. (“Im Wandel’’) 


Most significantly, this is one of the only two enumerative passages that 
occur in this early volume. The other one is likewise connected with the 
theme of the limitlessness of the “‘soul,’’ which he thus extols: 


Klar ist sie wie erbleichende Abendrite, 
Wie der Zeiten unstérbarer Wechsel belebend, 
Frisch wie des Tages Anbruch, lieblich, 
Wie von Nachtigallen durch dunkelnde Haine gelockt,— 
Bald dem Staube gleich, bald brennend wie Flammenlohe, 
Schén gefiigt wie ein Palast, bald wie ein verlaSnes Gebirge, 
Bald die Harfe und bald der Windzug, 
Bald eine Botschaft, bald der, der sie gibt,—— 
Aber alles Getrennte ist ganz in ihr. 
[...] Die Liebe 
Verbindet alles in ihr. (“Seele,”’ 1) 


Thus we can perhaps demonstrate after all even in this case a—relatively 
tenuous, to be sure—connection between enumerative style and a con- 
sciousness of cosmic oneness. 

We may summarize: Paquet’s earliest poetry shows evidence of rap- 
turous monism together with a nascent tendency towards serial juxta- 
position. Subsequently he draws nearer to Christian theism, but natu- 
ralistic pantheism continues to assert itself; he does not attain to full 
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metaphysical integration, indeed his speculative sense is not very 
strongly developed. When he comes under Whitman’s sway, he therefore 
uses enumeration much more for impressionistically descriptive than for 
philosophically symbolic purposes. This is the situation in Auf Erden. 

In Held Namenlos (1912) I note only three enumerative passages (pp. 
35, 57, 63); their discussion would hardly add to our findings. Of Paquet’s 
later collection Drei Balladen (1923) I have not been able to locate a 
copy; excerpts in Rockenbach’s anthology Junge Mannschaft (1924) show 
our stylistic phenomenon fairly strongly developed, but again nothing of 
significance would be gained by an analysis. 


In Ernst Lissauer’s (1882-1937) lyrical works enumeration occurs 
sporadically, yet often enough to warrant his inclusion in this study. At 
the basis lies—as in the case of Whitman—an optimistic affirmation of 
the infinite abundance of existence, with which the poet feels in emotional 
rapport. 

Heimat fiihl’ ich alle Nah und Weite, 
Und wie von meiner Fiille iiberschwemmt, 


he exclaims in “‘Gebet”’ (Der Acker). The word “‘Fiille’’—a favorite one™* 
—reappears in a similar context in the first poem of Der inwendige Weg: 


Fille von Welt braust in mir, —ich bin nur die selige Hiille. 
Wie ein Sprinquell schieSt Welt aus mir und gieft sich zuriick in die ewige Fiille. 


So enamored is Lissauer of existence that he prays that death may not 
obliterate the wealth of inwardly stored-up perceptions— 


Eins dann erflehe ich, eins: 

Daf auch hinter der blicklosen Stirn 

Mir fortleuchte, was je ich erschaut, 

Meines Weibes Gestalt, der Gefahrten Haupt, Ebene, Stadte und Firn, 

Daf auch im unhérenden Ohr 

Mir fortrausche Erinnerung 

Meerflut und Wind, das eigene Lied und der betenden Menge Chor[.. . ] 
(“Gebet,” in Der Strom) * 


Fullness of the world is revealed to the poet through whom the “‘Weltall- 
sifte’’ course,* who everywhere dwells in the All amidst stars and, rush- 


% The following collections will be taken into consideration: Der Acker (1907), Der 
Strom (1912), Die ewigen Pfingsten (1919; symbol: EP), Der inwendige Weg (1920; symbol: 
IW), Flammen und Winde (1923), Zeiten-Wende (1936). The first three will be quoted ac- 
cording to the second editions (1910, 1921, 1927 resp.). 

* Cf., e.g., “Der Psalm von der Fiille” (EP). 

* In contrast to this, the poem “Im Augenblick, wo einst mein Fleisch zerfallt” (ébid.) 
assumes an impersonal immortality, a resorption into the “ewige Fiille.” 

% “Lebe in Rausch!” (JW). 
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ing through infinite space, senses houses and streets, men, carriages, 
cities, cathedrals, streams and fields, plains, towers, mountains and 
forests circling around the sun.™ A climax is reached when he infuses 
himself into, and identifies himself with, all manners of animate and in- 
animate existence: 


O du meine Seele, die du begliickst mein Blut, meinen Leib, all mein atmendes 
Sein, 

Du fliegst auf in die Welt, und die Welt wird mein, 

Menschen und Fluten und Felsen und Sterne—[ . . . ] 

In Schmiedhimmern pochst du: ich klinge hart wie schlagende Eisen— 

Uber Abendsteppe hin treibst du: ich verdimmere weit wie ein Land— 

Gier glimmt in mir wie in lauernden Tigerpranken— 

Ich zacke steil wie gletscherne Firne— 

Es wehklagt in mir Fieberglut eines Kranken— 

Ich gleite am Firmament wie Triimmer zerborstner Gestirne— [.. . ] 
(“‘Seele,” 1, in Der Strom) 


More especially with the objects of nature does Lissauer fell kinship. 
Consciously he turns his back upon “the rationalism of the artistically 
sterile Berlin’’*’ that was his birthplace. 


Ich lebte steinern zwischen Steinen, 
Es wies mir keine Hand mit leisem Wink 
Den Duft der Erde, der Gestirne Scheinen, 
Nicht Gras und Biene, Hund und Schmetterling. 
(“Aus einem autobiographischen Gedicht,” 1, in JW) 


Thus runs his plaint; but he has overcome the sickness of his childhood, 
fields and streams have nurtured him, and in the free expanse of nature 
he now feels at home.** 

This boundless wealth of existence is unified. In fact, Lissauer claims 
that a consciousness of cosmic integration is prerequisite for the process 
of poetic creation altogether: “Nur wer ein Einiges fiihlt, kann singen.’’* 
God dwells in all: 


Du Gott, den ich meine, bist heiliger Geist, 

Unendlichen Geiders durch die Welt erronnen, 

Geisthaft Gebliit, das durch die Raume kreist, 

Geist Strauch, Geist Stein, Geist Wind, Geist Mond, Geist Mann und Weib, 
Geist aller unsichtbaren Sonnen, 

Geist Seele und Geist Leib, 


%* “Raumhymnen” (ibid.). 

37 Quoted from a brief autobiographical statement in Sergel’s anthology Saat und Ernte 
(1924). Cf. also Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, N. F. (1926), p. 405. 

38 Cf. the titles Der Acker, Der Strom and also the poem “Leidenschaft” (JW). 

® Tdentically in “Bekenntnis” and ““Erweckung” (Sergel, Saat und Ernte). 
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Unendlich regend deine Kiemen, Lungen, Fiife, Fliigel, Flossen, 
Ténend im Braus der Nordsee und im Schwirren der Motte, 
In Firnen und in Zapfen eingeeist [ . . . ] (“‘Pfingstpsalm,” in EP) 


Now despite all immanence this is not naturalistic pantheism. Be it 
noted: Spirit it is that suffuses all being. Lissauer, for whom God is a 
personal “Lord of wide plains of eternity” (‘‘Gottspriiche,” 2, in JW), 
stresses the operative, dynamic nature of the Pentecostal God rather 
than a mere static equation between Him and the sum total of existence: 


Schweigend tust du Geschehn und setzt du Gesetze, 
Du redest Walder, du sprichst Weinranken, 
Du sagst Meere, du redest Windwehn, 
Du hebst aus den Stimmen gewaltiger Menschen Gedanken [ . . . ] 
Du wirkst und west, was immer ist [.. . ] 
(“Der Psalm von der Schweigsamkeit,’”’ in EP)*° 


And yet, on the other hand, Lissauer is equally far removed from ethi- 
cal theism, which he considers anthropomorphic: 


Ich bin nicht der, den ihre schufet nach euerem Bilde, 

Ich bin kein Gott der Milde, 

Ich bin kein Gott der Gleichheit und Gerechtigkeit. 
(“Gott spricht: Ich bin nicht gerecht,”’ in EP)* 


His credo would seem to be best defined as dynamic panentheism: 


Gott sitzt iiberall zumittelst innen. 

Er muf in Faden kurz und lang 

Aus eingeboren unstillbarem Drang 

Weltwerden, Weltvergehn unendlich aus sich spinnen. 
(“Gottspriiche,” 4, in JW) 


In our examples God so far revealed himself primarily in nature. But 
Lissauer is not only the author of Der Acker and Der Strom, but also of 


4° Cf. also ‘Der heitere Psalm” (EP): 
Du Gott, den ich meine, 
Du leuchtest an mein Haupt in diesem Sonnenscheine, 
Du gehst mir auf in jeder Morgenhelle, 
Du prangst im Weinberg iiber Strom und See, 
Du schmetterst in der Gischt der blanken Wasserfille, 
Du traiumst hernieder im Adventzeitschnee. 
Du glanzest sii® aus eines Lides Seide, 
Du formst dich ab korallen und kristallen, 
Du schimmerst aus der Vigel seligem Hochzeitskleide; 
Wenn Menschen jubeln, hére ich dich schallen. 
“ Cf. “Der Psalm von den Bekennern” (EP), where the poet identifies himself with all 
who profess “den ungelassenen, den heftigen, den Gott voll Rausch und Brand,’’ and 
continues: “Ich bete zu Gott, der nicht gerecht ist nach Menschengerechtigkeit.” 
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cycles such as 1813, Bach, Gloria Anton Bruckners, of poems dealing with 
figures like Michelangelo, Luther, Goethe, Kleist, Yorck. Besides nature, 
the world of history is the other manifestation of the pentecostal, the 
dynamic spirit. And so he sings his “Psalm von der Inbrunst” (EP): 


Du wanderst in gelbscheinendem Lichte 

Uber der irdischen Menschen Geschichte, 

Du hast in Lorenzo gestrahlt und in Savonarola verdammt, 
Du fachtest Loyola, du ziindetest Luther, 

Du bist froh erglinzt in Goethes Mutter, 

Du bist in Hebbel dunkelblendend aufgeflammt.” 


Divine unity and mundane multiplicity—the question must pose it- 
self: why then has God individuated Himself into phenomenal variety? 
But while Werfel, e.g., seeks to solve the same problem through deep 
gnostic probings into the mysteries of evil and redemption,“ Lissauer’s 
answer is determined by his dynamic world-affirmation. Metaphysical 
unity is taken for granted behind and within the world of forms; it is 
not a paradise woefully lost by sin and painfully to be regained by suffer- 
ing. “Fullness” is an unquestioned value; and it is enhanced by individu- 
ation: 

Reicher wird der Schein auf seinem Angesichte 
Von dem Glanz, der zu ihm wiederkehrt; 
Welt erstrahlt in tieferm Lichte, 
Wie der Glanz in Gott sich mehrt. 
(“Der Psalm von der Schépfung,” in Flammen und Winde) 


And yet some other poems in Flammen und Winde show a more prob- 
lematic metaphysical insight, one that penetrates to the concepts of sin 
and salvation. The author of “Gericht und Gnade” weighs and finds 
wanting human endeavor, raises transcendental grace above all dynamic 
vitalism.“ And once, under the impact of the First World War, Lissauer, 
surprising though this may seem to those who connect his name only 
with the notorious “Hafgesang gegen England” of 1914, definitely 
comes under the spell of that problem of the all-inclusive universality of 
suffering which is central in Werfel and so many expressionists.“ Enumer- 

# Cf. also “Die AusgieGungen” (EP). 

* Cf. WRW, pp. 194 ff. 

“ There is a certain likeness between this poem and Werfel’s “Die Instanz” (Der Welt- 
‘reund). 

‘ “ According to Soergel (op. cit., p. 409) Lissauer later regretted having written the 
“Hafigesang gegen England” instead of a “Liebesgesang an Deutschland.” Cf. also the 
poet’s letter to Reinhard Weer (Dec. 8, 1919), quoted by G. K. Brand in his monograph 
Ernst Lissauer (1923), pp. 67 ff. 

“ A contributing factor to this heavy mood was perhaps the long and grave illness of a 
beloved person, frequently alluded to in the poems. 
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ating the woes of humanity, “Der Leidgesang”’ shows the poet wrestling 
with his fate; shining upon the nightly solitude of his chamber, the candle 
thus addresses and fortifies him: 


Du hast gesungen der Stréme gliicksilige Wogen, 

Du hast nicht geschlafen bei ihnen unter den Briickenbogen, 

Du schliefst nicht in russischen Kerkern auf hélzernen Pfiihlen, 
Du hast nicht erfrierend geliutet an Kléstern und Stadtasylen, 
Du schliefst nicht im lehmigen Graben, von Kugeln umspritzt, 
Du hingst nicht, zerfetzten Gedirms, in blutige Drihte verfitzt.” 
Das Leid der Welt, in Fleisch und Leib, 

Trat ein bei dir, und ist dein Weib, 

Und teilt dein Brot und Lagerstatt [.. . ] 

Behalt es lieb! 


And now, as he renounces happiness and embraces suffering, his personal 
sorrow dissolves in the fraternal sorrow of all existence, from which there 
must be no exclusion: 


[Ich] war nicht mehr mit meinem Leid allein 
Und hatte Teil an der Erde Leid. 

Da lag ich mit bei den Wogen 

Unter den Briickenbogen, 

Da langt’ ich mit brandigem Stumpfe, 

Da fault’ ich in polnischem Sumpfe, 

Da scharrte ich Brot aus dem Miill, 

Da lautet’ ich an dem Asyle,— 


Ich schrie wie das Korn in der Mile, 
Dann hielt ich still. 


But the most tragic crisis comes at the end of Lissauer’s life, when he 
the patriotic and at times super-patriotic German Jew, finds himself an 
outcast from the national community to which—even now—his deepest 
loyalty belongs. The poems from the years 1932-36, collected in the vol- 
ume Zeiten-Wende (1936), show a heart-rending pessimism. He feels adrift 
“in the deluge of the universe,” utterly lost and alone (“Ein Mensch 
ruft zu Gott”). He, the poet of divine immanence in nature and history, 
would fain escape from both, escape ‘‘aus dem triigend bunten Lichte, 
[...] aus dem Wirrsal der Geschichte” (“Ich werde lautlos gehn’’). 
Again and again an eschatological note is sounded. This planet is nothing 
but carrion, straying through space.“ 

Significant is especially the impact of such experience upon the prob- 
lem of metaphysical oneness, which once more reveals its central position 


“ This otherwise rare word is rather frequent in Werfel’s vocabulary. 
‘8 End of the poem “Apokalypse von heut.” This is also the title of an entire section. 
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in the poet’s thought, even though the answer is now one of despair. The 
stress is entirely on separateness. Teeming mankind stands “gedringt in 
dicht starrender Einsamkeit,” face to face with the gaping blackness of 
eternity (“Gesicht’’). It is doomed to mutual destruction: 


Es ist der Mensch des Menschen Tiger. 


Rastlos schreitet durch der Vilker Zeit 
Der Mensch als Tod in immer neuem Kleid. 


Als Perser, Legionir, Avare, 
Vandale, Araber, Tatare, 


Als Heiligen Gerichtes Diener, 
Als Schwede, Schweizer, Jakobiner, 


Raubritter, Landsknecht, Bauer, Biirger, 
Es ist der Mensch des Menschen Wiirger. 
(“Glaubt nicht, es sei ein alter Judenwahn’’) 


More than that, this is but the inescapable law of all nature: 


Zerbissen pfeif’ ich Maus im Spiel der Katze, 

Ich Maulwurf mu8 der Ulme Wurzel nagen, 

Mich Antilope bricht des Tigers Tatze, 

Ich Reiher muf das Huhn, ich Falk den Reiher schlagen (““Anklage’’)** 


Yet in this enumerative projection of the I into alien forms of being we 
clearly see a new fellowship arising—arising from the very inexorability 
of the natural order. For this “bondage of corruption,” to use St. Paul’s 
phrase (Romans 8, 21 f.), is in its deepest depths a common suffering: 
“The whole creation growneth and travaileth in pain together.” In man 
such fellowship has become conscious and articulate. 

And God? God, as to Job, is remote, He is the utterly different, He is 
too great to suffer with His creation: 


Doch oft bist du mir unerreichbar weit, 

Du, Gott, fern wohnend in Unendlichkeit, 

Du bist so grof, 

Wie Flocken schmilzt vor dir des Menschen Los, 

Der hinstirbt mit zerfre8nem Eingeweide, 

Klein sind vor dir der Drosseln Leide, 

Die schreiend sterben in des Uhus Krallen, 

Die Not des Wurms im Mund der Nachtigallen [.. . ] 


Wir aber sind nicht grof. 
Mitleidend leiden wir des Menschen Los, 
Der hinstirbt mit zerfre8nem Eingeweide, 


“9 This poem seems to date back to 1921/5, but is included only in this late collection. 
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Gewaltig sind vor uns der Drosseln Leide, 

Die schreiend sterben in des Uhus Krallen, 

Des Hasen Angst, von Hund und Fuchs bedroht, 
Des Wurmes Not 

Im siiSen Mund der Nachtigallen . . . (““Anklage’’)® 


Thus Lissauer’s earlier panentheism has developed into a radical dual- 
ism; the great gulf between creator and creation has an almost Kierke- 
gaardian character. Kierkegaardian is also the idea of perpetual “living 
in judgment.’ Indeed, the disintegration of our age in murderous hate 
is not so much the cause as it is the very essence and fulfilment of such 
judgment: 


Ringsum Gott der Richter ist vorhanden, [.. . ] 
Er ist aufgestanden 

In jedem gegen jeden:* 

Land gegen Land, 

Schicht gegen Schicht, 

Mensch gegen Mensch, 

Gericht. (“‘Apokalypse von heut’’) 


But like Job, like the Danish theologian, Lissauer yet finally finds the 
strength to give his pessimism a decisive turn from nihilism to religious 
affirmation: 


Neue Sendung vernimmt die lange miifige Seele, 

Erst im Leibe des Wals verstand Jona Gottes Befehle. 

Schirmend vielleicht umzaubern mich meine Strophen,— 

Weil sie sangen, verschonte die Flamme die Minner im feurigen Ofen, 
(“Neue Sendung vernimmt die lange miifiige Seele”’) 


While the Christian idea of reconciliation through the historic sacrifice 
of the God-Man does not appear, the poet at the very end (“An den 
Menschen’’) does mitigate the harshness of his dualism. Man partakes of 
both realms, the natural and the spiritual. Together with all creation he 
has his roots in the former, and these he must not presume to sever, even 
though this domain be under the law of war and death: 


Da miissen Léwen Antilopen schlingen, 

Die Adler Hasen, Stérche Frésche krépfen, 
Ameisen- mit Termiten-Vélkern ringen, 
Krieg ist befohlen zwischen den Geschépfen. 


5° Cf. also “Gott schaut kein Einzelnes an”: “Gott ist so streng, / Ich Mensch mu mich 
der Kreatur erbarmen.” 

51 Cf. the poem “Und immer wieder ist Jiingstes Gericht.” 

52 Notice the remnants of an immanent conception. 
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Yet while bound to nature, he can rise upward to the heights of the Spirit, 
fulfill his God-given task and grow into the likeness of his divine image: 


Tief unten braut und braust das wilde Brodeln,— 
Da hast du schon den Blick emporgewandt: 

Du, Mensch, bist in das All gesandt, 

Die Erde, dein verheiSnes Land, 

Nach jenem hichsten Bild zu modeln, 

Das Gott verhieB, da er dich einst erfand. 


Once Lissauer could attribute to the Godhead dynamic rather than 
ethical qualities, shunning the latter as anthropomorphic—and yet rest 
assured in his optimistic affirmation of the creaturely world. Now such 
faith is shattered. With dynamic nihilism rampant about him, he realizes 
that in the ultimate analysis—despite everything—the ethical is theo- 
morphic, or is naught. And so, returning once more to the direct apos- 
trophe of the pentecostal psalms, he significantly attributes to the Deity 
that moral quality to whose tragic absence among men his own sufferings 
and those of the age are due: 


In dieser Stunde der Verschuldung 

Des Volkes, dessen Sprache ich spreche, 

Des Luft ich atme, des Brot ich breche, 

Ist mir gewif: Du bist ein Gott der Duldung. 
(“Psalm von der Duldung,” written in 1933) 


After enumerating great centres of worship—Christian and non-Chris- 
tian—the poem concludes: 


Vor Gott ein Jubel und ein Schauer, 
Vor Gott ein Werk, 
Vor Gott ein Reich. 


If Lissauer sees the unifying principle of existence in an omnipresent 
“‘Geist” and finds himself driven more and more from dynamic vitalism 
to the search for an ethical absolute, Armin T. Wegner (b. 1886) appears 
throughout essentially subjective, sensualistic, and amoral. His early 
collection Zwischen swei Stadten (1908) reveals a highly self-centred in- 
dividual in verbose revolt against all manners of restriction, and expeci- 
ally against the conception of an extra-mundane God.* Das Anilits der 
Stadte is introduced by a significantly chosen motto from Whitman’s 
Leaves: 


58 In 1928 Wegner professes that since his sixteenth year he has been a violent atheist 
(“Finf Finger iiber dir,” Die Tat, xx, 176). 
% Written 1909-13, published 1917; symbol henceforth: AdS. 
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Nun aber ziehen wir aus unserer Verborgenheit, einen gewaltigeren Hunger zu 
stillen. 

Nun ziehen wir aus zu empfangen, was Erde und Meer uns niemals gab. 

Nicht durch die machtigen Walder ziehen wir, sondern durch die michtigeren 
Stadte.* 


The American poet’s enamoredness of all being strikes a sympathetic 
chord in him. Hunger for expansion, for experience results in far-flung 
wanderings that find expression especially in the poems of Die StraGe mit 
den tausend Zielen, and also in many prose travelogues. To live “trotzig 
und ziigellos, / Ruhend in meinem eignen Gewicht, an mich zu reifen 
alles Lebendige,”*’ such is the wish that drives him over the face of the 
earth. 

Whitmanesque are the frequent use of the rolling, elastic “‘Streckvers” 
and an enumerative tendency. At the same time, Wegner’s ecstatic ac- 
cents approach expressionism and contrast with the more restrained 
temper and style of Paquet. Sometimes there appear exotic elements 
reminiscent of ‘“‘neo-romanticism;’®* also an inclination towards the 
lurid and the Satanic points in the same direction: 


Mich riihrte fremd ein Wind um Mitternacht 
Voll Wohigeriichen aus verschollnen Kiisten, 
Voll Fackeldunst und Glanz von Frauenbriisten 
Und Geisterschiffen mit verruchter Fracht. 
(“Aufbruch,” in SmdtZ) 


The last poems of Die StraGe mit den tausend Zielen occasionally remind 
of Trakl’s vague, suggestive, musical style. 
In the centre of this turbulently sensualistic world stands the Ego: 


Der Erdball wankt, an meinem Fuf zerschellt. 

Die Landschaft flieht. Die Berge, Felder sausen, 
Da8 Turm und Briicken mir voriiberbrausen, 

Nur ich allein bin ruhend in der Welt [. . . ] (ébid.) 


It assumes cosmic proportions: from continent to continent the poet 
strides over a bridge resting on mountains as pillars; he wanders over 
the Milky Way and the barren peaks of the Moon; he belches forth the 
smoke of volcanoes, his blood flows as lava and melts the earth; he rises 


5 From “Rise O Days from Your Fathomless Deeps,” 2, in Federn’s very faulty trans- 
lation. The first line actually reads: “(Now we advance our latent and ampler hunger to 
fill,” 

% Composed largely between 1910 and 1920, published in 1924; symbol henceforth: 


8 “Zy den erdgefalteten Bergen schreit ich hinan,” 11, in SmdtZ. 
* Cf. especially “In das Land Tibesti will ich fahren!” (SmdtZ). 
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skyward as clouds and descends to the ground as rain, in eternal meta- 
morphosis; “‘heif, herrisch, unersittlich,” he lives in the hearts of men, 
feeding on love, treachery, poison and murder.*® 

In this projection of Wegner’s I into the totality of existence we find 
one of the sources of his enumerative tendency: ‘Kind war ich und Greis, 
Lamm und Fisch, Blume and Windgeruch. / Vieler Volker Kleid entsank 
mir wie Blatterfall.”’*° More especially it is with suffering, degradation, 
loathsomeness®™ that he identifies himself: 

{ ...] Ich kostete alle Schmerzen der Welt. 

In mir schreit die Qual von hundert Verbannten. 
Aus den Hungerlagern erhebe ich mich, das Antlitz iiberschwemmt von Fieber. 

Seuchen durchbrausen mich. 
Ich trage den zerschnittenen Hals von Ermordeten. Geschwiire bliihen an meinem 
Leibe auf; o Elephantiasis, meine FiiBe sind breit wie ein Turm! [ . . . enumer- 


ction continues} (“Hymne an den Tod,” in SmdtZ) 


“Ich kostete ...”’—the verb is highly significant; actually the poet’s 
attitude towards all manners. of evil is a “kosten” in the most pregnant 
sense, a smacking of lips;** here above all he revels in the fullness of exis- 
tence, here and in the luridly horrible and orgiastic: 


Du aber lieSest dir nicht am Weihrauch der Wilder geniigen, 
Tiefer noch schwelgte dein Schmerz in Schrecken und Fieberglut [. . . ] 
(“Die Odyssee der Seele,” in SmdtZ) 


While the expressionistic elements of self-effusion in love, of pathetic 
tirades addressed to the oppressed are not lacking,® one feels that “‘kosten” 
constitutes the basic attitude: 


59 “Zu den erdgefalteten Bergen schreit ich hinan,” vim (SmdtZ). Cf. also “Die Odyssee 
der Seele” (ibid.), where he thus addresses this Super-Ego: 

So bist du tausend und keiner. Dir rann aus duftender Schale 

Vergessen und Schmerz; geschlachtet in jedem Tier, 

Starbst du am Weg, in des Pilgers morscher Sandale, 

Und iiberall warst du zu Hause—nur nicht in mir. 

60 “Tie Insel der friedsamen Hiitten,” 1 (SmdtZ). Cf. again Whitman: “TI am of old and 
young” (“Song of Myself,” 16). 

61 These are the most frequent themes of enumerative passages. Cf., besides the examples 
mentioned in our discussion, “Abend” and “Der segelnde Tod” in AdS, “Grab der Glied- 
mafien” and “Die Insel der friedsamen Hiitten,” v1, in SmdtZ. 

62 Cf. “Hauser” in AdS: “Ich schmecke fremden Schmerz wie Milch und Wein.” 

63 Cf. ‘““Funkspruch in die Welt” (SmdtZ), which in a typically expressionistic manner 


An alle, alle, alle! An die Vélker Europas und die Vélker Amerikas! 
An die Steppenhorden Asiens, die Reisbauern Indiens und die Vélker der Siidsee! 
An die steinernen Dschungeln der Stidte, 

An den einsamsten Kamelhirten, der in seinem Zelte betet! 

Aus verschiittetem Brunnen hebe ich mein Herz und rufe euch zu: trinkt! trinkt! 
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O ihr Verworfnen aus der Erde Landern, 
Ihr Fluchbeladnen in verruchter Pein, [. . . ] 
Ihr Wegelagrer, Gaukler, Lustgeschwachten, 
Die mich mit ihrem siiSen Gift berauscht, [. . . ] 
Ihr Wechselfalscher, Ehebrecher, Spieler, 

[ . . . enumeration continues .. . ] 
Thr Schuldbeladnen, ach in euch auch riihrte 
Das Menschliche mich so ergreifend an, 
Wenn ich des Herzens heifSen Schlag verspiirte, 
Von meinen Handen eure Trine rann. 
Du Saat der Unzucht, auf der Erde Plaitzen 
Verschwenderisch und liebend ausgestreut, [.. . ] 
Du Welt, mit der ich trunken mich vereine: 
Der Bosheit Gast beim Brudermahl der Steine! 

(“O ihr Verworfnen aus der Erde Lindern!”’ in SmdtZ) 


It is interesting to see here aesthetic amoralism mingled with an ethos of 
love and brotherhood. To bring out the contrast in bold relief: lines 4 
and 10/11 hark back to the fin de siécle and beyond it to the Fleurs du 
mal ;*4 lines 6/7 point to expressionism and beyond it to Dostoevsky. At 
the very end there appears, as it were, a combination of a Satanistic 
element (“der Bosheit Gast”) with a Franciscan one (“beim Brudermahl 
der Steine’”’). 

Especially frequent are erotic themes, and at times Wegner indulges 
in a priapism of exceedingly poor taste.™ Indeed, the orgiastic is the uni- 
fying force of his world; this, of course, ties up closely with his would-be 
Titanic hunger for experience, his amoral impressionism—taking the 
latter term in the sense of a human attitude rather than of a stylistic 
principle. Lover and beloved are considered as timelessly coexistent with 
the world since its beginning, as one with all creation (“Der hdllische 
Brautgesang,” v1, in SmdtZ). Especially woman is raised to cosmic pro- 
portions. Her body is a bridge to eternity, in her all nations meet, awak- 
ening and death are in her womb (ibid., v1). Or, with enumeration: 

Dein Leib ist die heilige Landschaft. 

Hinter den blauen Olivenwildern ténen die versunkenen Quellen.® 


*4 The group to which this poem belongs is introduced by a motto from Baudelaire. 

* Significant are also the countless anatomical metaphors, frequently with an erotic 
flavor. Wegner speaks of the naked body and the womb of the fields, the flesh of the 
meadows, the loins of the mountains, the breasts of the sand and of the island, the blue 
breasts of the world and the thousand-breasted sea, the udders of light; the earth has, 
inter alia, a belly, udders, and a womb; the wind has limbs, a mouth, breasts and at night 
cohabitates with the desert (SmdtZ, passim). In “Der Riese Landschaft” (ébid.) nature is 
enumeratively described in similar terms. 

8 This line illustrates our remark above (p. 1135) regarding the occasional resemblance 
between Wegner and Trak. 
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Der Hiigel deiner Briiste heift Golgatha [. . . ] 

Sieh, da ruht an deiner Hiifte Zion, die heilige Stadt [.. . } 

Schlaf quillt aus der Oase deines Nabels, 

Und sii®er als der Atem der Juninacht duftet der Wald aus deinen Achselhihlen. 

Lilien sprossen auf deiner Zunge, und deine Lende trigt ewigen Samen. 

(ibid., vit) 

Altogether, the erotic theme once more leads to extensive enumeration: 
Ich folgte dir tiber die Erde. 
An den Feuern der Dérfer, im reifenden Bett der Garben war ich dein Gast. 
Ich liebte dich, braunhautige Buschfrau, 
Die du behangt mit silbernen Ringen mir tiber die Steppe entgegenkamst. 
Auf deinem Marktwagen, Milchmadchen, fuhr ich mit dir in den ketzerischen 

Morgen der unendlichen Stadte. 
Durch Barcelonas Tavernen, wankend schlichst du mir nach, eine Trinkerin, 
Und speistest mit meinem Herzen die Ratten. 
Ob du, hiipfend auf Taubenschuhen, mir in Teehiusern blauen Reiswein botest, 
Oder verhiillt an bleicher Tempelmauer deinen traurigen Schatten trugst— 
Immer hing dir an schwiiler Schlafe das Stirnband der Lust [.. . } 

(“Satyr Weib,” in SmdtZ) 

Revolving on one hand around the experiencing Ego, on the other 
around sex, the most intense manifestation of the orgiastic as a cosmic 
principle, Wegner’s enumerations are unique in that they conspicuously 
lack a religious emphasis. His radical sensualism and, growing out of it, 
his basic amoralism, indeed immoralism and Satanism, connect him with 
fin de siécle impressionism. Certain superimposed ethical elements of 
love and effusion appear essentially as a tribute to the expressionistic 
spirit of the age.®” 


Another peculiar variation of our problem is presented by Josef Winck- 
ler (b. 1881). Enumerations occur in his war poetry: Mitten im Welt- 
krieg (1915) and Ozean (1917).°* Most of them are as yet pathetically 
rhetorical® or impressionistically descriptive’ in nature. But the more 
significant type, entailing implications of cosmic oneness, is likewise in 
evidence. Thus in the former volume the poet ecstatically feels the sepa- 
rateness of his Ego shattered by the vehement upheaval of the war: 


7 It has not always been sufficiently recognized how many “impressionistic” traits 
survived under new stylistic trappings in the expressionistic period. Wegner is only an 
exceptionally clear case. 

88 The volume Das brennende Volk—Kriegsgabe der Werkleute auf Haus Nyland (1916), 
which, together with contributions by Jakob Kneip and Wilhelm Vershofen, contains 
Winckler’s “Die mythische Zeit,” I have not been able to locate in this country. 

6 E.g., “Die Apokalypse von Lyck” (Mitten im Weltkrieg). For the concept of “pathetic 
enumeration” cf. WRW, p. 172. 

7 E.g., “Banditen” (Ozean), with an enumerative description of London, 
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[...] Ich bin wie zerstiickt 

In All-Teile und gehére mir nicht mehr an, 

Sondern dem, daraus wir alle kamen, [.. . ] 

Wo die Baume, die Tiere sind; wieder 

Empfangen Sturm und Sterne uns als Briider, 

Und Schwester ist jede Scholle, Heimat jeder Wolkenturm, 

Hunger und Durst fiihlst du wie Wurzel und Wurm [.. . ] 
(“Du, ich, wir alle... ”’) 


More clearly this attitude emerges in Ozean, especially in the long poem 
“Die sechs Vikinger von Java,”’ relating the Odyssey of a group of Ger- 
mans who, caught by the war in the tropics, set sail on a small craft to 
reach home. As for months the six are alone among the eternal elements, 
the breeze, wafting across the water, holds in it all life: 


Es plaudert von allen Himmelsfesten, 
Hirtengesinge, goldgepanzerte Heeresziige, 
Grofstadtlirm, Fahnengeflatter, 

In fernen Gewittern sausende Kranichfliige, 
Weinen, Mord, seliges Samen-Geknatter, 
Das Grofe und Kleine ist nah, 

Alles, was jemals geschehn, 

Alle Zeiten sind wieder verschwistert, 

Der Kosmos fliistert, 

Seelen gehn, 

Gott ist da. 


“Alle Stréme sind nichts als ein Heimwirtsgehn,” says the wind in the 
colloquy of the forces of nature—‘‘Alles ist briiderlich,” says the sun. It 
is his awareness of, and living communion with, the totality of existence 
that give the skipper of the boat fearless tranquillity of soul and make 
him the spiritual leader of his men, to whom he imparts his own sustain- 
ing faith: 

Himmlische Bewiltigung 

Strémt aus der Wogen ewig gleichem Schwung, 

Wie welthymnisch dich die Liebe tragt 

In den Rhythmus, der aus Gottes Busen schlagt. 

Darum sage ich wie Franziskus: Mutter Erde, 

Vater Luft, Freund Feuer, lieber allgegenwartiger Bruder Ather, 

Mit euch wirkend, bis ich aufgenommen werde 

Fortwirkend in eure Einheit, in Gott [...] 


However, such optimistic consciousness of ‘“‘All-Hemat tief im be- 
ruhigten Busen”’ (ibid.) collapses in Winckler with the end of the war and 
with its turbulent aftermath. Plunged into abysmal despair, he rages, 
especially in Irrgarten Gottes oder Die Komidie des Chaos (written 1917- 
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21, published 1922) against the age (no. 38: “Du Hure, du Scheusal, du 
erbirmliche Zeit!’’),”! rages, with unrestrained stridency, against the 
Universe. Now there is only “ein ungeheures Sinnlos” in the world 
(no. 19). Now Mephistopheles can pronounce God dead; dead—and yet, 
like an incubus, He strangles man, tears him away from nature, poisons 
his conscience (no. 17). The sage Sarastrus (no. 16) has spent eighty 
years chiseling the image of God out of a block of marble, and he extols 
him in endless enumerations of ecstatic epithets. But in the end he dis- 
covers ‘“‘the monstrous deception”’: his own image only did he strike forth 
from the stone. 

Or, if there is a God, He is amoral, purely naturalistic. A certain “‘mas- 
ter” (no. 18) sets out “to flow forth into the Universe,” but he too is 
doomed to crushing disillusionment. “Gott ist die greuliche Besessen- 
heit,”’ he exclaims, 


Gott ist die zerkliiftetste Zerrissenheit! 
Gott ist noch selber Unhold, der nach Erlésung schreit! 
Darum muf er schaffen, zerstéren, schaffen, zerstéren, fort, fort, fort [. . . ] 


Be it noted that the concept of God’s own need for redemption is here 
completely pessimistic, that it carries no hortative accent.” Werfel gives 
the same idea a fervent religious note, derives from it directly an in- 
tensified ethical obligation.” 

In senseless revolutions of birth and destruction the world rolls on, 
without goal, without redemption. A hermit gazes through a cosmic tele- 
scope (no. 40), and this is what meets his glance: 


Er sah die Wage schwanken mit graSlichem Donnerton, 
Sah die Zwillinge furchtbar streiten mit Stier und Skorpion, 
Lichthéfe purpurn brennen, polternd Kentauren scholln, 
Er sah auf Regenbégen milchweiSe Monde rolln, 
Apokalypsen auf Gestirnen, Gericht, Sintflut, Finsternis, 
Neue Geburten Mariens, Golgathas, Paradies, 
AusgieBungen des Geistes auf Welten, die auferstehn, 
Verfluchungen auf Welten, die dampfend untergehn. 


Or, in no. 52, Christ’s apostles wander for 2000 years through countless 
climes and tribes (enumeration!) to bring their gospel to Buddha. But 
he, the knowing one, smiles—and is silent. 

It is clear that the violence of this metaphysical nihilism is but a re- 
versal of the poet’s previous faith. In its very senselessness the world is 


™ For the poet’s shifting attitude towards modern civilization cf. my article “Motifs of 
Cultural Eschatology in German Poetry from Naturalism to Expressionism,” PMLA, tx 
(1944). 

™ Cf. also the somewhat abstruse poem no. 43. 3 Cf. WRW, pp. 199 f. 
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unified. If there is no redeeming Deity, yet there is a “Proteus-Geist” 
that holds all being in his hands (no. 22), there is an amoral Demiurge 
(no. 26), 

Der kennt nicht Tag und Nacht, nicht Gut und Biase, 

Er ist das Nichts und das All, 

Die Eroberertat und die heilige Armut, 

Das Zwiespiltige und das Eine. 


In view of all this the prevalence of enumeration is no surprise. As a 
matter of fact, there are veritable orgies of such, and one might well 
contrast Whitman’s Leaves and Winckler’s Irrgarten as a positive and a 
negative pole. Within 67 years (1855-1922) we see the optimism of the 
mid-nineteenth century turning into the pessimism of the post-war pe- 
riod, and both finding expression in the same stylistic phenomenon. 

It remains to give a few especially significant examples of the types of 
enumeration that occur in Irrgarten Gottes. 

The fifteenth poem tells of the Chinese sage Li-thu-fu who longs for 
“Einswerdens-Weisheit” in the multiplicity of the phenomenal world. 
He passes into every object, without shunning loathsomeness, shame and 
death. 

Er lag im Berg bei den Quellgeistern, schwelgte in Bliiten 

Der Chrysanthemen, Duftberauschter, wie im All, 

Und stieg zum Korn in Ahren, in Reis zur Wurzel, in hohen Maying-Baum, 

seine Finger gliihten 

In Flammen des Herdes mit, er hockte als Buddha im Gebetrauchschwall, 

Er war der Riem am hager-gelben Kutileib, 

Er war die Ratte in Kloaken-Latrinen éder Hungerstadt, 

Er war die faule Frucht in einem kranken Weib 

Und war das Heimchen, singend auf des Bettlers Lagerstatt 

[... eight more lines of enumeration .. . | 


Thus cleansed of selfishness and selfness, he goes forth again among men 
to lead them to understanding and brotherliness, He carries the smith’s 
burden, helps the barber, draws the rickshaw, waters mules, polishes 
doors, sweeps up offal, beds the decrepit and ties the child’s shoe. But 
the only result is that he runs up against a wall of indifference. And so, 
weeping, he “‘transplants himself among the stars.” 

In no. 27 Winckler presents a long list of human woes, after which he 
addresses the expressionistic prophets of love and chiliastic brotherhood 
—addresses them by name: Werfel, Wildgans, Leonhard Frank—only to 
condemn them for lack of active, helping, saintly love.” 


% In no. 39 he accuses himself (likewise with enumeration) of the same inertia of heart. 
Basically he never takes an attitude of ethical nihilism. The very essence of the book is the 
discrepancy between the moral postulate and (both human and transcendental) reality. 
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Or he has (no. 36) a seeker of divine wisdom beg for a single glance into 
the hidden recesses of the Cosmos. The petition is granted—for one sec- 
ond: 


Ausgeweidet sah er die Stadte der Welt und alles Geschehens Lauf 

Und... stand... jedem atemnah . 

Beide Arme geschleudert empor . ued stp canine at aaig ets. «% 

Im Spital tiberfiel ein Fiebertobender eine Schwester, die er zerbi8— 

Schwungrad der Fabrik knabenhaftem Lehrling das Gedirm aus dem Nabel 
splig— 

Der bankrotte Bankier zog sich mit schweiSgrauem Haar die Schlinge um— 

Der Sohn erstach den Vater, das geschwiingerte Dienstmaidchen nahm Mor- 

phium— 














On and on goes the catalogue, with a total of thirty-one lines, towards 
the end speeding up to ever more hysterical haste: 


Geifel, Kantschu, Kautschukkniippel, Riemen, Peitschen, Ruten klatschten in 
tausendfaltig Gewinsel und Fluch— 

Der Lehrer schlug, der Meister schlug, der Priester schlug, der Warter schlug, 
der Bruder schlug, der Vater schlug, das Kind schlug— 

Aus Armenhiusern, Gerichtssilen, Operationsréumen, Waisenanstalten, Arbeits- 
asylen, Bordellen, Findel-, Invaliden-, Kriippelheimen eine Wolke des 
Schreis— 

Rundum im Kreis, rundum im Kreis! 




























No beauty and goodness (again enumeration!) could outweigh this one 
moment of insight into the bestiality of the world. ““Gebrochen und ent- 
stellt,” the wisdom-seeker collapses. 

Again, there is the poem (no. 54) in which Christ, to redeem the ani- 
mals, comes to earth in their guise. And lo, the creatures burst forth in 
ecstatic response: 


Die Pole stieBen Kristall-Gewitter funkelnder Albatrosse durchs erschiitterte 
Blau 
Flammende Wiisten schlugen Schlangen-Brandungen, die Walder brummten wie 
Bienenhauser, Kopf an Kopf-Getiirm 
Brach vor, Heuschrecken-Lawinen, Phénixe aus Sonnen stiirzend, Kafer-Wale- 
Geier-Pferde-Aras-Hirsche-Kotgewiirm: 
“Hosianna! Hosianna! Ewiger Friede! [. . . }” 


They embrace each other in a dance of reconciliation; the white banner 
of redemption floats on high. But at the feast there is a secret leer here, a 
restless twitching there—it takes but one loud cry, and they fall upon 
one another and fight to complete mutual extinction. 


a =— CC 
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The books ends with a “‘Metaphysische Burleske als Epilog.”” Saturn 
auctions off the world—not without considerable difficulty, for no one 
wants to buy it. As ever new prized values of humanity are offered, there 
is, of course, ample occasion for enumeration. The climax of Winckler’s 
cynicism is reached when Momus, the God of mockery, purchases the 
whole lot and forthwith disposes of it in an unquotable manner: “Dreck 
zu Dreck.” 

How Winckler eventually, with the (at least temporary) stabilization 
of the political, social and economic situation in Germany from the end 
of 1923 on, reverted to an optimistic philosophy of life, I have discussed 
elsewhere.”> To a peculiar extent this personality of violent and unre- 
strained reactions is swayed in its basic attitudes towards life by contem- 
porary events, by the emotional atmosphere of its surroundings. 

Winckler’s later poetic productions, Der Ruf des Rheins (1924), Eiserne 
Welt (1930),”* and the autobiographical Mutter-Buch (1939), are of no 
particular importance for our study. 


No single figure in German literature since Schlaf voices allegiance to 
Whitman so frequently and fervently as does Gerrit Engelke, the ‘“‘Ar- 
beiterdichter” (1890-1918). His friend Jakob Kneip, editor of the post- 
humous volumes Rhythmus des neuen Europa (1921)" and Vermdchtnis 
(1937), says in his epiloge to the former (p. 111): “In Whitman fand 
er das Evangelium der neuen Zeit.” Constant references in Engelke’s 
war-time letters (Vermdchinis) show him reading the American poet in 
the trenches of the Western front. In him he finds comfort (p. 377); the 
Leaves of his “dear father’? Whitman—‘‘dieser Dichtermensch ist un- 
endlich”—are always in his pocket (p. 379), from five to five minutes 
he snatches a few lines (p. 383). On Oct. 7, 1918, he describes himself as 
crouching in a foxhole and reading a monograph on Whitman (p. 300).”8 
A few days later death overtakes him. 

Yet Engelke is by no means an epigonic imitator. His experience is 
spontaneous, not derivative. His rhythm expresses the increased haste 
and tension of his century; his diction is less sprawling, less verbose, more 
explosive, more expressionistic. 


7 Cf. the article cited in note 71 above. 

% The poems of the former, according to the author’s statement (p. 98 of the edition of 
1925), largely date back to 1913/14; the latter represents a revision of the Eiserne Sonetle 
of 1914. 

7 Unless there is a statement to the contrary, references in the following discussion will 
be to this volume, which contains the bulk of Engelke’s lyrics. 

78 Cf. also Vermdachinis, pp. 293, 368, 378, 385. 
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Nothing could reveal the foundations of our poet’s enumerative style 
more clearly than some of his aphorismsin Vermdchinis.”® Rapturously 
he exclaims (p.91): “‘Und es wichst [. . . ] immer mehr die Beseligung, der 
Glaube: in allem ist Gott!” Whitman, Verhaeren, Dehmel he regards as 
the prophets of this new “Allverwandtschaftsgefiihl” (p. 90). And again: 
“Der Rhythmus, der Rhythmus! Alles Geschehen in der Welt—Varia- 
tionen eines géttlichen Themas” (p. 83). ®° Particularly in the following 
do we detect a consciousness of ontological oneness as the underlying 
principle of heterogeneous enumeration: “|. ..] Pantheismus?® Ja und 
ja! im ersten Grunde und in letzter Héhe, in dem, was aufer unserem 
weltlichen, begrifflichen Geschehen ist: ist alles gleich!”’ (p. 82). It is evi- 
dent: if all things are interrelated in an ultimate identity of existence, 
then all things can appear in symbolically meaningful juxtaposition. 
When, on the other hand, Engelke’s radical affirmation of existence leads 
him to stress the infinite variations and polarities within the world, the 
contradiction is only apparent, for they remain embedded in divine 
oneness: “Es gibt keine absolute Einheit in Welt und All. Uberall Gegen- 
linien, Gegenbewegungen, immer neue und wieder neue: Leben! [. . .] 
Gott allein ist die Einheit” (p. 84). 

The stylistic characteristics claimed above are most clearly represented 
by the poem with the significant title ““Der rasende Psalm”: 


Gott! Zeus!—Christ! Pan! Alles Krankenhaus-Gestéhn, 

Gott! Baal!—Zeus! Pan! Aller Hammer Schlag-Gedréhn, 
Indar-Somar! Wolken-Donar! Alle krummen Strafenstringe, 
GroSer Lama! Schépfer-Brahma! Allen Wirtshaus-Lirm, 

Aller Gétterhirne Schidelhaus! Militarkapellen-Klinge, 

Alles Gétteratems Luftgebraus! [...] Alles Mensch-Gedairm 

Alle Laster, Leidenschaften, Will ich auf die Pauke spannen 
Alles Werdens Mutterschaften, {... enumeration continues . . . } 
Dirnenliebe, vielgeschmihte, Da man hért durch mich! 

Alle Telegraphendrihte, Alles-Gottheit Dich! 


It is as unnecessary as it is impossible to enumerate all the poet’s 
enumerations. For such is his turbulent passion for existence, and such 


7 Jean Boyer (Gerrit Engelke, poéte ouvrier, 1938) over-simplifies the problem when he 
says (p. 149): “Le procédé de I’énumération ou de la juxtaposition des images a l’infini a 
certainement été emprunté par Engelke 4 Whitman.” Strangely enough, this is all the au- 
thor has to say about enumeration in an otherwise very detailed stylistic analysis. 

8° Cf. the poem “Gott braust,” with the refrain “‘Gottesrhythmus;” also “Weltgeist” 
and “Der ewige Herzklang.” All three are enumerative. 

®! There is, to be sure, also a theistic side to Engelke’s religion. In a letter to his fiancee 
(Vermichtnis, p. 346) he discloses that he prays regularly and continues: “Sieh: alle GroBen, 
die grofen Pantheisten, die kosmisch Gliubigen haben [.. . ] in ihren kindlichen Augen- 
blicken immer eines persénlichen Gott-Vaters bedurft. So auch ich.” 
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his consciousness of its unity, that the stylistic phenomenon breaks forth 
ever and anon with recurrent inevitability. May some examples suffice. 
“Stadt”: kaleidoscope of the city sights. “Der Briefbeutel”: human des- 
tinies enclosed in the mailbag. “‘Die Ahnen des Hauses”’: destinies that 
ran their course in the tenement house. ‘‘Sonne’’: enumeration of all that 
the heavenly light saw and sees on its circuit—the world of giant ferns 
and saurians, the orgiastic process of human history; then—the world 
that now is: London, Berlin, Peking, the Yangtse, each with enumeration 
within the enumeration, and on to New York:* 

Rauch—Rauch—Ahnung von Arbeit, Tosen und Grenzenlosem 

Uber fensterquadrierten Steinbergen, Hauskathedralen, 

Beton-Tiirmen, Kuppeln, Menschheit-Arsenalen— 

Breit walzende Avenuen, Squares; Wiirfeleinschnittgefiige— 

Kletternd: elektrische Untergrund- und Hochbahnziige— 

Plétzlich: brandend, blendend gewaltig Licht iiber Licht! 

Unten: anbrechend die Nachmittagsschicht: 

Gefauch, Geklirr, Sirenen-Heulen, zischender Dampf, Gehimmer, 

Ozean-Riesen, Mammut-Schiffe wiihlen aus dem Dunstdimmer, 

Rhode-Island-Dampfer, Hudson-Pinassen an Mole und Pier: 

Stiindliche Schlacht, Lebenseroberung, Gold-Wut, Brot-Gier. 

Dariiber, bogenspringend, tragend Bahnen, Manner, ohne Liicke: 

Fein schiitternde, kilometerlange Brookliner Haingebriicke! 

Alles, alles: brausend, stoSend in tausendfach spielendem Licht, 

Das aus der Eisensiulen Wolkenkronen bricht! 
And finally, for good measure, a dozen or so lines about ‘‘Gewdlk, Getier, 
Gezeiten, Menschheit aller Zonen” in general.— 

If Whitman is the “‘chanter of Personality,’’** for whom the ultimate 
value is “underneath all, individuals,’ the German expressionists, 
strongly though they be under his influence, denounce individuation, 
the Ego, as the source of all evil. As a matter of fact, their metanoeite 
is nothing but a demand for the disavowal of this Ego in one form or 
another (religious, social), for ecstatic fusion with the Whole. In contrast 
to them we find Engelke on the side of Whitman’s optimistic, sensualistic 
vitalism. In both poets, to be sure, it is a vitalism that in the very exuber- 
ance of its self-assertion reaches out to the entire related cosmos: 

Aus Larm und Laub, aus meinem Schritt, aus Wolkenschweben, 
Aus Millionen Wesen, die mich Mensch umbeben: 
Verstrémt ein frohverwandtes Aufwirtsheben, 
Verstrémt mir sausend in den Sinn: 
Ich wei, ich bin mit euch ein Leben! 
Ich wei, ich wei: ich bin! ich bin! 


® That the sun thus travels in a west-easterly direction never seems to occur to the poet! 
83 “To a Historian.” % “By Blue Ontario’s Shore,” 15. 
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Von nun ab geh ich durch die HauserstraSen-Enge, 

Die tibervoll von Schritten, Hufen, StraSenbahn-Gebimmel, 

Von nun ab geh ich durch die Promenaden-Menschenmenge, 

Durch das frauen-, friichtebunte Wochenmarkt-Gewimmel, 

Durch den Wald, durch Baum-Gedrange, 

Durch die Morgen-, Mittagsstunden: 

Wie mit elektrisiertem Leibe hin!®* 

Wie mit elektrisiertem Leibe hin! 

Ich freue mich, daf ich von Leben iiberall umbunden, 

Da® ich zu diesem frohen Stolz gefunden: 

Ich bin! (“Ich weif: ich bin ein Leben’’)™ 

What could be more significant than the difference between Engelke’s 
“Tch bin!” (ever repeated throughout the poem) and Werfel’s Wir Sind! 
The genuine expressionist seeks to surrender his separate Ego in and to 
the Whole, Engelke rather to expand his Ego into the Whole. Most ex- 


pressive of this is the peculiar geographical enumeration in the poem 
“Weltfrihling”’: 


Nun liegt mein Haupt in Birmas Reisfeldern,— 
Meine Fiife plitschern im Grundwasser des Belt,— 
Meine Hinde wiihlen in Friihlings-Bergwildern 

In Norwegen, 

Und mein Herz himmert voll Ursegen 

Im Zentrum der Welt! 


In the next stanza this egoism becomes so boundless that the poet ex- 
claims: 

Ich mag an keinen Gott mehr glauben—[. . . ] 

“Tch!” brandet es in meinem Stromgehirn, 

“Mein ist die Erde!” 


This, in the context of Engelke’s philosophy, is of course to be interpreted 
as a revolt against an extramundane deity,®’ as an expression of Titanic 
pantheism comparable to Goethe’s “Prometheus.” 

We are thus led back to the poet’s religious attitude. If “Alles in Dir” 
enumeratively describes all things as contained in Man, if, furthermore, 
God is in all existence (cf. p. 1144 above), and if, finally, “Gott braust”’ 
(likewise enumerative) ends with the line “Denn in Dir ist Gott’”’—then 
we clearly have that tripartite relationship of mutual immanence, if not 
identity, between God, World and Man (the Ego), which is also char- 


% Cf. Whitman, “I Sing the Body Electric.” 

*6 Cf. “Neuer Stolz des Weltmenschen” (“‘Alles, Alles weitet, breitet sich / Stiirmend, 
tiirmend rund um Mich, / Mich Alles-Mitte!”) and “Tagtaumel” (with an alternate ver- 
sion under the title “Welttrunkenheit” in Vermdchtnis), both with extensive enumeration. 

57 But cf. note 81 above. 
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acteristic of Whitman.** Characteristic indeed of the entire mystic- 
pantheistic pattern throughout the ages, but with this modification: 
that the Ego of Whitman and Engelke experiences its unity with the 
Godhead in sensualistic extroversion rather than in meditative intro- 
version. 

It should be noted, however, that some poems, e.g. “Bescheidung,” 
(Vermachtnis), suggest a more transcendental, Christian attitude, in 
line with utterances that we have already taken note of. Likewise occa- 
sionally—and especially, it would seem, as Engelke under the impact 
of the World War experiences the oneness of humanity in suffering—his 
naive vitalism gives way to ethical fervor, and he too cries out his 
metanoeite, in order that a “Feiertag der neuen Welt” may dawn. 


Lagst du bei Ypern, dem zertriimmerten? Auch ich lag dort. 

Bei Mihiel, dem verkiimmerten? Ich war an diesem Ort. 

Dixmuide, dem umschwemniten? Ich lag vor deiner Stirn, 

In Hdllenschluchten Verduns, wie du in Rauch und Klirrn, 

Mit dir im Schnee vor Diinaburg, frierend, immer triiber, 

An der leichenfressenden Somme lag ich dir gegeniiber. 

Ich lag dir gegeniiber iiberall, doch wuftest du es nicht! 

Feind an Feind, Mensch an Mensch und Leib an Leib, warm und dicht. [ . . . ] 


Franzose du, von Brest, Bordeaux, Garonne, 

Ukrainer du, Kosak vom Ural, Dnjestr und Don, 

Osterreicher, Bulgare, Osmanen und Serben, 

Thr alle im rasenden Strudel von Tat und von Sterben— 

Du Brite aus London, York, Manchester, 

Soldat, Kamerad, in Wahrheit Mitmensch und Bester— 
Amerikaner, aus den volkreichen Staaten der Freiheit: 

Wirf ab: Sonderinteresse, Nationaldiinkel und Zweiheit! [.. . ] 


O, da sich Bruder wirklich Bruder wieder nenne! 
Daf Ost und West den gleichen Wert erkenne: 
Da& wieder Freude in die Vélker blitzt: 

Und Mensch an Mensch zur Giite sich erhitzt! 


Nowhere does Engelke approach the ecstatic moralism of expressionism 
more than in the last line of this passage.** 
Whitman, too, features enumerations of the sufferings of humanity,” 


88 Cf. WRW, p. 176. 

8° A “neue Zeit” of “Herzbereitschaft” is envisaged in the poem “Mensch zu Mensch,” 
which would also appear to belong to the war period: “Menschen! Alle ihr aus einem 
Grunde, / Alle, Alle aus dem Ewig-Erde-Scho8, / Reift euch fort aus Geldkampf, Krieg, 
der Steinstadt-Runde: / Werdet wieder kindergro£!” As the war progresses, Engelke’s 
faith in the world that is declines, his “neuer Stolz des Weltmenschen” gives way to anti- 
urban, antimechanistic sentiments. Cf. my article mentioned in note 71 above. 

% Cf. “Song of Myself,” 33, 37. 
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but, in the context of his entire philosophy, with a subtle difference in 
tone. In his case such catalogues appear as a defiant avowal of, rather 
than in contradiction to, his radical optimism: paradoxically he dwells 
on the multitude of evils only to drive home his militant gospel that there 
is no Evil—‘what is, is well,””™ and all alike is food for his insatiable life- 
hunger. Such an attitude seems impossible in this century even for a 
temperament of Engelke’s type; he glows, in the last poem under dis- 
cussion, with a pathos of redemption which it would be hard to match in 
the Leaves.” 


Engelke’s friend Heinrich Lersch (1889-1936) first won acclaim in 1914 

through his ‘“‘Soldatenabschied,” one of the few poetic productions of 

the time that made a lasting impression on the national consciousness. 

His collections Herz! Aufgliihe dein Blut (1916) and Deutschland! (1918) 

show a gradual deepening from unproblematic patriotic pathos to one of 

human brotherhood in suffering, of fervent prayer for redemption: 

O Mutter der sieben Schmerzen, mit deinem toten Sohn auf dem Schof: 

Mit deinen sieben Schwertern im Herzen, schneide die Menschheit von der Siinde 
des Krieges los! 

(“Vor der schmerzhaften Mutter Maria,” in Deutschland!) 


Together with this Catholic piety there also appear a numinous feeling 
for the holiness and motherliness of the earth and a certain tendency 
towards a pantheistically suffused sensualism, indeed eroticism. Both 
features are significant in view of later developments.—Julius Bab 
touches the core of the poet’s personality when he says in his foreword 
to Herz! Aufgliihe dein Blut: 


Daf er religiés empfindet, d.h. da® ihm keine Erscheinungen einzeln, sondern 
alle in einen grofen, heiligen, geheimnisvoJlen Weltzusammenhang gestellt sind, 
das gibt seinem Gefiihl die Tiefe, aus der das klingende, das singende Wort auf- 
steigt [...] 

The motto prefixed to this volume is taken from Whitman. In Deutsch- 
land! then Lersch occasionally approaches the latter’s style, and we find 
his consciousness of cosmic unity® expressed in conjunctive enumeration. 
“Gott spricht,” to be sure, the most definitely enumerative poem, is re- 
moved from the Leaves by its strophic and rhymed form as well as by its 
ethical and personal conception of the Deity: 


% “To Think of Time,” 6. Cf. WRW, pp. 181 ff. 

% At the same time the extensive catalogues of nationalities and localities are more 
Whitmanesque in character than Engelke’s enumerations generally. 

% “All mein Beten ging zur Erde. / Gib, Gott, daf sie heilig werde.” (“Der Beter,” 4, 
ibid.) 


™ Cf. “Der Krieg und die Sinne,” ibid. % “Alles ist eins!” (“Urlaub,” 4). 
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Menschlein, ich rief dich: Da war ich in der Blumen duftendem Blihn. 

Ich rief dich mit meiner stillen Sterne einsamem Gliihn. 

Ich rief dich: Ich kam im seligsten Friihlingswi: d,— 

Ich kam in Licht und Sonne, in Tau und Regen,—und suchte dich, mein Kind! 


Menschlein, ich rief dich: Da sang ein Vogel im griinen Laube dir. 

Ich rief dich: Ein Kind ging voriiber in Unschuld und Jugendzier,— 

Sprach ein Bettler dich an, kamen Menschen zu dir, die arm, schwach und blind: 
Ich war in Unschuld und Jugend, in Alter und Elend und suchte dich, mein Kind! 


Through four more stanzas the list of divine manifestations continues. 
Man heeded them not. With glaring electric lights he dimmed the stars 
in his breast; he exploited nature and his fellows, sought riches, scoffed 
at the suffering. He knew not that his reckless greed was a mockery of 
God, until finally the Divine voice had to speak in terrifyingly plain 
terms: in thunder and lightning, blood, pain and wounds—‘“‘Ich nicht, du 
selbst hast dich ewig verflucht!” 

Lersch’s main poetic work is the autobiographical Mensch im Eisen,® 
whose central theme is an incessant—though in the end, it must be said, 
not entirely successful—endeavor to evolve an integrated and sustaining 
philosophy of life within the spiritual and social derangement of the 
times, and, more especially, to come to grips with the problems of indus- 
trialism and mechanization.” Every solution, positive or negative, in the 
end becomes questionable again. For on one hand he is a boiler-maker 
from the Lower Rhine and the proud descendant of a long line of ances- 
tors working in the forge; on the other, there is in him a strong primi- 
tivistic resentment against the machine age. 

Enumeratively he addresses God in star and sun, bush and meadow, 
animals and stones (p. 102); in the natural Universe (again enumeration!) 
he sees perfection, while he, the human self, alone mars the cosmic har- 
mony (p. 107). Even in his early youth he would fain escape into the 
timeless, unconscious and inarticulate world: 


Ein Tier will ich werden, von Friichten und Krautern mich nihren, 

In den Wildern schlafen, in allen erbarmungsvollen Falten der Natur! 

Will eure Sprache verlernen, stumm sein wie die Kreatur, 

Will mich mit Wélfen und Fiichsen verbiinden, mit Adlern und Biren, 

Mit Hase und Reh mich in die Walder fliichten, in Einéden schaurig und kahl, 
Auf den héchsten Berg, in das tiefste Tal, 

Nur fort von euch, von eurer Maschine [. . . ] (p. 32)" 


% Published in 1925, reprinted in Das dichterische Werk (1937), whose text our quotations 
follow. The form is an elastic “Streckvers” which occasionally passes over into rhythmic 
prose. 97 Cf. my article mentioned in note 71. 

%8 For enumerations of animals cf. also pp. 80, 117, 181, 186, 187. 
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He is haunted by voices calling him to account for all the ills of the world: 


Du, Mensch! Bist an Allem schuld! [.. . ] 

Deinetwegen werden taglich tausend Ochsen, Schweine und Hammel geschlachtet, 

Fiir deinen Tisch! 

Deinetwegen wiirgten wir in den Fabriken, qualten uns an den Maschinen, 

Deinetwegen haben wir Kirchen, Fabriken, Palaste, StraBen, Gefaingnisse, Lust- 
hauser gebaut [. . . ] (p. 34) 


until finally he cries out in anguish: 


O Herr, mein Gott, sieh an, sieh an die Qual. 
Ich bin aller Laster und Siinden Ma und Zahl. (p. 35) 


He escapes; he tries to assuage his restlessness by wandering through 
many foreign lands, by divers experiences. But the anvil from his father’s 
forge taunts him in his dreams: “Du schleppst mich, Schmied, wo du 
auch gehst” (p. 43). It assures him that, whether he become a seafarer, 
farmer or merchant, a rich globe-trotter or a penniless tramp, it will re- 
main “level and plummet” of his existence. It is infinite as the world; it 
can be to him mountain and ocean, desk and field, banquet table and 
gambling table, dance floor and executioner’s block (p. 44). And he re- 
turns. 

The post-war period, which takes up the bulk of Mensch im Eisen, 
intensifies Lersch’s unrest. Small wonder; for the Rhenish boiler-maker 
is personally buffeted about in its endless political and economic crises. 
Beset by chaos within and without, he passionately seeks the unifying, 
the divine principle in the Universe; and in his fervent desire to establish 
brotherhood in the disrupted world he addresses himself to all fellow- 
workers: 


Thr alle, meine Briider im Banne des Eisens, ihr Ingenieure und Techniker vor 
euren ReifSbrettern, ihr Chemiker in den Laboratorien, ihr Schiffbauer auf 
Helling und an Bord, ihr fleifigen Mechaniker, ihr Schlosser, Dreher, Elek- 
triker, ihr Monteure, 

schwindelnd hoch an Strombriicken und Hallenbauten, 

ihr Spinner und Weber an den eisernen Kameraden in euren Fabriken in Reih und 
Glied: 

Ihr, meine Briider, haltet eure Gesichter abgewandt? 

Hort ihr nicht mein Rufen? Fihlt ihr nicht, wie ich euch durchs Herz zucke als 
Gedanke der Kameradschaft und Genosse des Weltwerks? (p. 100)** 


* This passage particularly would seem to indicate that Law-Robertson (op. cit., p. 84) 
underrates Whitman’s formal influence on Lersch, even though he can quote the latter as 
saying that his rhythm is derived immediately from the hydraulic hammers etc., rather 
than from the American poet—a statement which is only partly correct. Strongly remi- 
niscent of the Leaves is, in the above lines, the enumeration of callings, moreover in the form 
of a direct address; cf. “‘Passage to India,” parts 2 and 5: “You captains, voyagers, explor- 
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But such desperate hope for the salvation of humanity within an in- 
dustrialized world collapses. The fathers had implicit faith in the work 
of man; the sons can no longer share it. In their blindness the former be- 
lieved that they were forging spades and ploughs, wheels and axles, en- 
gines and bridges, locomotives and ships. But it was swords they were 
hammering, swords and chains: 

Die Ketten der Viter! Wir schmiedeten uns mit diesen Ketten selbst an den 
Ambof, den Kumpel ins Bergwerk, den Bauer an den Pflug; den Spinner an den 
Selfaktor, den Weber an den Stuhl, den Heizer vor die Feuer, den Maurer an 
das Gestein! Wir schmiedeten die Jugend, die Jungen, die Madchen mit unzer- 
reiSbaren Ketten in die Pesthéhlen der Betriebe. (p. 120) 

All these chains converge in the ghastly hand of Mammon. He drives the 
workman to the machine, the soldier to the front; laden with rattling 
chains are the priest at his altar, are the ministers of state, the parlia- 
mentarians, are the professors in their lecture halls, are the newspaper 
editors, the inventors, and the ““Bonzen’”’ around their council table. All 
mankind dances around the Golden Calf: the stupid, the wise, masters 
and servants, priests, bishops, the pope, emperors, kings, and racketeers 
(ibid.). And blood clings to axle, rail, bridge, ship, house, bread (p. 123). 

As the poet stands in the din of the workshop, torn between his long- 
ing for primeval nature and the inherited pride in his craft, the flame thus 
speaks to him: 

Ich bin Vergangenheit, Gegenwart, goldene Zukunft [...] Ich bin Freund- 
schaft, Liebe, bin die Kunst, die heilige Geliebte! In mir ist die Seele aller Musik, 
ich bin die ragenden Domtiirme, ich bin das Licht, das von Rembrandts Bildern 
geheimnisvoll ausstrémt, ich bin die Farbe, die dein Leben verschént, ich bin das 
Geheimnis deiner Augen, ich bin die Freude aller Starken und Briinstigen, ich 
bin die groBe Reinigung, die Zerstérerin allen Schmutzes, ich die einzige, geliebte 
Tochter des unendlichen Sonnefeuers, von dem alles Leben seinen Ursprung, 
seinen Fortgang, seine Zukunft hat. (p. 127) 

He feels that he must answer, that the “sacred, cursed flame” is right 
and yet lying; it is also the opposite of all this—for is it not the symbol 
of man’s hybris, of his ruthless will to divorce himself from the natural 
world, to mechanize, to enslave, to disrupt and destroy? As the flame 
hisses and clouds of black smoke creep up to the roof, the poet invokes 
against them the pure flame, the sun. And it rises, 


Leuchtet tiber die weiten Acker jedem Kornhalm, jedem Unkraut, jedem Laub, 
Jedem Blatt, jedem Tier. Leuchtet, wirmt, durchdringt, umflutet mit Licht: 
Alles! (p. 128) 


ers [...,] / You engineers, you architects, machinists”—“O voyagers, O scientists and 
inventors.” Also the explicit coordination of each occupational category with its respective 
locale is Whitmanesque (cf., e.g., “Song of Myself,” 15). 
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As Lersch finally once again escapes from the forge, seeking solace and 
health in nature, he learns that the laws of all “eternal things” are iden- 
tical: ocean and cloud, star and flower, beast and stone, man and earth 
(p. 179). He ecstatically surrenders to the forces of the Universe in which 
the smallest and the greatest are equal (p. 185). He envisages a brother- 
liness spanning all creation: 


Die Seele kehrt zuriick in den Leib, 

Leib und Seele kehren zuriick in das Unendliche, 

Zuriick zur Erde, zur Luft, zum Licht, zum grofen Briiderlich! 

Mutter Erde! Zittre nicht in deinen Geschépfen: 

Dein Sohn, der Mensch kommt! 

Flieht nicht, ihr Tiere, ihr fliichtigen Rehe, ihr flinken Hasen, 

Nicht ihr Kaninchen, ihr Rebhiihner und Wachteln, ihr Fische im Bach! [. . . | 
Vorbei der Raub an dir, Mutter Erde, und deinen Kindern! 

Wir kommen! Nicht mehr als Herr! (p. 186) 


Then only will God, the eternally banished one, be redeemed (p. 182). 
But towards the end of the poem God the Father, the spiritual, the 

transcendentally creative, is in a peculiar manner eclipsed by the Magna 

Mater, the immanently procreative. Rhapsodically Lersch proclaims: 


Alles wird untergehn, 

Nur das Miitterliche, 

Nur das Zeugende wird bestehn! [.. . ] 

Frauen, Manner, Kinder brechen hervor aus Werkstatt und Fabrik, 
Brechen hervor aus Ejisenhiitte und Kohlenschacht. 

Strémend her aus Adelsschléssern, Patrizierhiusern, her von hohen Schulen: 
Erneute, Erweckte, Wiedergeborene, her die reine, die helle Jugend, 
Lievesarmeen! 

Brechen hervor aus allen Staaten, Rassen, her von allen Grenzen! [.. . ] 
Mutter Unser! (pp. 207/8)!° 


The problem of spiritualism and naturalism, theism and pantheism, 


109 Tn the context of this passage it is not clear—probably intentionally so—whether the 
“Mutter Unser” is nature-earth or the proletariat. The latter is for Lersch under the social 
aspect that darkly procreative, eternally sustaining force that the former is in the cosmos. 
Motherly, incidentally, is for him also the anvil (p. 201); and Asia, the womb of nations, is 
the great mother of all mothers (p. 182). This tendency towards the cult of a parturient 
Magna Mater, towards a universal matriarchate, is further brought out by the frequent 
phallic symbolism (plough, ship, tree, hammer—pp. 192 ff.), for which cf. Pongs, Das Bild 
in der Dichtung, (1927), pp. 270 ff., and Friedrich Falk, Die religiése Symbolik der deutschen 
Arbeiterdichtung der Gegenwart (1930), pp. 80 ff.—On the other hand there enters into the 
idea of “Mutter Unser’ also a spiritual element of love, redemption, peace; this would 
seem to derive from Lersch’s deep attachment to his mother (cf., e.g., p. 161), in contrast 
to which the relationship to his father is problematical. Cf. also the sketch “Bildnis der 
Mutter” in his book Im Pulsschlag der Maschinen (1935). 
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transcendence and immanence is very complex in the case of Lersch, 
whose attitude, here as elsewhere, seems determined by momentary in- 
spiration more than by tested conviction. As was pointed out above 
(p. 1148), elements of naturalistic pantheism occur from the start. They 
become progressively more marked in the course of Mensch im Eisen, 
and in the author’s development in general; but it would be difficult to 
make a precise statement. 

Altogether, there remains considerable confusion on the intellectual! 
side of this poetically forceful work. Timeless primitivism of seed and 
soil, or the expansive, world-transforming dynamism of flame and iron— 
ever and again Lersch shifts his allegiance, his hope. But on one point 
he is undivided, ecstatically insistent: the brotherhood of man, naked 
man—‘Der Mensch in der Mitte: wir haben das Maf aller Dinge ge- 
funden!”’ (p. 203). He is never so close to expressionism as when, at the 
end of Mensch im Eisen, he hails the coming millennium: 


Marsch, marsch, marsch! 
Brecht mit Weltalarmmusik ins harrende, dumpfe Menschheitsvolk, 
Marsch, marsch, marschiert: Der Mensch ist unterwegs! (p. 211) 


Yet before we conclude our discussion we cannot but point out a most 
peculiar development in the poet’s thought. Who, he asks, will bring 


about this fraternal millennium? Who is the leader that will destroy the 
mammonism of vested interests? 


Wer ist die Person, daf sie alle Gesetze und Gebote 

In sich selbst tragt und in immerwihrender Wandlung, 

In immerwahrender Anpassung sich selber und uns allen treu 

Bleibt? 

Dieser Person sind wir mit unserm vollkommenen Vertrauen hingegeben. 
Unsere heilige Zukunft sei ihr dargebracht! 

Unumschrinkt soll sie herrschen iiber unsere Leiber und Seelen, 

Uber uns: Wir Volk. (p. 204) 


What vague suspicions we may feel at this formulation are borne out 
by the subsequent collection, Mit briiderlicher Stimme.™ Its dedication 
reads: ‘Im Sinne des Fiihrers: Der Gefolgschaft!’’ Lersch has found the 
leader, the social redeemer, in the flesh. He—the eternal non-conformist, 
the chiliastic anarchist, the prophet of all-inclusive brotherhood—now 


10 Cf. especially p. 169: “Steige hinab auf diese Erde, héher denn alle Himmel.” Law- 
Robertson (0. cit., p. 84) and Minna Loeb in her thesis on Die Ideengehalie der Arbeiter- 
dichtung (GieBen, 1932; p. 30) both underrate these traits. More discriminating is Falk 
(op. cit., pp. 42 ff., especially p. 60). 

12 Published in 1934, reprinted in Das dichterische Werk. 
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hails the “Soldaten der braunen Armee” (p. 389). He started out from 
Whitman, he ends up with Hitler—a strange evolution indeed !!* 

Mit briiderlicher Stimme is a compilation of early and later poems. Re- 
printed among the former is, e.g., “Gott spricht,” which we have dis- 
cussed. Enumerative is also ‘““‘Der Dichter spricht,” written—I do not 
know, when—in memory of Gerrit Engelke, the friend. An analysis of 
the collection would add nothing essential to our findings. 


We have examined enumerative style in eight German authors, in each 
case interpreting it in connection with the individual philosophical pat- 
tern and its emotional background. We believe we have proved through- 
out, as in the earlier article with reference to Whitman, Rilke, and 
Werfel, a definite consciousness of ontological unity, in one form or an- 
other, as the ultimate source of our stylistic phenomenon.™ The situation 
is simplest in the cases of Hart, Schlaf, and Engelke. All three profess a 
monistic pantheism, which, to be sure, the latter two modify with per- 
sonalistic traits. Lersch’s Christianity has from the start a certain sen- 
sualistic and monistic tinge, which gradually becomes stronger, until 
naturalistic pantheism, in the peculiar form of his ‘Mutter Unser” cult, 
appears to outweigh spiritualistic theism. In contrast, Lissauer’s dynamic 
panentheism moves, under the stress of personal experiences, in the di- 
rection of an ethical theism with dualistic, Kierkegaardian accents; the 
idea of unity, either in the sense of divine immanence or of a creaturely 
community of suffering, is clearly stressed. In the case of Paquet, whose 
enumerative tendency most obviously derives from Whitman’s formal 
influence, the idea of ontological oneness is least developed, yet not alto- 
gether lacking. Winckler’s monism is basic, though the emotional ac- 
cents—optimistic and pessimistic—vary. Wegner occupies a unique 
position in that he, an avowed atheist, completely replaces the all- 
unifying Godhead by a rapacious, almost solipsistic Ego which identifies 
itself with existence at large. 

It should be added that, in radical contrast to conjunctive enumera- 
tion, there exists, though less frequently, a disjunctive type; here all 
kinds of heterogeneous things can be juxtaposed by way of symbolic 
expression of an atomistic world view in which each phenomenon stands 
alone in unrelated isolation, in accidental haphazardness. An analysis 
must be relegated to a concluding study. It can be stated now, however, 


103 In the same year 1934 Lersch wrote to Law-Robertson (op. cit., p. 84 f.): “Merk- 
wiirdig, wenn man bei Whitman das Wort Demokratie durch Nation ersetzt (eigentlich 
unmiglich), so glaubt man, einen zum viélkischen Bewuftsein erwachten Mann zu héren.” 

1% Tt is peculiar that Pongs (Das Bild in der Dichtung, 1, 124), speaking of Whitman’s 
enumerative style, misses its metaphysical implications altogether; furthermore, that he 
seems unaware of the frequency of the phenomenon in German literature. 
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that the investigation of every single author whose style is characterized 
by enumeration revealed a definite preoccupation with the problem of 
oneness, whether the solution was positive or lay at the opposite ex- 
treme, atomism and accidentalism. The correlation was complete. 

For Schlaf, Paquet, Wegner, Engelke, and Lersch we found direct evi- 
dence to the effect that they knew and venerated Whitman. Heinrich 
Hart doubtless evolved his enumerative style independently. In the cases 
of Lissauer and Winckler there is no indication one way or the other. The 
latter uses the “Streckvers,” which stems from the American poet but 
in the twentieth century became common property of German literature. 
Not one of our authors, incidentally, uses enumeration so extensively as 
does Whitman. 

Hart and Schlaf belong to an older generation. The birth dates of the 
six others fall into the decade from 1881 to 1890. To them must be added 
several of those poets whom we have reserved for further discussion. The 
spreading influence of Whitman may partially account for this increase 
in monistic fervor and, concomitantly, enumerative tendency in the age- 
group born from 1880 on. The question still remains: whence this recep- 
tivity, this eagerness to respond? Perhaps the answer is that the ever 
more bewildering multiplicity and confusion, indeed distraction, of mod- 
ern life called forth, by way of defense and compensation, a more con- 
scious insistence on ultimate oneness. 

DeETLEV W. SCHUMANN 

Brown University 








LXII 


“IST FORTZUSETZEN”: ZU GOETHES GEDICHT 
AUF SCHILLERS SCHAEDEL 


I 

ARL VIETORS Studie in PMLA, urx, 142-183 hat unter anderem 

iiberzeugend dargetan, daf der Zusatz Ist fortzusetzen zu Goethes 
Gedicht auf Schillers Schidel weder eine Wiederaufnahme des Wilhelm 
Meister im Sinn hat, noch besagen will, da& das Gedicht als solches fort- 
gesetzt, gewifermafen verlingert hatte werden sollen. Goethe habe 
vielmehr an ein zweites oder eine Reihe weiterer Gedichte gedacht, die 
sich mit Problemen der Naturphilosophie befafSt hatten, wie sie im Ge- 
dicht angedeutet sind. 

Sprechen noch andere Griinde fiir diese Hypothese als die im Aufsatz 
erwihnten? Ist es ferner méglich, sich mit <ciaigem Grad von Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit vorzustellen, was fiir eine Art “‘Fortsetzung” Goethe beab- 
sichtigte? Kénnen schlieBlich die von Max Wundt angefiihrten Griinde 
fiir die scheinbare Unvollendetheit des Gedichtes im Gegenteil als Griinde 
fiir unsere Deutung verwendet werden, die nur eine spezifischere An- 
wendung der Viétorschen ist? Brieflich geiufSerte Gedanken hierzu haben 
Professor Viétor bewogen, den Schreiber aufzufordern, sie hier mitzu- 
teilen. 

Diese Fragen scheinen beantwortet werden zu kénnen, wenn wir der 
folgenden Tatsachen gewahr sind und sie aufeinander beziehen: 

1. daf die letzten vier Verse in ihrem Inhalt und ihrer Eigenart 
durchaus verschieden von den ersten dreifig; 

2. da die letzten zwei inhaltlich, psychologisch und in ihrer Form ein 
vollkommenes Beispiel fiir die Kunstgattung Aphorismus sind; 

3. da® die letzten vier Verse zugleich sehr den Charakter goethescher 
Gedichtanfinge haben; 

4. daf$ Goethes Aphorismen im Alter hiufig biindelweise entstanden 
sind; 

5. daf& die Terzinenform in ihrem rhythmischen Duktus iiber die je- 
weils letzte Zeile hinausfiihrt, auch wenn metrisch-syntaktisch ein Ab- 
schluss gefunden wird. 

Das Gedicht zerfillt bei aufmerksamem Lesen und Héren in zwei ver- 
schiedenartige Teile. Die Verse 1-30 berichten, an eine Episode an- 
kniipfend, die mehr ist als eine bloSe Episode, iiber das Entstehen einer 
persénlichen Stimmung, in welche persénliche Philosophie verwoben ist. 
V. 1-3 erzihlen rein biographisch die Gelegenheit, 4-12 werden in mit- 
fiihlender Betrachtung objektiver, 13-25 stellen einen philosophischen 
Aufschwung dar, noch immer so deutlich als persénliches Erleben ge- 
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kennzeichnet, da sie in 26-27 in eine Frage des Dichters an sich selbst 
miinden, indem sie den Anlass gleichzeitig noch einmal konkret machen. 
Goethe wird sich der Kleinheit des Individuums angesichts “bedeut- 
ender” Natur bewufit. In dieses Gefiihl der Kleinheit ist gemengt 
Demut, vielleicht auch einleises Schuldgefiihl (“Wie bin ich wert dich 
in der Hand zu halten?”), aber die Verse 28-30 geben die erlésende 
Antwort. 

Dich héchsten Schatz aus Moder fromm entwendend.t 

Und in die freie Luft, zu freiem Sinnen, 

Zum Sonnenlicht andichtig hin mich wendend. 


Frommheit siihnt den Frevel, Andacht macht das Gefiihl der Kleinheit 
zur Erhebung. Ein emotionaler Gedankengang hat durch die Wendung 
ins Ethische seinen Abschluf und echt goethisch zugleich seine sinnliche 
Entsprechung gefunden. Vom Beinhaus und Moder fiihrt der Blick zum 
symbolischen ‘‘GefaB” im strahlenden Sonnenlicht. Hier kénnte das 
Gedicht enden, da ja die Grundidee—“Nichts ist drinnen, nichts ist 
draussen’’—schon die vorhergehenden Strophen durchdrungen hat. 

Es folgen aber die Verse 31-34, stark verschieden und wie durch eine 
Kluft getrennt von den vorherigen. Sie stellen nicht mehr die ethische 
Frage, wie sich der Mensch wert erweise—die ist ja in V. 29, 30 beant- 
wortet—sondern machen in einem gedanklichen Sprung die in die Form 


einer rhetorischen Frage oder eines Ausrufs gekleidete Feststellung, dai 
der Mensch in der Offenbarung der Gott-Natur gewinne: 


Was kann der Mensch im Leben mehr gewinnen, 
Als da& sich Gott-Natur ihm offenbare. 


Diese Verse (31, 32), eine fast objektive, trotz der Emphase lehrhaft 
klingende Betrachtung, in welcher der Betrachter und das Erlebnis, die 
“Gelegenheit,” beinahe ausgelischt sind, dienen offenkundig nur als 
Uberleitung zum Fragment (im Schlegelschen Sinn) V. 33, 34. Spricht 
ja auch in ihnen nicht mehr das ich (mich) wie neunmal in den vorher- 
gehenden Zeilen, sondern es ist der Mensch, der hier gewinnt. Das En- 
thusiastische der Verse 29-30 macht Platz einer Wendung ins stark Ra- 
tionale, Allgemeine, noch rationaler durch die Antithese das Feste: 
Geist in der Form eines Chiasmus. 

Wie sie das Feste la8t zu Geist verrinnen, 

Wie sie das Geisterzeugte fest bewahre. 


Dieses zweizeilige antithetische Gebilde ist in Form und Inhalt ein Aphor- 
ismus im strengsten Sinn der Kunstgattung—eine allgemeine, aber nicht 
triviale Betrachtung, inhaltlich unausgefiihrt, paradox, in kunstvoll 


1 Wir folgen der Interpunktion der Handschrift. 
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symmetrischer Form.’ Die einzige Abweichung vom Formgesetz des 
Aphorismus ist, da wir Verse vor uns haben. Wir wissen aber, dai 
Goethe im Alter hiaufig Spriiche in Prosa in Versform und Verse in 
Spriiche in Prosa umwandelte. (Max Hecker gibt in seiner Einleitung zu 
Goethes Maximen und Reflexionen in den Schriften der Goethegesellschaft, 
S. 24 eine ganze Anzahl Beispiele dafiir.) Der persénliche Anla® dieser 
fast objektiven Aussage, die einmalige Situation, in der die allgemeine 
Erkenntnis gefunden wurde oder sich bestatigt hat, ist dem Leser des 
ganzen Gedichtes gleichwohl noch bewuft. Die Erregung, die ihr vor- 
ausgegangen ist, schwingt noch leise mit, einmal, weil der Leser den 
Aphorismus mit den zu ihm hinleitenden Zeilen 31, 32 gewissermafen 
als Ausklang des ganzen Gedichtes zu lesen aufgefordert wird, dann auch, 
weil die Terzinenform den Aphorismus mit dem lyrischen Teil metrisch 
verklammert.? Gerade dies aber, eine rationale, allgemeine Erkenntnis 
mit einem vom Leser mitaufgefaften persénlichen Hintergrund, ist ein 
weiteres entscheidendes Kennzeichen der Kunstform Aphorismus.‘ 

So sehr Goethe diese Gattung wegen ihrer konzisen Form und ihres 
oft halb geheimnisvollen, zum Fragen anregenden Inhaltes liebte, so 
hief ihn doch sein starker Trieb zu lehren und zu klaren (fiir sich selbst 
und den Leser) immer wieder, einen Aphorismus an den andern fiigen, so 
da Biindel entstehen, in denen jeder folgende Satz sich auf den vorher- 
gehenden bezieht, sei es nun, da er ihn erginze, deute, eine Folgerung 
aus ihm ziehe, exemplifiziere oder durch Erwigung des Gegenteils die 
Wahrheit erst voll mache. Unter den 1500 Aphorismen und aphorismus- 
ahnlichen Stiicken der Maximen und Reflexionen sind mehrere hundert 
in kiirzeren oder langeren Reihen aneinandergeschlossen. Ein fiir Goethe 
so wichtiger und fiir seine Zeitgenossen so dunkler Satz wie die Verse 
33, 34 verlangte nach einer Erklirung oder Erwagung, wie Goethe sie so 
vielen seiner Prosa-Aphorismen angedeihen lieB. Ein Gedicht “fortzu- 
setzen” ist, wie Viétor sagt, als asthetische Vorstellung unbehaglich. Sie 
wird auch Goethe unbehaglich gewesen sein. Gleichwohl muf er ge- 
fiihlt haben, da die letzten vier Zeilen, so sehr sie als aphoristischer, 
gedanklich offener Abschlu& dienen kénnen, zugleich ein michtiges An- 
heben sind, durchaus denkbar als Anfang eines philosophischen Ge- 
dichtes, das uns als sehr goethisch anmuten wiirde. Auch ihr lyrischer 

2 Vgl. unser “Der Aphorismus als literarische Gattung,” Zs. f. Aesthetik u. allg. Kunst- 
wissenschaft, xxvii (1933), 132-176. 

® Begrifflich allerdings ist das metrisch verklammernde Wort gewinnen nicht ganz be- 
friedigend, fallt ethisch und dichterisch gegeniiber dem, was vorhergeht, ab, so wie die 
ganze Zeile auch als Klangfigur uns als die am wenigsten befriedigende erscheint. Man 
kénnte meinen, es sei eine Reimbriicke zu verrinnen, einem strukturell notwendigen Be- 
standteil des Aphorismus. Dieser diirfte im Bewuftsein Goethes frither existiert haben als 
die Verse 31, 32. 4 Vg. L.c., 165. 
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Duktus fiihrt iiber sie hinaus, offenbar infolge der vorwirts weisenden 
Bewegung der Terzinenform. Gewifi, “die Struktur dieses Gedichtes 
J4&t eine Fortsetzung nicht méglich erscheinen” (Viétor, /.c. 169), die 
letzten vier Zeilen, an sich genommen, aber sehr wohl. Ja sie erfordern 
eine Fortsetzung, wenn man sie isoliert oder als Anfang hért, wozu ja 
die Pause nach Vers 30 und der Wechsel des “‘poetischen Klimas” auf- 
fordern. Der nachzitternde Schwung des persénlichen Erlebnisses reicht 
weder aus, die andersartige, feierliche, aber doch kiihlere Stimmung 
dieses Abschnittes, noch den gedanklichen Sprung zum Vergessen zu 
bringen. Diese Verse scheinen uns Kraftvoller als ein Gedichtanfang denn 
als ein Gedichtende. Ich wiirde sagen, daf das Gedicht als Ganzes zwar 
nicht fragmentarisch, aber iibervollendet ist—es hat zwei Schliisse (V. 30 
und V. 34), von denen der zweite zugleich als ein starker Anfang wirkt. 

Mit der unverainderten letzten Strophe eines Gedichtes ein anderes 
beginnen zu lassen, wozu unser Gedichtende einzuladen scheint, mag 
Goethe beinahe ebenso unbehaglich gewesen sein, war ihm zumindest 
ebenso ungewohnt, wie ein Gedicht einfach durch Verlingerung “fortzu- 
setzen.” Aber in einem zweiten und dritten Gedicht sich auf ein erstes 
mehr oder weniger deutlich zu beziehen, ist beim alten Goethe durchaus 
Brauch. Die kiinstlerische Geschlossenheit der einzelnen Gedichte wird 
dadurch so wenig beeintrichtigt wie im analogen Vorgang die der ein- 
zelnen Maximen und Reflexionen. 

Einige Hauptformen innerer Beziehung zwischen Aphorismen, die 
auf die Spur leiten kénnten, haben wir oben erwahnt; die meisten von 
ihnen kamen als Typen méglicher Wiederaufnahmen des Themas der 
letzten Zeilen unserer Gedichtes in Betracht. Was die duSere Form der 
Ankniipfung betrifft, so finden wir iiberaus hiufig, daf ein summarischer 
Aphorismus in den zwei ihm folgenden in seine Hilften aufgespalten 
wird. So etwa in Maximen u. R. 5, 6,7: 

5. Sich mitzuteilen ist Natur; Mitgeteiltes aufzunehmen, wie es ge- 
geben wird, ist Bildung. 

6. Niemand wiirde viel in Gesellschaften sprechen, wenn er sich be- 
wut wire, wie oft er die anderen mifversteht. 

7. Man veriandert fremde Reden beim Wiederholen wohl nur darum 
so sehr, weil man sie nicht verstanden hat. 

Oder ein summarischer Aphorismus schlieSt, umgekehrt, die beiden 
vorausgegangenen Hilften in paradoxer Weise zusammen und zeigt so 
ihren bedingten Wahrheitsgehalt. 

8. Wer vor andern lange allein spricht, ohne den Zuhérern zu 
schmeicheln, erregt Widerwillen. 

9. Jedes ausgesprochene Wort erregt den Gegensinn. 
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10. Widerspruch und Schmeichelei machen beide ein schlechtes Ge- 
sprich. 

Oder “‘ein Wort gibt das andere,” bis zum summarischen Ausgangspunkt 
zuriickgekehrt wird: 

12. Durch nichts bezeichnen die Menschen mehr ihren Charakter als 
durch das, was sie lacherlich finden. 

15. Das Lécherliche entspringt aus einem sittlichen Kontrast, der 
auf eine unschddliche Weise fiir die Sinne in Verbindung gebracht wird. 

14. Der sinnliche Mensch lacht oft, wo nichts zu lachen ist. Was ihn 
auch anregt, sein inneres Behagen kommt zum Vorschein. 

15. Der Verstdéndige findet fast alles lacherlich, der Verniinftige fast 
nichts. 

Von den Gedichten erscheinen auSerlich am vergleichbarsten mit den 
Aphorismen-Reihen die von Gott, Gemiit und Welt. Gereimte Distichen 
tiber funfzig, aber ihnen fehlen die Tiefe und Originalitat unseres Vers- 
paars und der Schwung unseres Gedichtes, mit dessen dsthetischem 
Charakter sie auch sonst wenig gemeinsam haben. Wohl aber berechtigt 
uns die gedankliche und lyrische Haltung einiger anderer Gedicht- 
gruppen, diese im Hinblick auf unser Gedicht zu betrachten, Gedicht- 
gruppen, deren Teile, wenn auch zu verschiedenen Zeiten entstanden, 
doch durch ein gemeinsames Thema, ein Verbindungsglied und auf ein- 
ander beziigliche Komposition zusammengehalten werden wie Meta- 
morphose der Pflanzen, Epirrhema und Metamorphose der Tiere; oder die 
drei Paria Gedichte; oder die Trilogie der Leidenschaft. (Daf Goethe in 
einer Reihe von Gedichten das Verhiltnis von Gott zu Natur, des 
Geistes zum Festen so abgewandelt hatte wie in Urworte. Orphisch das 
Verhaltnis von Daimon zu Tyche zu Eros zu Ananke zu Elpis scheint uns 
wegen der monistischer Grundidee des Gedichtes auf Schillers Schidel 
wenig wahrscheinlich.) 

Irgend eine Ankniipfung durch eine bloSe Konjunktion, ein Adverb 
oder ein Demonstrativum wie in Metamorphose der Tiere’ wire gewih 
denkbar; drei der Gedichte in Gott, Gemiit und Welt allein beginnen mit 
Denn und eine ganze Menge mit Und. Sollte sich aber Goethe jener 
zwei Schlu®Bverse wirklich véllig begeben haben, die bedeutungsvoll 
und prophetisch ein Thema stellen und als Anfang so stark waren? Wie 
hatte er sich ihrer fiir das neue Gedicht bedienen kénnen, ohne sie 
buchstiblich zu einem Gedichtanfang zu machen? # 

Die Trilogie der Leidenschaft gibt einen Hinweis. Das erste der drei 
Gedichte, An Werther, endet. 

Verstrickt in solche Qualen halbverschuldet 
Geb’ thm ein Gott su sagen was er duldet, 
5 “Wagt ihr, also bereitet, die letzte Stufe zu steigen Dieses Gipfels ... .” 


Franz H. Mautner 


und das nichste, Elegie, hat nicht als Anfang, aber als Motto 


Und wenn der Mensch in seiner Qual verstummt, 
Gab mir ein Gott zu sagen, was ich leide, 


(was ja selbst wieder nur ein Zitat aus Torquato Tasso, v, 3432/3 ist, 
wortlich bis auf das im Anschluf an die letzte Zeile von An Werther in 
was geinderte wie.) So wie diese Verse begrifflich, gewif nicht in ihrer 
psychologischen Entstehung, zur Elegie, erweitert sind, so ist die tragisch 
paradoxe letzte Strophe der Elegie: 


Mir ist das All, ich bin mir selbst verloren, 
Der ich noch erst den Géttern Liebling war; 
Sie priiften mich, verlichen mir Pandoren, 

So reich an Giitern, reicher an Gefahr; 

Sie dringten mich zum gabeseligen Munde, 
Sie trennen mich, und richten mich zu Grunde 


eine voll orchestrierte Ausfiihrung des sentenzidsen, beinahe iiber- 
aphoristischen Anfanges der Gedankenlyrik des dritten Gedichtes der 
Trilogie, Ausséhnung: “Die Leidenschaft bringt Leiden!” Kurz, Goethe 
hat im Alter die Neigung, das Ende eines und den Anfang eines andern 
Gedichtes auf einander zu beziehen—wofiir sich Aphorismen kraft ihres 
gedanklich offenen, stilistisch aber prignanten Charakters besonders 
eignen—und so die thematische Verkniipfung einer Gedichtgruppe be- 
sonders deutlich zu machen. (Daf die Trilogie der Leidenschaft “riick- 
laufend”’ entstanden ist—erst A usséhnung, dann Elegie, dann An Werther 
—ist gegenstandslos, denn 1826 lag sie Goethe in der gegenwirtigen Folge 
als nachahmenswertes Muster vor.) 

Das Gedicht auf Schillers Schidel endet mit einem Aphorismus der 
als Anfang wirksam wire; die Aphorismenform im allgemeinen, unser 
Aphorismus im speziellen, und die Terzinenform weisen vorwarts; 
Goethe liebte im Alter Aphorismen- und Gedichtzyklen, deren Glieder 
textliche Beziehungen auf einander aufweisen; unser Gedicht ist fortzu- 
setzen. So finden wir es nicht unwahrscheinlich, da die “Fortsetzung” 
in einer mehr oder weniger variierenden Wiederaufnahme der Verse 33, 
34 oder 31-34 am Anfang eines folgenden Gedichtes verwandten Inhalts 
bestanden hitte. 

Ueber die Form wissen wir nichts. Das Genie ist unberechenbar. Wagen 
wir dennoch, auf Grund der Analogie zu andern Aphorismen und Ge- 
dichtgruppen sowie allgemeiner asthetischer Formgesetze eine Spekula- 
tion dariiber, dann diirfen wir uns vielleicht vorstellen, da® ein drei- 
teiliger Zyklus iiber die Natur geplant war, dessen zweiter Teil behandelt 
hatte, “Wie sie das Feste laft zu Geist gerinnen,” der dritte “Wie sie 
das Geisterzeugte fest bewahre.” Eine solche Zyklusform hatte so wie 
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manche Aphorismenreihen auch in der Komposition des Ganzen die 
den Terzinen zugrundeliegende Dreizahl benutzt—so wie Dantes Ter- 
zinen-Werk in drei Teile geteilt ist, deren jeder in dreiunddreifig canti 
(plus dem einleitenden canto des Inferno) zerfallt und damit komposi- 
tionell die Abrundung der “nirgends schlieBenden” Terzinen zu einem 
Ganzen zu Ende fiihrt. Die Dreizahl bewuft als sinnvolle und gefallize 
Kompositionsform anzusehen, war Goethe nicht fremd. “Gegen die drei 
Einheiten ist nichts zu sagen, wenn das Sujet! sehr einfach ist; gelegent- 
lich aber werden dreimal drei Einheiten, gliicklich verschlungen, eine 
sehr angenehme Wirkung tun.” (Maximen und Reflexionen, Nr. 355). 
Franz H. MAvTNER 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


II 
GOETHES TERZINEN 


Die folgende Untersuchung wurde angeregt durch Karl Viétors um- 
fassenden Aufsatz iiber Goethes Gedicht auf Schillers Schédel,’ auf den 
ich den Leser zum Verstindnis der Einzelheiten ausdriicklich verweisen 
muf. Seine Klarung des Gesamtproblems veranlafte mich, einem beim 
lauten Lesen lange empfundenen Zweifel an der Einheitlichkeit des Ge- 
dichtes von ganz anderm Gesichtspunkte her nachzugehn, namlich im 
Zusammenhange mit Goethes Terzinenform. Wiahrend ich mit Viétor 
durchaus iibereinstimme in der Auffassung, da der Schlufzusatz “ist 
fortzusetzen” nicht auf den Wilhelm Meister zu beziehen ist sondern auf 
das Gedicht selbst, kann ich mich mit seiner letzten Hypothese,? dai 
dieses “‘metrisch geschlossen”’ sei und da “an eine Fortsetzung um der 
Strophenform willen nicht zu denken war,” nicht befreunden, und 
zwar auf Grund von Bedenken, die sich aus der Schallanalyse ergaben 
und die im Folgenden ausgefiihrt werden sollen. 

Wir besitzen von Goethe drei Stiicke in Terzinen, alle vermutlich aus 
demselben Jahre 1826. Es sind: (1) die 31 Verse der Ubersetzung von 
Dantes Inferno (xm, 1-10, 28-45, 80-82), die er im Briefe an Zelter vom 
6.-9. September 1826 mitsendet; (2) die 34 Verse des Gedichtes auf Schil- 
lers Schadel oder Schillers Reliquien; (3) die 49 Verse des Faustmonologs 
der ersten Scene des Zweiten Teils. Rein auGerlich unterscheidet sich das 
erste Stiick von den beiden andern schon dadurch, daf es zur Hiailfte 
mannliche Reime zeigt, was eigentlich gegen die klassische Form der 
Terzine versté£t. Ob ihr ganz ungoethisches Staccato und der durch 
iibermaGige Zasur gehemmte FluG der Verse uf bewufSte Charakte- 
risierung der Landschaft oder auf Ubersetzungsschwierigkeit zuriickzu- 
1 PMLA (March 1944), S. 142-183. * Ebenda, S. 181-183. 
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fiihren ist, k6nnen wir dahingestellt sein lassen. Sie machen den Eindruck 
eines ersten Versuches in einem neuen Metrum, denn auch die Hauptak- 
zente fallen nur im Verhialtnis von 2) zu 1 auf den Endreim, der doch 
fiir die Terzine von solcher Wichtigkeit ist (im Faust 16: 1, in Schillers 
Reliquien 18: 1). 

Der Faustmonolog bekundet eine hohe Meisterschaft in der Behand- 
lung dieser Strophenform. Der Vers an sich, der lyrische fiinffiiSige 
Jambus mit pausiertem sechsten Takte, ist Goethe natiirlich von den 
Stanzen her durchaus gelaufig, aber der Zwang der weiblichen Reime in 
ihrer Dreistellung ist immerhin etwas Neues, das der Dichter hier zu 
seltnem Schmelz und hohem Schwung entwickelt, nicht zum wenigsten 
durch den ungebrochenen Fluf der einzelnen Reihen, die iiber die Halfte 
(27 gegen 22) keine Zasur haben, in denen der Schnitt aber, wenn er ge- 
braucht wird, nur um so wirksamer ist. Wir finden diesen im zweiten 
Takte miannlich neunmal, weiblich achtmal und vereinzelt fiinf weitere.’ 

Wenn sich Goethe Schiller gegeniiber noch beklagte (21. Februar 
1798), da& die Terzinen als Versmaf ihm nicht gefielen, weil sie gar 
keine Ruhe hatten und man sie wegen der fortschreitenden Reime nicht 
schlieBen kénne, so behandelt er gerade hier das Problem mit spielender 
Souverinitat. Er schafft daraus—was nie beobachtet zu sein scheint— 
sogar eine neue Spielart, indem er die Reihenfolge in den zwei mittleren 
Abschnitten des Monologs plétzlich umkehrt. Die gewéhnliche Reimform 
der Terzine ist riickhakend: die umfassenden Reime der zweiten Strophe 
antworten auf den Mittelreim der ersten: 


Ce ee 
b |° | d 
a a c c ci u.s.w 
—_— ua 


Dadurch aber, daS Goethe den ersten Abschnitt des Monologs (Vers 
4694) mit dem ersten Reim des Paares schlieGt, kehrt sich die Folge 
1: 2 plotzlich vorhakend in den Typus 2:1 um: 


Fe s~, F : 
688-94: g ae. 
? . d al f ll f l, | h Iain 
a 
Der dritte Abschnitt behalt diese Anordnung bei, aber im vierten kehren 


wir zur riickhakenden Form zuriick, da der dritte mit dem Mittelreim 
endet: 


a7io-18: | i Pe ale 
m m m Oo Oo Oo 


u.s.W. 


ee 
*x XII xXIxXI| XIxXI XIX XxX Zasur 1 (/ mannlich) 4711, 2 (1 weiblich) 
4680; 3 (2m) 4683, 88, 95, 4702, 03, 07, 11, 16, 26; 4 (2w) 4690, 91, 92, 4704, 20, 21, 
23, 27; 5 (3m) 4708; 6 (3w) 4710; 7 (4m) 4690. 
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Man michte aus der Meisterschaft dieser Behandlung den Schluf 
ziehen, daf3 der Faustmonolog als letztes Terzinenstiick entstanden sei. 
Er ist ein einheitlich geschlossenes Ganzes. Faust erlebt das Erwachen 
des neuen Tages (Abschnitt 1 und 2), vergleicht das plétzliche Hervor- 
treten der Sonne mit der Erfiillung menschlicher Wiinsche und zieht 
daraus den Schluf in bezug auf sein kiinftiges Verhalten seinem Streben 
gegentiber. Ein Gedanke an Zuhérerschaft kommt bei der Biihnenferne 
des Dramas kaum in Betracht. Viel zusammengesetzter ist der Vorgang 
in dem Gedicht auf Schillers Schidel. Hier spricht der Dichter Goethe 
selbst und zwar im BewuBtsein, als Freund, dem toten Freunde zum Ge- 
dachtnis, vor einer imaginiren Zuhérerschaft eine Botschaft zu ver- 
kiinden, die zugleich Quintessenz der eignen Weltanschauung ist. Diese 
Botschaft aber soll vom Zuhérer erlebt werden, wie sie sich dem Dichter 
in einer gegebenen Situation, die er mit dem Funde des Schiadels ge- 
schaffen hat, in gedanklicher Folge und gefiihlsmafiger Erleuchtung 
plétzlich offenbart. Vergangenheit, Gegenwart und zeitlose Gesetz- 
mafigkeit (siehe die Verbformen) verschmelzen. Der Vorgang bricht in 
einer kryptischen Gnome plitzlich ab, die dem “naiven” Hérer (ich kann 
nicht umhin, diesen Ausdruck Wundts angebracht zu finden) ver- 
schlossen bleibt ohne den erschépfenden Kommentar von Viétors Aus- 
fiihrung, deren Erhellung der Hérer eigentlich von dem Seher Goethe 
hatte erwarten sollen. 

Fragen wir indessen, ehe wir zu Schliissen kommen, zuvor die Form 
des Gedichtes selber, nach Goethes eignem Rat in Epirrhema: “Nichts ist 
drinnen, nichts ist drauSen; Denn was innen, das ist auSen.” 

Die Terzinen sind hier durchaus riickhakender Art, vom Typus 1:2. 
Die ersten drei Strophen sind einheitlich, in Tempo langsam (M.M. 
[= Metronomtakt] 112*) mit verhaltnismafig tiefer Stimmlage. Die Zahl 
der Hauptakzente wechselt zwischen 4 (sechsmal) und 5 (dreimal): 
Strophe 1: 4, 4, 4; 1: 5, 4, 4; mm: 4, 5, 5. Jeder dieser Verse hat eine deut- 
lich markierte Schnittzaisur, der letzte zwei derselben.5 Die sachliche 
Lage wird mit geringer Bindung (leicht staccato) und ruhig vorgetragen, 
mit einem verhiltnismafig kurzen Abschneiden der Versenden und Pau- 
sierung im sechsten Takte. Der Auftakt hat Steigton, die Melodie ver- 
lauft mehr oder weniger gleichmafig und fallt in der letzten Silbe von 
jeder Reihe. 

Im deutlichen Kontrast zu dem Adagio der ersten drei zeigen die 
Strophen v—vui (ich lasse rv vorlaiufig beiseite) ein héher liegendes An- 
dante, das sich von M.M. 126 etwa zu 122 verlangsamt. Die Schnitt- 

4 Die Metronommessung wird natiirlich bei verschiedenen Lesern leicht variieren; das 


Verhaltnis der einzelnen Zahlen ist das Wichtige. 
5 1mal Jm, 2mal 2m, 3mal 2w, 2mal 3m, 2mal Jw. 








rh ea == MN 


a tian ce id Sod 
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zasuren fehlen hier ganzlich und die Hauptakzente nehmen ab (v: 2, 4, 4; 
vi: 4, 4, 4; vit: 4, 4, 4=8mal 4, imal 2=34 in Ganzen, gegen 39 in 1-111.) 
Der Eindruck einer im Gegensatz zum erzihlenden Stil der ersten drei 
Strophen sich steigernden lyrischen Spannung ist deutlich. 

Obwohl nun in den nichsten drei Strophen (vim—x) die Zahl der 
Hauptakzente von drei bis fiinf sich langsam vermehrt (vm: 3, 3, 3; 
1x: 4, 4, 3; x: 5, 4, 5;=34) und die—durchaus minnlichen—Schnitt- 
zasuren wieder eintreten, haben wir ein Legato der Verse, ein Cantando 
der Versenden mit fortweisendem Ausgang und eine Verlangsamung des 
Tempos von M.M. 118-114. Wahrscheinlich geht dabei der falschliche 
Eindruck des schnelleren Sprechens hervor aus der bei Goethe so haufigen 
Nivellierung zwischen Betonten und Unbetonten (=Schwebende Be- 
tonung: Wie mich ge-; Wie bin ich; Und in die; die sich er-; der mich an; 
die in der; andichtig). 

Viétor hat aufmerksam gemacht auf den Ubergang von Moll zu Dur 
aus der vierten Strophe in die fiinfte. Die ersten Strophen aber in ihrem 
sachlichen Ernst bewegen sich ebenfalls in Dur. LiefSe man die vierte 
Strophe aus, wiirde sich, sinngemif, das “Und” der fiinften eigentlich 
der dritten sogar besser anschlieSen. Strophen 1-111 sagen aus: Schidel 
steht neben Schidel in Reihe, umd derbe Knochen liegen kreuzweis. 
Auch Schulterblatter sind aus ihrem Zusammenhang gerissen und Hand 
und Fuf getrennt vom Kérper. Str. v: Und die Schale (Anklang: der 
Schidel) verrat ihren Inhalt nicht mehr. Strophe tv weicht aus diesem 
Gedankengang: man hat die Toten wieder aus ihrem Grabe gerissen 
(allerdings mit 1 und v verbunden durch die sozusagen als Unterstrom 
weiterlaufende Idee: aus “alter Zeit”’ wieder vor uns gebracht). 

Strophe rv hat zwei Zasuren (—, 4m, 2m) und teilt mit 1-111 die Neigung 
zum Fallton am Versende, mit v dagegen den Fallton im Auftakt, die 
verringerte Hauptakzentzahl (3, 3, 4) und die Beschleunigung (M.M. 
126). Man kénnte sie wohl als Ubergangsstrophe ansehen; aber sie 
fallt durch ihren Mollton aus dem Flusse heraus, zumal die Stimme in 
v so plétzlich hinaufschnellt, sodaf selbst beim Auslassen von Iv der 
Ubergang von m zu v als Sprung hérbar ist, nur da$ wir dann einen 
statt zwei Spriinge haben. 

Das stairkste Hindernis dagegen finden wir in der letzten Strophe (x1), 
deren erster Vers allein, mit fiinf vollen Hauptakzenten und der ge- 
tragenen, stimmlich hdher liegenden und gebundenen Sprechart, sich 
an das Vorhergehende einigermafen anschlieSt. Dann aber schrumpft die 
Fiillung der naichsten Reihen in hartem, weil logisch-antithetischem, 
sprechmafBigem Staccato. In je zwei Akzenten steilt sich der Vers dy- 
namisch und melodisch nach der Mitte hin auf (Gétt-Natur, Féste- 
Geist, Geistorzeugte-fést), wihrend die Silben dazwischen tief absinken, 
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stark entwertet. Ja diese Antithese setzt sich sogar fort in den letzten 
beiden Versen, die als Vor- und Nachsatz Beziehungston zu einander 
tragen, der aber trotzdem den starken Kadenzfall von Zeile 32 ab nicht 
einmal im vorwirtsweisenden “verrinnen” aufhalten kann. Auffillig ist, 
daf ihre tiefe Lage zusammengeht mit einer Metronomeinstellung von 
ungefahr 116, wie wir sie in vit und 1x hatten, die doch viel héher lagen. 
Der Bruch macht sich deutlich bemerkbar nach Zeile 31; von da rutschen 
die Verse ab und die Stimme wird gaumig. 

Der Schallform nach méchte ich daher annehmen, daf in der Konzep- 
tion wahrscheinlich nach Strophe m1, ganz entschieden aber nach x eine 
Stockung eingetreten sei. Ein Blick auf die Kontinuitét der iibrigen 
Strophen legt die Idee der schon in der Terzinenform selbst vorhandenen 
Dreiteiligkeit nahe: 1-111, v-vi1, vii-x. Wer einmal dem Geheimnis sol- 
cher Proportionszahlen in dichterischer Form nachgegangen ist, zumal 
bei strukturellen Autoren, in Strophenform wie in prosaischer Er- 
zihlung, wird ein solches Argument nicht verwunderlich finden. Den 
Ton der Verkiindung triigt jedenfalls der Schlu% nicht mehr. Er ist auch 
inhaltlich eher ein Selbstgesprich des Dichters, und Viétor sagt mit 
Recht: “Was sich dem Wissenden nach unendlichem Bemiihen in einem 
begiinstigten Augenblick offenbart, kann in seiner ganzen Bedeutung dem 
Uneingeweihten durch die summarische Formel nicht faSbar werden.” 
Zugeben kann man ferner, daf die Schlufstrophe abschlie&t, aber sie 
rundet nicht; sie ist meinem Empfinden nach ein Notdach. So méchte 
ich den vermuten, daf das Gedicht in der Tat als Zyklus geplant war, in 
dem die letzten Verse irgendwie einen Platz finden sollten, da sie aber 
dann, weil sie zu friih formuliert wurden, die weitere Konzeption unter- 
banden. Demnach bezégen sich die Worte “‘ist fortzusetzen” nicht auf 
den jetzigen Abschluf des Gedichtes, sondern wiesen auf einen ur- 
spriinglichen, wiederaufzunehmenden Plan, der sich an Zeile 30 anzu- 
schlieSen hatte. Wie dann die Reime auf “Sinnen” in den Abschlui 
kamen, darauf vermag die rein negative Wahrnehmung einer Stérung 
keine Antwort zu geben. 

ERNST FEISE 

The Johns Hopkins University 


III 
Der letzte Abschnitt meines Aufsatzes iiber “Goethes Gedicht auf 
Schillers Schidel” ist vom Autor aus gesehen gewif} nicht das Haupt- 
stiick seiner Bemiihung, die vornehmlich auf eine Interpretation der 
beriihmten Terzinen gerichtet war. Daf dieser Teil gleichwohl das 
Interesse sachkundiger Leser in besonderem Mafe auf sich gezogen und 
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mancherlei Diskussion hervorgerufen hat, ist aber keine Ueberraschung 
fiir den Autor—da, mit Goethe zu reden, “die Herrn vom Fach nach 
ihrer Art notwendig wieder da anfangen zu zweifeln, wo er abge- 
schlossen zu haben dachte.” Eine Hypothese, wie gut begriindet sie 
auch sein mag, pflegt die Lust zu eigenen Versuchen anzufachen und 
weitere Hypothesen zu zeugen, nachdem einmal das Material dazu 
bereitet und zur Hand ist. Mit Befriedigung darf ich feststellen, daB 
keine der AeuSerungen, die mich zu Dank verpflichtet haben, zu der 
alten Annahme zuriickkehrt, der Zusatz “Ist fortzuseizen” beziehe sich 
auf den Roman selbst. Das Druckbild schon sollte diese Deutung grade- 
zu verbieten, und die einzige AeuSerung des Dichters iiber einen dritten 
Teil des Romans, “Die Meisterjahre,” die der Kanzler von Miiller aus 
einem Gespriich tiberliefert, ist unbestimmt genug und zudem acht 
Jahre vor der Ausarbeitung der zweiten Fassung der “Wanderjahre” 
getan. Die Schemata fiir diese Fassung (W.A. 1. 25, Bd 1, 209 ff.) ent- 
halten keinen Hinweis auf einen solchen Plan. Man lese auch nur 
Goethes briefliche AeuSerungen aus der Zeit, da er an dieser zweiten 
Fassung arbeitete. Sie sprechen ohne Ausnahme von einem wirklichen, 
villigen “Abschlu8 des Ganzen” (Briefe an C. W. Géttling v. 20. Dez. 
1828 und 17. Jan. 1829; an W. Reichel, 9. Febr. 1829). Die Arbeit hatte 
dem Dichter mehr Miihe gemacht, als er gedacht hatte. Wenn er 1827 
geglaubt hatte, es bediirfe “nur weniger Binsen..., um den Strau$ 
villig zusammenzuheften” (an Zelter, 24. Mai), so erwies sich das als 
falsch. Unter der Arbeit, die sich immer linger hinzog, seufzte er, dai 
man sich téricht nennen miisse, immer neue Pein und Miihe sich aufzu- 
laden, “wenn der Mensch nicht von Natur aus zu seinem Talent ver- 
dammt wire (an Zelter, 22. April 1828). Kurz vor dem Abschlu noch 
sagt er, das “leichtsinnig unternommene” Werk sei nicht leicht auszu- 
fiihren, und er habe “noch vier Wochen zu achzen, um diesen Alp villig 
wegzudringen”’ (an Zelter, 2. Januar 1829). Die Fortfiihrung der ‘“‘Aus- 
gabe letzter Hand” beanspruchte alle Krifte des Achtzigjihrigen. Fir 
die “Italienische Reise” war noch der “Zweite rémische Aufenthalt” 
auszuarbeiten (er erschien 1829). Endlich wartete, als gewaltigste Auf- 
gabe, der zweite Teil des “Faust” auf seine Vollendung. Kann man wirk- 
lich annehmen, daf& der Dichter, bei seinem Alter, ernstlich an eine Fort- 
setzung der ‘‘Wanderjahre” gedacht und dem Publikum dafiir ein Ver- 
sprechen gemacht haben sollte in einem Augenblick, als er froh war, 
wieder frei Atem zu holen, nun “dieser sisyphische Stein . . . endlich auf 
der andern Bergseite hinunter ins Publikum springt” (an Géttling, 17. 
Jan. 1829)? Ueber seine weiteren Plane schreibt er an Zelter (1. Nov. 
1829): “Nun aber mu méglichst redigiert werden, was unter meinen 
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iibrigen Papieren von angefangenen und angedeuteten Papieren be- 
findlich sein méchte von einigem Wert, auch ist meine Korrespondenz 
von einigen Jahren her durchzusehen; am meisten aber fordert mich auf 
dasjenige zu retten, was ich fiir Naturkunde getan habe.” Auch hier ist 
nicht die Rede von einer Fortfiihrung des “Wilhelm Meister” (der 
Brief an Zelter v. 4. Sept. 1831 kénnte noch herangezogen werden). 
Ich denke, die biographischen Beweisstiicke gegen diese Deutung des 
“Ist fortzusetzen” sollten reich und gewichtig genug sein, um sie fiir 
immer zu erledigen. 

Die zweite Méglichkeit, da& eine Fortsetzung der dem Roman bei- 
gegebenen Aphorismen-Sammlung angekiindigt werden sollte, ist an sich 
nicht von der Hand zu weisen. Aber eine AeuSerung von Goethe dariiber 
ist, wie gesagt, nicht tiberliefert, Es wire auch nicht einzusehen, warum 
der Zusatz dann nicht am Schluf der Spriiche “Aus Makariens Archiv” 
steht, statt am Ende des darauf folgenden, durch Anordnung und 
Druckschrift von dieser Sammlung deutlich abgesonderten Gedichts. 
Oder sollte der Zusatz durch ein Versehen der Druckerei an die falsche 
Stelle geraten sein? Ein Blick in die Handschrift wiirde dariiber Gewif- 
heit verschaffen. Aber die Angaben der W.A. iiber die Handschrift des 
Schlusses der “Wanderjahre” enthalten nichts iiber die Terzinen. Die 
einzige Handschrift des Gedichtes, die auf uns gekommen zu sein scheint 
(W.A. 1. 3, 399), enthalt den Zusatz micht. Auch hier kann man also nur 
mit Vermutungen argumentieren. Es wire zu fragen: erlaubt die Art, 
wie durch den Dichter sowohl wie durch den Verlag die Drucklegung der 
“Ausgabe letzter Hand” ausgefiihrt wurde, die Annahme eines Ver- 
sehens? Goethe stand in fortlaufender Verbindung mit W. Reichel, der 
als Geschaftsfiihrer des Cotta’schen Verlags den Druck der A.1.H. iiber- 
wachte. Reichels Briefe zeigen, wie sorgfiltig er dabei verfuhr. Goethe 
dankt ihm denn auch am Ende des Jahres 1827: “Es ist ein giinstiges 
Geschick, daf Sie sich der Angelegenheit so ernstlich und kriftig anneh- 
men, ja Ihre Sorgfalt auf das Einzelne erstrecken.”” Auch haben Goethe 
und seine Mitarbeiter das Editions-Geschaft nicht leicht genommen, 
sich etwa um Einzelheiten nicht gekiimmert. Als ein erstes Stiick vom 2. 
Teil des “Faust” im 12, Band (1828) veréffentlich wird, trifft Goethe ge- 
naue Verfiigungen tiber die Anordnung des Druckes (an Reichel, 22. Jan. 
1828). Was einzelne Personen sprechen, solle herausgeriickt, was von 
mehreren gesprochen wird, solle eingeriickt werden, ebenso alles Lyrische 
in der Mummenschanz-Szene. In Zweifelsfillen habe der Geschmack zu 
entscheiden, ‘‘inwiefern naimlich auf irgend eine Stelle die Aufmerksam- 
keit des Lesers zu heften sein méchte.” Fiir das gliickliche Gelingen be- 
dankt sich Goethe ausdriicklich (28. Marz 1828). Wo so sorgfaltig, von 
beiden Seiten, gearbeitet wurde, wire die Vermutung, da der Zusatz 
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versehentlich an den Schluf des Gedichtes geraten ist, gewif ungerecht- 
fertigt. Diese Annahme wird aber, wie ich denke, véllig ausgeschlossen 
durch einen anderen Umstand. Neben der “‘Taschenausgabe in Sedez”’ 
erschien, immer in geringem zeitlichem Abstand, eine gréfere “Octavaus- 
gabe” der A.l.H. (cf. die “Anzeige”: W.A. 1. 42, 1. Abtlg., 119 f.). Die 
Wanderjahre stehen hier ebenfalls im 23. Band. Dieser Band ist, wie die 
ganze Octavausgabe, neugesetzt und ein Jahr spiter (1830) erschienen. 
Auch hier steht der Zusatz, genau in der gleichen Art, an der gleichen 
Stelle: am Ende der Terzinen. Wollte man ein Versehen annehmen, so 
hatte es von Goethe und seinen Mitarbeitern sowohl wie von Reichel 
zweimal begangen sein miissen. Das ist gewifS im héchsten Grade un- 
wahrscheinlich. Wir haben keinen Grund zu zweifeln, da der Zusatz 
nach des Dichters Willen dort hingehért, wo er steht: an das Ende des 
Gedichts—in der gleichen, abweichenden Druckschrift (Antiqua) wie 
das Gedicht selbst gesetzt und ihm damit, und nur ihm, im Druckbild 
verbunden. Alle auSeren Indizien sprechen dafiir, da® er sich auf die 
Terzinen, und nur auf sie, bezieht. Fraglich ist nur, wie dieser vom 
Dichter kundgegebene Wille zur Fortsetzung des Gedichts richtig aufzu- 
fassen sei. Damit riickt das Problem in das Gebiet der Interpretation. 

Ich verdanke G.C.L. Schuchards gelehrter Kennerschaft den Hinweis, 
da die Formel “Ist forzusetzen” noch ein anderesmal von Goethe ge- 
braucht worden ist, und in der gleichen Ausgabe: in dem ein Jahr vorher 
(1828) erschienenen 12. Band, am Schluf& des hier zuerst mitgeteilten 
Bruchstiicks vom zweiten Teil des “Faust.” Das Publikum hatte be- 
gonnen, den mageren Umfang der zuletzt erschienenen Bande der A.1.H. 
zu tadeln. Goethe wollte zum Ausgleich dem Gehalt an Gewicht zulegen 
und stellte so aus dem Faust-Manuskript die ersten Szenen des zweiten 
Teils zur Verfiigung (an Reichel, 29. Dez. 1827). Diese Veréffentlichung 
enthielt die drei ersten Szenen und von der vierten den Anfang bis zum 
Vers 6036 (cf.W.A.1. 53,567). Dassollte “als Abschnitt fiir diesmal gelten.” 
Die anschlieSenden Szenen sollten in den nachsten Lieferungen erscheinen 
(an Reichel, 15. Febr. 1828). Reichel fand es bedenklich, den Abdruck 
dieser ersten Probe des zweiten Teils mitten in einer Szene abzubrechen, 
ohne den Leser davon zu unterrichten, dai dieser “Beschlu$” nur 
“einstweilig” sei. Er schlug vor, auszusprechen, “daf eine weitere Fort- 
setzung spiter noch folgen wird” (O. Pniower: Goethes Faust, Berlin 
1899, 212). Daraufhin bestimmte Goethe (6. Marz), daB nach dem Vers 
“Wie’s oft geschieht, mir widerlichst miffallt,” die Notiz folgen sollte: 
“(Ist fortzusetzen).” 

Hier kommt also diese Formel zum erstenmal vor. Sie soll eine regel- 
rechte Fortsetzung ankiindigen, ohne da deutlich wird, ob damit eine 
Fortfiihrung der Arbeit am “Faust” gemeint ist oder die weitere Mit- 
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teilung von Bruckstiicken des zweiten Teils in der A.l.H. Diese Unklar- 
heit war wohl beabsichtigt. Denn wenn Goethe eine weitere Mitteilung 
von Bruchstiicken im Interesse der Ausgabe in Betracht zog (an Reichel, 
15, Febr. 1828), hatte er andrerseits kurz vorher (29. Dez. 1827) ge- 
schrieben: er wiinsche die Handschrift des 2. Teils so lange wie méglich 
zu behalten, um nach und nach die Liicken in gliicklichen Stunden aus- 
fiillen zu kénnen. Die Veréffentlichung in Raten ist denn auch nicht 
fortgesetzt worden. 1829 hat ein Besucher, der Freiherr L. Léw von und 
zu Steinfurt, mit Goethe iiber diesen Zusatz gesprochen. Léw fand ihn 
amiisant, “da bekanntlich immer soviel dariiber gestritten worden, ob 
das Gedicht iiberhaupt fortgesetzt werden kénne oder nicht, ob Faust 
der Teufel geholt habe oder nicht; nun seien die armen Leute doch in 
Zweifel und UngewiSheit geblieben.”” Worauf Goethe schalkhaft-liebens- 
wiirdig erwidert habe: “Freilich kénne das nun noch lange Zeit so fort- 
gehen. Ja, man muf es wohl einem alten Mann verzeihen, wenn er sich 
manchmal so einen kleinen Scherz erlaubt” (Pniower, p. 234). Der Be- 
sucher faSt dies “Ist fortzusetzen” so auf, als wollte die lakonische An- 
kiindigung mindestens nebenbei die ungeduldige Neugier des Publikums 
ein wenig zum Besten haben. Goethe widerspricht dieser Deutung nicht, 
ohne sich aber niher zu erkliren. Auch Freund Zelter muf dhnlich 
empfunden haben: “Ist fortzusetzen—und das will ich mir ausgebeten 
haben! aber: von wem? . . . Du hast uns da in eine tiichtige Patsche ge- 
fiihrt, und jeder mag sehn, wie er sich wieder zu Hause findet” (8. Juni 
1828). Wahrend Graf Reinhard meint: “Eine Fortsetzung des Faust 
begreife ich; denn daran ist ewig etwas nachzuholen; er kann und soll 
nicht vollendet werden” (Pniower, p. 211). 

So ist es: eine “Fortsetzung” des “Faust” begreift man. Aber auch 
eine der Terzinen auf Schillers Schidel? Es wire noch zu erwigen ob 
fiir das Problem, was hier mit ““Fortsetzung”’ gemeint sein kann, aus der 
sprachlichen Prigung selbst sich ein Beweismittel gewinnen lift? Wenn 
Goethe in diesen Jahren etwa (wie es im Briefwechsel mit Zelter einige- 
mal geschieht) einen Brief abbricht, um ihn sogleich absenden zu kénnen, 
so schreibt er: “Die Fortsetzung folgt nichstens” oder”... folgt un- 
mittelbar,” oder “Fortsetzung nachstens” (an Zelter, 20. Mai 1826, 1. 
Sept. 1827, 29. Jan. 1831, 1. Febr. 1831). So vertraulich-formlos konnte 
er sich in einem Freundesbrief ausdriicken. Die Fassung “Ist fortzu- 
setzen’”’ bildet das éffentliche, stilistisch gepriigte Aequivalent. Die la- 
konisch-steife Formulierung befremdet zuniichst; sie ist aber ganz der 
Neigung zu kurzem, gedringtem Ausdruck gemaf, die Goethes Altersstil 
kennzeichnet. In den von ihm herausgegebenen Zeitschriften braucht 
er Formeln, die dem Sprachgebrauch der Zeit entsprechen. So in den 
‘‘Propylien” dreimal “‘Wird fortgesetzt,” einmal “Die Fortsetzung folgt” 
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(1, 1. Stiick, 1798, 54, 127; m1, 2. Stiick, 1799, 25, 171). Diese Zusitze 
betreffen Beitrige von H. Meyer, sind aber wohl von Goethe eingefiigt 
oder mindestens von ihm gebilligt. In “Ueber Kunst und Altertum” 
heiSt es zweimal “Die Fortsetzung nichstens” (zu einem Aufsatz von 
Goethe: 111, 2. Heft, 1821, 42; zu einem Aufsatz von H. Meyer, ib., 185). 
einmal “Fortsetzung folgt”’ (zu einem Beitrag von Goethe: v, 3. Heft, 
1826, 145). Das sind sachliche und bestimmte Ankiindigungen, wie sie 
in periodisch fortschreitenden Veréffentlichungen am Platze sind. Die 
Prigung “Ist fortzusetzen” unterscheidet sich von ihnen in der sprach- 
lichen Form sowohl wie in ihrem Gehalt. Goethes Altersstil zeigt allge- 
mein eine Vorliebe fiir Partizipien und Infinitive. Er lobt einmal das 
Griechische: “Die Art durch Verba, besonders durch Infinitiven und 
Participien zu sprechen, macht jeden Ausdruck laSlich; es wird eigentlich 
durch das Wort nichts bestimmt, bepfahlt und festgesetzt, es ist nur 
eine Andeutung um den Gegenstand in der Einbildungskraft hervorzu- 
rufen. Die lateinische Sprache dagegen wird durch den Gebrauch der 
Substantiven entscheidend und befehlshaberisch” (W.A. 11. 3, 202). Das 
scheint auch das gerundivische “Ist forzusetzen’” zu erkliren. Diese 
Formulierung wurde, so darf man vermuten, gewahlt, weil sie nach 
Goethes Sprachgefiihl zwar den Willen zur Fortsetzung ausdriickte, aber 
“laBlicher,” weniger biindig, als die Fassung “Fortsetzung folgt” oder 
“Wird fertgesetzt.” 

Soviel ich weif, hat Goethe keinem seiner andern Fragmente bei der 
ersten Veréffentlichung den Hinweis auf eine Fortsetzung angefiigt. Das 
Faust-Fragment von 1790, “Elpenor,”’ “Die Geheimnisse,” “Die Auf- 
geregten,” “Pandora,” ‘“‘Nausikaa” “Der Zauberfléte zweiter Teil,” alle 
diese Bruchstiicke sind ohne einen solchen Hinweis veréffentlicht worden. 
Eine Ausnahme machen nur das Fragment vom zweiten Teil des “Faust,” 
wo die “Fortsetzung” schon vorhanden oder in Arbeit war, und das Ge- 
dicht auf Schillers Schadel, die beide zuerst in der A.].H. erschienen. Aber 
waren, als Goethe das Gedicht mit dem Zusatz drucken liess, schon (wie 
beim “Faust’”’) Stiicke der Fortsetzung vorhanden? Nichts davon ist 
auf uns gekommen, auch keine Notizen oder Entwiirfe. Wir wiiften 
iiberhaupt nichts von solchen Plainen, haitten wir nicht diesen Zusatz, 
der, wenn wir seine Formulierung recht deuten, auf die diskreteste Weise 
zugleich eine ‘“‘reservatio’’ des Dichters ausdriicken und etwa sagen will: 
da sollte eine “‘Fortsetzung”’ folgen, ich habe auch Neigung dazu, weif 
aber noch nicht wann und wie. Aber aus allen diesen Erwigungen iiber 
die sprachliche Form lat sich, wie mir scheint, fiir die Lésung des ei- 
gentlichen Problems, das dieser Zusatz dem Interpreten aufgibt, kein 
solides Material gewinnen. Die Frage ist ja nicht, 0b Goethe damit seine 
Absicht zu einer “Fortsetzung” kundgeben wollte, sondern was fortge- 
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setzt werden sollte: das Gedicht selbst (das dann als ein wirkliches Frag- 
ment aufzufassen wire), oder die Ausiegung des ‘‘Weltgeheimnisses,” 
das die Schlussverse mit epigrammatisch gedraingter Ktirze andeutend 
auszusprechen suchen. In diesem Falle hatte das Gedicht als ein in sich 
gerundetes Ganzes su gelten. Eine “Fortsetzung” hatte dann etwa durch 
weitere selbstandige “Naturgedichte” geschehen miissen, “kleine Ge- 
dichte, wo eine entschiedene Einheit herrschen konnte und welches zu 
fibersehen war” (zu Eckermann)—Gedichte von der Art also, wie Goethe 
sie sonst geschaffen hat, wenn er eine “Idee” dichterisch darstellen 
wollte. Daf dies die rechte Deutung des umstrittenen Zusatzes sei, 
ist meine Hypothese. GewifSheit kann man nach der Lage der Dinge 
nicht zu gewinnen hoffen. Vielleicht gelingt es einem andern, eine besser 
begriindete Deutung zu finden. 
Kari VréToR 
Harvard University 





